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PREFACE 


The idea of writings such a thesis was suggested to 
me by Dr. <ixcishnamooreiy: Retired Professor and Head 
of the Department of Studies in Sanskrit, when I 
approached him for this purpose. Dr.K. Krishnamoorthy 
and Dr. B.R.Modak suggested me the topic "Treatment of 
Secular Arts am Sciences in SomeSvara's Manasollasa." 
The Manasollasa is a unique encyclopaedic work composed 
in more than 8,000 Sanskrit verses by SomeSvara III, 
the distinguished scholar of Karnataka, who ruled over 
the State of Kalyana Calukya from 1126 A.D. to 1139 A.D. 
Almost all branches of ovr ancient knowledge have been 
included in this voluminous work and hence it serves as 
a storehouse of information on all leading topics of 
learning like general and social justice, manufacture 
of idols, social customs, polity, architecture, 
sculpture, entertainments, and so on. The entire work 
consists of 100 Adhyayas or chapters grouped under five 
Prakaranas or parts. It states almost everything 
relating to human life. The encyclopaedic nature of 


the work has not reduced its charm as a piece of art. 


SomeSvara III was a king, a royal adviser, a 


religious teacher, a great educationist, a great 


ii 


philosopher and a great well-wisher of mankind. So his 
work is useful and interesting to the common man and 
also the man who wants more than the worldly things. 
It may be said that it is one of the most important 


works in the history of India. 


Not much need be said about the plan of this work. 
I have tried to arrange under different headings the 
information given in the Manasollasa. The entire 
thesis is divided into six main chapters. Most of the 
Sloka numbers quoted in this thesis pertaining to the 
III chapter of Manasollasa are as per those found in 
Abhilasitartha-Cintamani (Published by Shamasastri, R. 
Part I, Mysore, 1926). But rest of the Sloka numbers 
are as indicated in Manasollasa (Published by Shri G.%. 
Shrigondekar of Baroda, Vol.I 1967, Vol.II 1939, 


Vol.III 1961). 


Chapter first is an introductory note on Manaso-~ 
llasa followed by a.brief sketch of the life, date and 


works of its author SomeSvara III. 


In the second chapter there is the treatment of 
political theory and State Administration. The elements 


of State are Svami, Amatya, Mitra, Kosa, Rastra, Durga, 


iii 


and Bala. So all these are treated at length in this 


chapter. 


In the third chapter social and political condi- 
tions prevailing at the time of SomeSvara are discussed. 
The Manasollasa while referring to the administration 
of justice, mentions many times Dharma and Danda. 

The importance of a good and regulated diet is 


stressed beth for health and beauty. 


In the fourth chapter, "Fine Arts" are discussed. 
First of all the importance of Arts, uses, origin, 
character etc. are mentioned. Sculpture, paintings 
and VastugSastra are described. Dance and Music also 


are dealt with. 


In the fifth chapter Sciences like Astronomy, 
Astrology, Mathematics and Ayurveda are discussed. In 
the sixth chapter, the encyclopaedic nature of the 


Manasollasa has been brought out, 


Thus the present thesis contains a detailed 
account of Some$vara and his work Manasollasa. It 
can be seen how Somegvara has won immortal fame 


through his work and also established a high place of 
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eminence among the scholars, who have made significant 


contributions to the development of knowledge. 


To furnish a general idea of the vast number of 
topics of varied interests that are dealt with in 
Manasollasa, a bird's eye-view of the contents of all 


the six chapters in this thesis is presented here. 


Such a detailed and comparative study of Manasollasa 
had been a desideratum so far. Therefore the present 
thesis seeks to focus attention on the richness and 
variety of the contents of this first Sanskrit 


encyclopaedia. 


CHAPTER I 


THE LIFE, DATE, AND WORKS OF SOMESVARA III 


A large number of bright stars have shone in the sky 
of the history of Karnataka. SomeSvara III, who ruled at 
Kalyana in the twelfth century A.D., is one such luminary. 
He was the son of the great king Vikramaditya VI. Being a 
spiritual and intellectual giant, he proved to be a monu-= 
mental figure in the history of Calukyas, who ruled at 
Kalyana in Karnataka from the 10th to the end of the 12th 
century A.D. It is a question whether he was more a 
philosopher than a politician or militarist and statesman, 
in as much as his statesmanship and political thoughts 
would appear to have been based on the principles of 
Ethics, which he has expounded in his book Manasollasa. 


In fact the Manasollasa and its teachings would seem 
to have been the guiding factors of his life, and if one 
considers what he did for mankind, and compares it with 
what he has preached in the Manasollasa, one will come 
to believe that he has preached what he practised (which 
few people do), and that his political activities were a 
concrete example of that “Universal Welfare" which, 
according to him, was preached by the Manasollasa to be 


the basis of 'Moral Duties.’ And one will not be far 


wide off the mark if one looks upon him as a Rajargi (seer 
among kings) in an age of national regeneration. That a 
work like the Manasollasa, which propounds knowledge, 
unaffected by time, that is equally true at all times, 
should according to changing times, give fresh inspira- 
tion to human beings, is not a matter of surprise; 

because that is the characteristic feature of such a 
Universal work. But the labour spent on such works by 


ancient scholars is to be properly appreciated. 


The ancient Indians were widely and rightly known 
for their phenomenal pursuit of knowledge. Their inquiring 
intellect explored newer and.yet newer fields of investiga- 
tion. They acquired the knowledge of both the inner as 
well as the outer world by all known and possible means 
and passed on to the posterity the wealth of knowledge thus 
amassed. In the Manasollasa, the following statements 


x 


are worth noting.” "I am working on Manasollasa, which is 


useful for the welfare of the world." “It is a real 


1. gel AAR oTa We Parataereey 1 1-1-9 
Prag: acoecaT waTaTayede: 1 1.1.10 
freq werrerteded erugatmaq i 1.1.34 
eTadatea areat ATaatenTa-afaey | 5-20-1374 
ATECa FH Wedd TEUGTIA | 5-20-1375 


teacher and is an important book in the world." "It is 
very wide like the hundred branches of Kalpataru." "This 
book is like Kamadhenu." "There is no other book equal 
to this for shedding light on all subjects." The ancient 
Indians firmly believed that the continuous process of 
acquiring knowledge with unwavering devotion and untiring 
efforts was absolutely necessary for the growth and 
development of human culture, Therefore they considered 
the ‘learning’ to be the holiest of the holy things in 
the world.” Naturally, according to them the acquisition 
of knowledge of the various branches of learning was the 
‘Eldorado’ of human life. 
Meas re 

The almost innate propensity of the ancient Indians, 
described above, gave birth to scientific treatises on 
different subjects. The ancients, for instance, wrote 
works on Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda, Dar§Sana, 
Vyakarana, Jyotiga, Ganita, Dharma, Rajaniti, Hastividya, 
ASvavidya, Yoga, Citrakala, $ilpakala, Vastukala, Nrtya~ 
kala, Natya, Vadya, Kavya, KoSa, and several other Vidyas 
and Kalas, These works stood and continue to stand as 


the memorable and concrete embodiments of the manifold 


2. 9 fe at agi cfaafaetaen | 
~ WaT, 4.38. 
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expressions of their inquisitive intellectably assisted 
by their irresistible enthusiasm. Their analytical 


intellect was never averse to any subject under the sky. 


When one proposes to write on the life and works of 
any Sanskrit author, the first question he has to tackle 
is his date; .for Sanskrit authors do not generally give 
any information about themselves or the age in which they 
Lived. be Such is also the state of the history of the 
ruling dynasties, one can well imagine what it must be in 
the case of poets, dramatists, philosophers, and artists, 
patronized by them. We have to collect information about 
their date, life, and social conditions bit by bit from 
all possible sources and scrutinise it in the light of 


available evidence. 


SomeSvara III is an exception to this general rule. 
Unlike several other Sanskrit authors, he has indeed given 
us considerable information about his ancestors, original 


home, learning, and the date of the work Manasollasa. 


The date of composition of the Manasollasa is 1051 


§aka i.e., 1129 AsDs” One Sloka while giving the 


3. Re Tae raa; AEA TAT TG | 
Teeg stages aft UTPTIATSS |] 2.2662. 


Dhruvafika mentions Friday as the first day of the month 


of Caitra in the Saumya Sathvatsara. * 


According to Dr. B.R.Gopal” "Manasollasa or Abhila- 
gitarthacintamani, by the emperor Bhulokamalla SomeSvara 
III, completed in 1130 A.D. is an encyclopaedic work." 
SomeSvara III came to the throne on 20th February, 1127 
AGD.° Dr. Krishna Murari’ says about Manasollasa: "This 
work was written probably in the fifth year after his 
accession. This book drank the essences of all the 
$astras or sciences, as the gage Agastya drank the whole 
ocean." There is an inscription known as the Patancheru 

<< 
inscription 26, dated 1127 A.D. This is a very interesting 
record. It gives the date of coronation of Some$vara III, 


as 20th February 1127 A.D.° according to Dr.P.B.Desai” 


4. aterdacat daararat ypaTat | 
TP fanteeaTaatsar: FOBAHTSH Il 2.2.64. 

Da Dr.B.R.Gopal. The Calukyas of Kalyana and the 
Kalachuris. Prasaranga, K.U.D. August 1981, p.14. 

6. Dr.B.R.Gopal. Op.cit. p.306. 

7. Dr. Krishna Murari, The Calukyas of Kalyani. 
Concept Publishing Company. Delhi, 1977. p.1i58. 

8. Andhra Pradesh Government Archaeological Series 
No.3 by Dr.Sreenivasachar and Prof. P.B.Desai (Hyderabad 
1961), pp.17-19. 

9. Editor Dr.P.B.Desai, authors Dr.P.B.Desai, Dr.S.H. 
Ritti, and Dr.B.R.Gopal. "A History of Karnataka" (K.R.I. 
Dharwad. 1981). p.186. 


also "SomeSvara's coronation took place on the 5th day of 
the bright half of Phalguna in the year Parabhava, corres- 
ponding to 20th February 1127 A.D." According to 
Dr.Shivashekar Mishra also Manasollasa was composed by 
SomeSvara III in the Saka Sahvat 1051 i.e. 1129 AD 
History shows that the Calukya dynasty reached its golden 
age at the time of Vikramaditya VI. Bhulokamalla SomeSvara 
is the title that this ruler adopted even while he was a 
prince. He is also described in some of the records as 
Sarvajna-Cakravarti, ++ ‘the omniscient emperor.’ Dr.P.B. 
Desai on the evidence of an inscription, says - "Someévara 


III had a title ‘Sarva jna-nripa. "24 


In history he is 
renowned as the author of the encyclopaedic Sanskrit work 
Manasollasa or Abhilagitartha-cintamani. There is no 
ambiguity about the authorship for he calls himself Calukya 


SomeSvara. At the end of each Adhyaya, the Colophon says 


10. Dr.Shivashekar Mishra. SomeSvara's Manasollasa: 
A Cultural Study. The Chowkhamba Vidya Bhavan, Varanasi, 
1966. P.Intro.il and p.8. 


ll. Dr, B.R.Gopal. Op.cit. p.302. 


12, Dr.P.B.Desai. Karnataka Inscription Series. Volume 
V. K.R.I.Dharwad. 1969. 0.88. No.24. (K.R.I.No.17 of 
1945-46) Nargund, Naragund Taluk. Dharwad Dist. Slab built 
into the wall of the Safkaralifga temple. SomeSvara III. 


that it is the work of Bhulokamalla SomeSvara. = "While 


propounding a calendar he cites Saka 1051 Chaitra su.I, 
Friday, Uttarabhadrapada, as astronomical constants." 

It is clearly stated that this interesting work 1s composed 
by king SomeSvara the son of Vikramaditya vit."4 pr pip. 
Desai, gives the evidence of an inscription. /> He says 

"It is dated the third year of rule of Bhulokamalila, 
Saumya, ASvayuja—-Amavasya, Sunday solar eclipse correspond- 


ing to 1129 A.D. October 15." 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 

SomeSvara's family boasts of eminent scholars who 
had made significant contributions to the cause of Sanskrit 
learning and had been befittingly honoured for their 


scholarship, right from his forefather Taila (Tailapa) II, 


13. sfa daererarferra-acara- sa fa 
aaa aga eae—a Ta aa ea 
” fercfans Parftearertasaraat UToHATART ORT. «+ | 


14. TaCETeeatee adateaater: | 
faparfaragan ataats arte: | 420-1493. 


15. Dr. P.B.Desai. Karnataka Inscription Series. 
Vol.5. Kannada Research Institute, Karnatak University, 


Dharwad. 1969. p.85. No.23. (KRI No.160 of 1945-46). 


Tilavalli, Hangal taluk, Dharwad Dist. Slab in the 
Kalyanamantapa. SomeSvara III, 1129 A.D. 


who ruled around 973 A.D. After the extinction of the 
Badami Calukyas in Karnataka in 757 A.D., there was a 

gap Of two centuries, after which a branch of the Eastern 
Calukya dynasty came to power in the tenth century, only 

to fall again in 1198 A.D. With the death of the last 

Chief of the line of SomeSvara IV, Tailapa II was the 
originator of the dynasty in Karnataka which was just an 
offshoot of the Badami Calukyas. He established his 

Kingdom with Halasige (in Belgaum District) as his capital. 16 
Tailapa II was a subordinate of Krsna III, In 957 A.D. 

we’ find him as a subordinate of Kanharadeva, governing 

the Melapati region, But later, in a record of 965 A.D. 

he figures as a Mahasamanta governing Tarddavadi 1,000 
divisions. In this record he is given the titles Calukya- 
rama and Ahavamalla and described as SatyaSraya~kula-tilaka. +! 
This indicates the rise of his power and influence, He 

ruled for 24 years from 973 to 997 A.D. He was an able 
warrior and overcame with determined effort the many 
obstacles strewn on his way to secure and stabilise his 


new kingdom. He declared himself as the ‘Lion of Calukya’'?® 


16. Cf£. I.M.Muthanna. Karnataka History, Administra- 
tion and Culture. (Bangalore, 1977). p.61. 


17. Ed. Dr.P.B.Desai. Op.cit. p.159. 


18. Dr. Krishna Murari. Op.cit. p.4l. 


Then some kings of this dynasty ruled. 


This dynasty had the good fortune of putting forth 
five great ee eee and statesmen, rulers of eminence in 
unbroken succession viz., Taila II, Satya$raya, Jayasishha, 
SomeSvara I, and Vikramaditya VI. This advantage raised 
its status, prestige and influence in the southern part 
of India. Among all these kings Vikramaditya VI was very 
famous. We find that the period of fifty years of rule of 
Vikramaditya VI was one of uninterrupted peace. Dr.Krishna 
Murari?? says: ‘Vikramaditya then entered Kalyani and had 
a long and on the whole a peaceful reign of fifty years. 
It does not, however, mean that there were no disturbances 
at all. In fact, his younger brother and Yuvaraja 
Jayasimha was the first to raise a revolt against 
Vikramaditya's rule. Jayasimha no doubt supported him 
earlier in ousting the elder brother. For this he was 
suitably rewarded by the new king who appointed him 
Yuvaraja. During his father's lifetime Jayasimha was the 
governor of Tardavadi division from 1064 A.D., when 
SomeSvara II came to the throne. All this shows that 


Jayasimha was highly regarded by his elder brother amd 


19. Dr. Krishna Murari. Op.cit. p.122. 
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king who had (in h great confidence;, Vikramaditya VI was 
a great soldier, | is early training was directed towards 
making a tough warrior and good citizen. It is no wonder 
that he possessed a sturdy physique and outstanding 
administrative skill. He was not only a great soldier 

but also a wise statesman, and a skilled diplomat. I.M. 
Muthanna says: “Calukya Vikrama VI was an equally great 
ruler who went as far as Bengal and Assam and later towards 


20 After a long rule of 


Kerala and Simhala in the south! 
fifty years Vikramaditya VI passed away early in 1127 A.D. 
He has left behind a number of inscriptions which give us 
useful information about the various aspects of life of 
the people in that period. An inscription from Aland 
affirms that under the beneficial rule of this monarch, 


the Kali (iron) age was transformed into Krta (golden) age. 2+ 


About a dozen wives and four sons of Vikramaditya are 
known to us from his inscriptions. Queen Candaladevi was 
the mother of SomeSvara III, Jayakarna and Tailapa. 
Mallikarjuna who figures as Yuvaraja governing the Tardavadi 
region and the Karahada)4,000 divisions was also probably 


a son of Candaladevi. She was a princess of the $ilahara 


20. I,.M.Muthanna. Op.Cit. p.53. 


21. Ed. Dr.P.B.Desai. Op.cit. p.185. 
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family of Karahada, who wooed the Calukya king in a 
Svayamwivara as described by Bilhana. 22 She is known from 
a number of records as a lady of exceptional accomplish- 
ments. The epithets, “Nrtya Vidyadhari" i.e. an adept in 
the art of dancing? and Abhinava-Sarasvati, or Abhinava- 
Sarada, “4 ascribed to her appear to be more factual than 
formal, indicative of her proficiency in music, dancing 
and other fine arts. Among the other queens mention may 
be made of Ketaladevi, Malayamatidevi, Padmaladevi, and 
queen Jakaladevi who was a pious lady and a follower of 
Jaina faith. Some of them were good administrators. 
Taila III, viewing with concern the growing menace to 

his kingdom, had appointed some time in about 1158 A.D. 
(1162-1198 A.D.) his son Tribhuvanamalla SomeSvara IV as 
his successor and invested him with sovereign powers. 

But this prince, with probably two other princes of ‘the 
family fled to a safe place to escape from the hands of 


Bijjala who was succeeding in his aggressive plans. 


22. Ibid. 


23. Cf. V.S.Kulkarni. Historical and Cultural Studies’ 


of the Region Around Basavakalyan. Thesis in K.U.D.1979, 
p.53. 


24. Dr. P.B.Desai. Op.cit. p.185. 
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The genealogy of the western Calukyas, who came after 
the year 973 A.D. is as follows: 


Taila (Tailapa) 117° 
(973-997 A.D.) 


Iriva Bedahga Satyaéraya Dagavarma 
(997-1008 A.D.) 
Vikramaditya Vv Ayyana 


Jayasimha II 
(1008-1015 A.D.) (1015 A.D.) 


(Jagadekamalla~I) 

(1015-1044 A.D. ) 
SomeSvara - I 

(1044-1068 A.D. ) 


ee eee 


SomeSvara II Vikramaditya VI 


Jayasittha III 


Jayasishha IV 


SomeSvara III 
(1127-1139 A.D.) 


— 1 


Jagadekamalla~-II 


®aila III 
(1139-1149 A.D.) 


(1149=1162 A.D.) 


SomeSvara IV 


Bhulokamalla II Jagadekamalla III 


25. Dr. P.B.Desai. A History of Karnataka. (K.R.I. 
Dharwad, 1970). p.215. / 
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SomeSvara gives in his Vikramanhkabhyudaya some information 
about their heredity. According to SomeSvara Taila II had 
three sons, Satya$raya, 7° DaSavarman, and PulakeSi by name, 
Then Jayasimha II had a son Ahavamalla. Further he 
describes that Vikramaditya was the greatest in the Calukya 
dynasty. As noted above historians opine that Vikramaditya 
VI had four sons by name Mallikarjuna, SomeSvara, Jayakarna, 
and Tailapa. This information is obtained from the inscrip- 


tions found near Basavakalyana. 


In Kalyana dynasty, Tailapa, Iriva Bedahga, SomeSvara I 
and Vikramaditya VI occupied the Telugu areas. They fought 
with the Colas also. Vijayapura or Bijapur was the capital 
of the Calukyas of Klayana. 7? Lakkundi or Lakkigundi was 
a great centre at that time. Kalyanapuri is famous in many 


ways. According to Dr.Krishna Murari?® "Towards the close 


26. The name of Satya$rayakula is derived from that of 
one of the early Calukya kings - Satyaéri, or Satyaéraya. 
(C£. The Indian Antiquary, Jas Burgess, Vol.I. 1872, p.141). 


27. Dr. Krishna Murari. Op.cit. p.151. 


Cf. A.S.Nanjundaswami. History of Calukya. (Samaja 
Book Depot, Dharwad. 1976), p.47. 
Cf. I,.M.Muthanna. Op.cit. p.62. 


28. Dr. Krishna Murari. Op.cit. p.l. 
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of the tenth century the power of the Rastrakutas waned, 
and the main line of the Calukyas emerged from obscurity 
of about two centuries and once more dominated the political 
scene of the Deccan with Kalyanapuri, ‘the best of all the 
cities in the world’ as their capital dividing, and con- 
testing the sovereignty of India South of the Vindhyas 
with the Colas of the Tamil country. War and politics 
were by no means the only concern of the Calukyas. They 
figured prominently as patrons of art and learning. They 
were great builders, and one dominant style of Indian 
architecture derives its name from them. Kannada and 
Telugu literatures drew sustenance from their patronage." 
Bilhana and the jurist VijnaneSvara of the Mitaksara code 
lived at Kalyana, poet Pampa, an Andhra Brahmana, was a 
native of Vengipura in Kammanedu, Guntur district. He was 
a Jain amd he appears to have migrated to the court of 
Arikesari Lemulavada in Telangana where he was warmly 
received and entertained as a commander of the army. 
During the times of the Calukyas, Karnataka became a great 
power which contributed to the cultural greatness of India. 
The restorations of Calukya supremacy inaugurated a new 
era of architectural renaissance, wherein came forth a 
sumptious harvest of glorious monuments. According to 


Dr.P.B,Desai~? "This period may therefore be described as 


29. Dr. P.B.Desai. Op.cit. p.212. 
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the 'Golden Age' of Karnataka architecture." From Bidar 
to Harihar and Balligave and in the intermediate’ areas 
hundreds of artistic shrines were erected in this age. 
The master architects of the epoch introduced several 
innovations of construction, which contributed to the 


grandeur of the temple edifice. 


The Calukya Empire | 
At the zenith of its power the later Calukya empire 


spread up to Vidarbha in the North. A major portion of 
Vengi in the east, comprising the coastal districts of 
Andhra Pradesh from Visakhapatnam district in the north- 
east to Guntur district formed a part of the Calukya kingdom 
under the rule of its able monarchs Some$vara I and 
Vikramaditya VI. ebah the Colas tried to extend their 
sway beyond the Tungabhadra, they not only failed in this 
endeavour, but also had to give up the territories which 
they had occupied in Shimoga, Chitradurga, and parts of 
Tumkur and Chikmagalur districts in Karnataka State. 

Almost all the western districts of Andhra Pradesh from 
Anantapur to Adilabad came under the control of the Calukyas. 
To the west the Arabian sea was the natural boundary. Thus 
the Calukya kingdom spread into the modern states of 


Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, and Karnataka. This is 


ae 
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febhos 
vouched/ by a large number of inscriptions found in these 


areas. in 


Vikramaditya VI had left nothing to be achieved 
afresh by his successor. Added to this SomeSvara III was 
aman of different bent of mind. He was more a scholar 
than a fighter. Generally speaking the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya VI was a happy period for the Deccan. He founded 
a new town named Vikramapura.?* Vikramaditya VI was 
succeeded by his son SomeSvara III in A.D. 1126, who was 
as great a monarch as his father, but who was greater than 
him in one respect, Being a learned man himself, es bore 
the titles Bhulokamalla, ‘the wrestler of the earth' and 
Sarvajfia Cakravarti, ‘the omniscient emperor’. Fortunately 
for him there were no notable disturbances inside the 
country or on the borders. Therefore the valuable books 
by name Manasollasa or Abhilagitartha Cintamani and 
Vikramahkabhyudayahh could be written, The bulky work 
Manasollasa running into about 8,000 verses, is divided 
into five VimSatis or Prakaranas, each containing twenty 
Adhyayas or chapters of unequal length, some chapters 
again including several sub-sections. ‘The whole work is 


30. Dr. P.B.Desai. Op.cit. p.193. 


31. Dr.Krishna Murari. Op.cit. p.147. 
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thus divided into a hundred different topics and is written 
for the instruction of the members of royal families, and 
deals with almost every thing under the sun, from polity 

to cookery, Elements of state, Monarchy, Music, Song, 
Dance, Architecture, Entertainment, Sports, Enjoyments, 
Painting, Medicine, Astrology, Astronomy, Mathematics, 
Omens, Augury and Good characteristics of human beings, 
Moral duties and so on, ‘in short,all sciences which lead 
to the happiness of man. >” Rightly therefore he got the 
titles Tribhuvanamalla, Sarvajfia Bhupa, and above mentioned 


Bhulokamalla and Sarvajfia Cakravarti. 


Title of the work 


The colophon at the end of almost all the chapters? 


gives the name of the book as 'Raja-manasollasa.' This 
title is quite significant because this book brings happi-~ 
ness to the minds of kings (Rajas). This has been indicated 


by the author on various occasions. >* Being a king himself, 


32. Ibid. p.154. 


33. The title Rajamanasollasa occurs at the end of 
chapters 1, 2, 3 and 5. Cé£. Ed. by R.Shama Sastri. 
Abhilasitartha Cintamani of SomeSvara Deva. (Mysore, 1926). 
p.35, 179, 395, and G.K.Shrigondekar. Manasollasa of 
Some$vara. (Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1961). p.310. 


34, feurtTeary aaeeratorsg faata: | 
gatassstedag faster afte faarfa: w t-t-t2. 
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Somegvara has proposed, how a king can be happy by practis- 
ing Dharma, Artha and Kama, without disturbing others. In 
addition, he has explained how a king can keep his subjects 
happy. The work became popular with the title Manasollasa, 
because it caused happiness to the people on 
account of the variety of its subject matter and teaching 


method. 


The Manasollasa is written mainly in Anustubh metre 
with occasional prose passages introduced in the middle. 
The work treats of many subjects and gives the maximum 


information in the minimum space. Sometimes the author 


“ pfetia Tart yesreagseeaq | 

aTtdq kare HoTaA HaraT Hetofa: i t-11-77- 
we ec uw fw se ai: 

aeag athrarsa haar WATTS 

ay oequfaqamay Maas TATA 

waterarafa wo yeah gay say a il 1-20-308. 

ed vared gtammear famed Serre | 

sao facet aTararneTsarT i 2.1.51. 

Tere ara es OTe Teas AT: 

fafa: arate: goary Arra@rrag: Wt 2-2-1300. 

GTI FT GapPlsT wey fara Ft 

cade Prfrt rar Vg tst eafqQaaTwaTy |i 5.2.127- 
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gives even minute details like Siknadastagupah, (1.11.87) 
and Tulalakgapa (2.3.457~64). Sometimes he omits the 
things that are really required e.g. Ekatara (2.13.860) 
where the word Tara is not explained andjthe sr Tana, 


ae aye km sapes @> 
(2.2.61) Pada (2.2.65), Kokanada (3.1.167) am so ‘on. 
ee 


The work is designated by the author as "Jagadacaryapustaka u35 
Or a book for the teachers in the world, and the scope of 

the book is so extensive that it can rightly claim that 
epithet. An idea of the many subjects dealt with can be 
obtained from the table of contents. It may be remembered 
that SomeSvara was an orthodox Hindu King and the picture 


presented in his Manasollasa is of the glories, pomps and 


paraphernalia of a purely Indian court and royal household. 


The Vikramahkabhyudayath also gives this idea. It is 
a historical Mahakavya (in prose and poetry) by king 
Bhulokamalla SomeSvara III of the Calukya dynasty of the 
Deccan, son of Vikramaditya VI and author of Abhilasitartha-~ 


Cintamani. The work deseribes the life of Vikramaditya VI, 


36 


the son of Ahavamalla. Vikramahkabhyudayath literally 


35. TITUTe: | 1-1-10- 

36. C.D.Dalal. "A Discriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts." 
In the Jain Bhandars at Pattan (Gaekwad's Oriental Series. 
No. LXXVI, 1937) pp.45-46. This work is printed in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series from the single palm-leaf M.S. at Jesalmere. 
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means \Vikramaditya's ascent or digvijaya. This work, one 
of the very few of its kind in Indian languages, deals 
specifically with Karnataka. Vikramafkabhyudayah is a 
useful source of history especially ef Karnataka. It 
indicates that the author here worshipped Vikramaditya VI, 
and regarded his achievements as being worthy of religious 
veneration. The work was very near to the events described 
in it. It is based upon current tradition. The work is 
not a bulky volume. It is incomplete, and stops with the 


Gigvijaya of Vikramaditya VI only. 


Apart from its value as a source of political history 
the work is useful in other respects also. The Kavya 
itself reflects the literary standard of the time. The two 
prominent characteristics of this short piece are Nature 


and Love. The poet is observant of Karnataka’s mountains, 


plants, and the animal world. Of flowers, the lotus is 

the most conspicuous, and of birds we may mention the 
peacock. The rivers, Payosni, Godavari, Malapahari, Tuhga- 
bhadra, Vanjara, Bhimarathi, and Krsnaveni are mentioned. 
The author SomeSvara describes first the beauty of Karnatak@ 
Then he describes the mountains named Vindhya, Sahya, 

Malaya, Veda, Srigaila, Gandhamadana, Kiskindha, Rsyamuka, 
and Hemakuta, He gives a description of the people. 


Here he mentions their castes, works, hobbies, beauty, 


a 
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dresses, Character and so on. He speaks about temples, 
Dhavalagrha, houses of businessmen and ware-houses. Then 


he describes the family of Calukyas. 


A work of this nature, a great poetical work in the 
Haiaroane a style, cannot be expected to furnish many | 
historical details. We do not get details of important 
events stated in it. To a serious student of history 


this comes as an anticlimax. 


These great monarchs expanded their empire as well as 
made brilliant contributions to the fields of religion, 
literature and architecture. Temple architecture received 
great impetus during Vikramaditya's time indicating the 
vigour of religious life. The Kalyana Calukyan power 
existed in the North Kanara district from '973 to 1198 A.D. 
Bidar district is said to have been included in the 
Calukyan Kingdom in the tenth century. These Kalyana 
Calukyas ruled over some parts of South Kanara, Shimoga, 
Chitradurga, and other areas. Bellary was included in 
their territory and an inscription at Bagali temple in 
Harapanahalli says that in 944 A.D. the Calukyan feudatory 
was governing Kogali, 500 which corresponded to Hadagali 


or Harapanahalli.?/ Perhaps more significant than this 


- 


37. I.M.Muthanna. Op.Cit. pp.62-63. 
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was the intense philosophical activity, and resurgence 


of the Bhakti movement. 


As a philosopher, poet, and as a great political thinker 
SomeSvara III occupies a preeminent piace. In this way 
he may be said to have excelled his forefathers in the 


breadth of the spectrum of activities. According to 


38 


Dr.B.R.Gopal "Bhulokamalla's rule of about 13 years was 


one of peace in the kingdom". SomeSvara's pious nature 
and interest in academic pursuits resulted in disrupting 


forces becoming operative. Political sagacity, selfless 


devotion and respect for his elders and preceptors, >” 


40 


unshakable faith in Lord $iva*° and visnu,*) and remarkable 


foresight are a few among his numerous virtues. 


38. Dr.B.R,Gopal. Op.cit. p.314. 

39. HeaTaed da ofa: ay I 

green avid da raTcuegfofaawag i 1.1.15. 
fpr at ards fetta story 

Ta Tey a aeday ASHAQ ti t-1-17- 


ule athe aqeaPaat Be oct ade fe 
arfarqaiat fasnt: qamqaaefamayg 1-15. 
qaimatansetet fretararatsttaneret 
farrfarreatatuaraa aetna farrferrare | 
sara heme ae satafed cao 
SaTRATRATE AAO, FT AT ATS AAA, Wh 4.16. 357- 
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To sum up we can say that SomeSvara was a great poet, 


philosopher, and atetecnn He was also a great but relent~ 
less critic. In his words, thoughts and deeds he has 
exhibited) his devotion to his predecessors. Throughout 

his life he had a loving and sympathetic heart, self- 


questioning tendency and a great sense of duty. 


or Pea er Panera cre rere HTT GP TH ATE PET — 
seared fn -Soa-9 at e-ATeT fe eee 
aieriera Fear 

Bi THEA AW ATA 416-18. 
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CHAPTER II 


TREATMENT OF POLITICAL THEORY AND STATE ADMINISTRATION 
IN SOMESVARA'S MANASOLLASA 


The question as to how far the ancient Hindus were 
a political people and evolved political institutions of 


their own presents an interesting line of investigation. 


£ Aibar 
The subject is indeed one of the many dark spaces in our 7 
nl 


early history requiring to be illuminated, one of the 


many forgotten chapters awaiting restoration at the hands 
A 


of painstaking and sympathetic researchers. 


The fact dcannot be gainsaid that the ancient Hindus 
knew of both small and large states, kingdoms, and empires; 
amd acquired the necessary political experience in the 
administration thereof. There is besides a large extent 
literature treating of political topics, which has been 
handed down from generation to generation. Besides the 
printed work on polity, such as the Kautilya ArthaSastra, 
Canakya Sutrani, Sukraniti, Kamandakiya Nitisara, Niti- 
vakyamrta of Somadeva, Brhaspati-Sutra, Yuktikalpataru of 
Bhoja, several Sathhitas treat of the subject, e.g., Manu- 
Smrti, Yajfiavalkya Smrti and so on. Those professedly 
political works are as a rule compilations from other works, 


and thus serve to preserve the political experience and 
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knowledge of the race. The ArthaSastra of Kautilya is 

a monumental work of this kind, which refers to previous 
discussions amd in some points attempts a comparative 
study of the subject. Kautilya quotes the following 
individuals or schools of opinion, viz., Manu, USanas, 
Brhaspati, Bharadvaja, vigsalaksa, Kaunépadanta, Pragara, 
and Bahudantiputra etc. There are other works which are 
more or less representative of their times and throw 
much light on the subject by their mass of information. 
But we should draw not merely upon these treatises, or 
‘chose portions of them that deal specifically with 
polity, but also upon others which, though not directly 
treating it, throw many hints and side-lights, the 
combined effect of which may clear up many an obscure 


corner of the subject of our inquiry. 


Political realism believes that politics, like 
society in general, is governed by objective laws that 
have their roots in human nature. In order to improve 
society it is first necessary to understand the laws by 
which society lives. The operation of these laws being 
impervious to our preferences, men will challenge them 


only at the risk of failure. 


Human nature, in which the laws of politics have 
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their roots, has not changed since the classical period. 
Hence novelty is not necessarily a virtue in political 
theory, nor is old age a defect. The fact that a theory 
of politics, if there be such a theory, has never been 
heardof before tends to create a presumption against, 
rather than in favour of, its soundness. Conversely, 
the fact that a theory of politics was developed hundreds 
or even thousands of years ago as was the theory of the 
balance of power does not create a presumption that it 
must be outmoded and obsolete. A theory of politics 
Must be subjected to the dual test of reason and experi- 
ence. To dismiss such a theory because it had its 
flowering in centuries past is to present not a rational 
argument but a modernistic prejudice that takes for 


granted the superiority of the present over the past. 


The maxims relating to polity and statecraft, ex- 
pounded in chapter II of Manasollasa have been discussed 
frequently. Most of them conform to the traditional 
pattern, Rajadharma, Dandaniti, and the importance of 
the Ministers, Treasury, Fort, Ally, Purohita, Yuvaraja, 
Senapati, Dvarapala, Antarve$ika, Karagaradhyaksa, 
Nagaradhyaksa, Dharmadhyaksa, Sabhadhyaksa, Dandapala 
and Durgapaéla, etc. occupy the bulk of the space. 


Several maxims show a concern for details, which is a 
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characteristic of SomeSvara. 


Elements of State 


It is a note-worthy feature of SomeSvara as a poli- 
tical thinker that he divests himself of Hindu beliefs 
and principles while dealing with the problems of State. 
He follows the universal tradition. The work of Kautilya 
is a pure ArthaSastra in which Dharma is recognised only 
in so far as it may also help the acquirement of Artha. 
In Nitivakyamrta the term niti is used not only in the 
sense of "“political-wisdom" but also “moral character." 
The whole work is not, like Kautilya Arthagastra, a > 
practical hand book of politics and economics but rather 
a book of good counsels of kings. Even when in Niti- 
vakyamrta the same subjects are treated as in the Artha- 
astra of Kautilya, we find that SomeSvara gives more 
general rules of conduct and character, where Kautilya 
emphasises the details of political practice. What is 
primarily important to Kautilya is more or less of 


secondary importance to SomeSvara in this respect. 


Manasollasa has more the character of DharmaSastra 
(law) than that of a NitiSastra (polity). ‘The first 
Prakarana contains instructions and rules of conduct for 


king. In the second Prakarana polity is treated of in 


detail under the seven heads, such as the king, his minis- 
ters, his ally, his treasury, the kingdom, forts and army 
together with law, generals and other state officials. 
One important duty of the king is to serve the citizens. 
This is somewhat different from what we find in the 
ArthaSastra of Kautilya and other works on Nitigastra. 
The political characteristic of the Eleventh century was 
somewhat monotonous and stagnant. According to Dr.P.B. 
Desai “Vikramaditya revived Ramarajya."* 
limbs -fi geek OF 

Our ancient authors describe the seven elements of 
the ancient Indian state. SomeSvara has elaborately 
described these constituents in his Manasollasa, but he 


has said nothing new regarding them. ‘They are Svamin, 


(King), Amatya, (minister), Mitra (allies), Ko$a (treasury), 


Rastra (territory), Durga (fort) and Bala (anny ).? 


1. Dr.P.B.Desai. A History of Karnatak, K.R.I. 
Dharwad, 1981, p.185. 


2. acargr fs car fap: wens: wg wr afr i 1.1.19. 
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These constituents are regarded as the limbs (Afigas) of 
the body politic by the Indian thinkers. They more or 
less existed during that period in many states, whether 
they were possessed by the sovereign rulers or feudal 
lords. These seven constituents must have been indis- 
pensable in their body politic, otherwise they could 
not exist and function properly for that period. Some 
of the limbs like king and ministers might have figured 
more prominen an others like forts and allies, but 
without the mutual integration and co-operation of all 
these seven, no government of the state at that time 

? could run efficiently. /the states in ancient India were 


divided into two forms, monarchal and republican. 


ACTEM 220-19 
PaTRT aT waaay oT queria 7 | 
ota fat a atg:acarest treaqea 

aTaaeay Fata — Trai yey 353. 

FaTeaAT Ca aaT ST etnarsrntas T | 
PeaTeaar: Geday Ted acaTETTT | 

oTasaere fTfrrare: - cea wy 16. 
raTamrTeara Use a af: aetet st geq | 
waTagead wed atasfacayTAa: | 
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The republican fomn _of Government, however, ceased to 
exist before the Gupta era. After Gupta we find only 
the monarchal form of Government. Dr.Krishna Murari 
says, "The Calukyas were one of the important ruling 
dynasties in India. They held their sway in the Deccan 
before the existence of Vijayanagar and played an impor- 


tant role in Indian history."° 


King, (Prabhu or Svamin) 


The seven elements are enumerated in accordance 
with their relative importance. It is, no doubt, added 
at the end that if a Vyasana of any Prakrti brings about 
the ruin of all the other Prakrtis, that Vyasana must be 
regarded as most serious, whatever the place of that 
Prakrti in the order of enumeration. That does not, 
however, affect the general proposition that each earlier 
Prakrti in the list is more important than each later one. 
And of course, there can be no doubt that the ruler is 


the most important of all the prakrtis. * It is significant 


3. Dr.Krishna Murari. The Chalukyas of Kalyani, 
Concept Publishing Company, Delhi, 1977, p.1. 
4. WargTA - 9.295. 
aca Teta g MTerearar warHAY | 
ge oe a e a A . i r 
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that the word used for the ruler in this context is 


Prabhu or Svamin, which primarily means the owner or the 


master. The king is considered to be the pivot of state, 
and is the centre of all political, military, administra-~ 
tive and judicial activities. In Nitivakyamrta of 
Somadeva it is stated - “Without King not a single 
Prakrti can function properly, however well it may be 
equipped.” The King is regarded as the supreme deity, 
for he protects the mortals as well as the gods; the gods 
are not able to protect even themselves.° A good king 
is expected to be a man of religious temperament, with 
good family traditions, endowed with pure character, 
dignity and valour. His livelihood should be based on 


5. Hear fuet ceca: ager afy fret 4 wegah=a 
Somadeva's Nitivakyamrta - (Manikyachandra Digamber Jain 
Granthamala), p.221. 


6. Ksatracudamani, I.46-48. 
Tears: OTT ooreay acest AaATT | 
cere aaacecd ath ka ad Fag I 
wy Ueaget ext adatftecsdae | 
Tree fe 7 PITA aTT HATH | 
Tacs MSTA aT geatste a 1 
carey arraatstad war fe oeaaar 
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rightful means. A king should have certain virtues, such 
as contentment, forgiveness, self-control, abstention 
from unrighteously appropriating anything, purification, 
control of sense organs, wisdom, knowledge of the supreme 
soul, truthfulness and abstention from anger." ‘These 
virtues in the king are most important. SomeSvara says 
that he is the king or master who has these qualities. 
"The king, who is able and strong{on his own,)and whose 
orders are obeyed by all, is called a king or master."/ 
He should be free to wield his power of wrath and mercy 
and should be able to display the superiority of himself 
over others. He should be strong and free from disease, 
A large number of qualities expected in an ideal ruler 


are enumerated in the IInd chapter of Manasollasa. ° 


7. ead saat at eer eavar da Taeiar | 
FRAIECIT FATEH: ATA: THT Wt 2.8.695. 
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A king should get himself trained in four branches 
of learning which are Anviksiki, Trayi, Varta and Danda- 
niti.? Stressing the importance of these four Vidyas, 
SomeSvara says that one who studies Anviksiki, examines 
with reason the strong and the weak points of the 
peaseisebic and impracticable, does not dispair in 


area aecaahicd aatearet Agar | 
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‘ 


9. C£. DaSakumaracarita, ed. G.Buhler and P,Peterson, 
(Bombay, 1981); p.191; Avantisundarikatha ed. K.S.Mahadeva 
Sastri, (Trivandrum 1954), pp.205, 224; Kautilya‘'s Artha- 
$astra, ed. R.P.Kangle, (Bombay 1960), I.2.1 ££; Kamanda- 
kiya nitisara, ed.with Hindi trans. (Bombay 1952), IT.2. 
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climates, and is not spoilt by good fortune. And as an 
intelligent man he obtains clearness of insight. By 

studying the Trayi he becomes exceedingly confident in 
respect of the duties of the castes and stages of life. 
And he also knows the whole system of right and wrong. 


By studying the Varta properly he can make happy all his 


subjects and can achieve all the desired objects. By 
studying the Dandaniti he can properly control his 
subjects. *° Somesvara has given a detailed description 
of the Trayi and Varta but most’, of the points are quite 
in agreement with those dealt by his two predecessors, 
viz, , Kautilya and Kamandaka. Regarding the Dandaniti 
(Science of Government) he says. that the end of it should 
be to protect the subjects and not merely to draw money. 
In Dandaniti he says that the punishment by a king ought 
to be like the ministration of medicine by a physician. 
He is a bad king and bad physician who eagerly looks out 
for disorders with a view to selfish gratification. By 


the help of danda the king proceeds on the religious path, t+ 


10, aust wafa aatat avst ef oaitg | 
PraTetquater aeaTg ars cata” 12.20.1294. 
aaraiaesta-ararg sae: | 
ait aedar mse otra ofe  2.20.1298. 
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The Manasollasa refers to three Saktis or powers that 


operate in a state. They are Utsaha$akti, the personal 


energy and driye of the ruler himself, PrabhuSakti, the 
power of the army and treasury, ami MantraSakti, the 

power of counsel and diplomacy. *” These powers are thought 
of in connection with a state's relations with other 

states and have no bearing on the internal structure of 


a state's organisation. 


, 


Power and Function of the King 
The power and function of the king as laid down in 


the Smrtis, ArthdSastra and Kamandakiya Nitisara, do not 
in any way differ from what we find in the Manasollasa. ( 
The monarchs of king SomeSvara's period were not autocrats. 
They were fully conscious of their responsibilities and 
duties to the state and their subjects. The realization 
of Trivarga was an ideal of a state. The king was advised 
to follow, Dharma, Artha, and Kama in their moderate 
limitations without injuring the interests of one another. 


The first duty of the king was to protect his subjects 


aTsarareitat a Pasofa afra: | 
etia Taal aeatstageia afte: tl 2-20-1296. 


12. 33 WT: wedaferea: TAatTTaTessaaT: | 11-22. 
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and his own children. +? 


Some$vara has given a full exposi- 
tion of the religious duties of a king without deviating 
from the hereditary point of view. SomeSvara had many 
works of public utility to his credit. He was a great 
builder in every sense of the term, builder of great 
empire, a glorious army, prosperity, peace and plenty. 
Buildings, which have an architectural value, will be 
referred to later. Here, we may note that he constructed 
lakes, tanks and irrigation-canals for the welfare of his 
citizens. By protecting the Svadharma of his subjects 

the king fulfils Trivarga. Svadharma is the particular 
duty o£ each individual in every group. Though SomeSvara 
on the whole acknowledges Svadharma, yet he enumerates 
Bead the duties common to all castes and groups. 
Somesvara discusses them in the Manasollasa in the first 
Prakarana.}'' These are kindness, truthfulness, abstain- 
ing xom/tne’ property of others, controlling one's 
desires, avoiding marriage against the order of the castes, 
and chastity. The king's duty is to promote these practi- 
ces among his subjects. By protecting the Svadharma of 
his subjects, the king receives one sixth of the fruits 


of the religious merits of his subjects. 


13. TOTS GTeaQUTaT oeT: GATfAateary | 
aterarsarcaseary deavatfestfea: 2.36155. 
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The next set of duties of the king is political or 
administrative, that is, the protection of life and 
property is the main duty of the king. 14 The king's 
duty is to punish the wicked and protect the learned and 
well-behaved; hence the king should adopt all the possible 
measures to protect the people. i» According to Manu~© 
"As the servants of the king, who are appointed to 
protect the people, generally become knaves who seize 
the property of others, let him protect his subjects 


against such men." To ensure law and order, he should 


wield his danda neither sternly nor temerly but 


14, att: arefadrartgerartenar ot: | 
fae o arora: oTfsar: area Tar: I 263.156. 
aTaaray Fafa ~ craeel gaw 336. 
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q injustice is never to be tolerated. 18 


impartially.? 
“Unjust punishment destroys reputation among men, and 
causes even in the next world the loss of heaven. Hence 


let him, beware of inflicting it." 


In the course of the discussion on the relative 
importance of the king amd the minister, SomeSvara refers 
to duties which devolve on the king himself. He is (the 
one who appoints or removes ministers and assigns tasks 
to them, who sees to it that none of the Prakrti suffers 
from a drawback or defect and who honours or punishes 


according to deserts. It is the king who sets the tone 


17. ApavssaTeMs aEfaR TA: 
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of the whole administration. As he is, so do the other 
Prakrtis become. For, he is the head of the State. The 
supremacy of the ruler is brought out in the clearest 
possible terms. But no ruler, however competent or 
powerful, can run the state single-hnanded. He is to 
have helpmates in His task. The most important of these 
are, of course, the ministers, constituting the second 
Prakrti, called Amatya. There is, however one dignitary, 
the Purohita, who apparently is not a part of the actual 
administrative machinery; but who occupies a very impor- 
tant position in the counsels of the king. It is said, 
indeed, that the king should be guided by the Purohita, 
as a pupil is by his teacher or a son by his father or 

a servant by his master. This idea is very o1a. 29 But 
though the Purohita in practice must have wielded great 
influence over the king, and through him, over the 
administration, he does not seem to occupy any position 
in the administrative set up. It is no doubt required 
that he should be well-versed in Trayi, Dandaniti, 


$antikarma, and Atharvaveda. 2° But it is not even certain 


19, C£. J.Gonda. The Purohita, Kirfel Comm.Vol. 
-————.— J LTA tenmnmanatatneeptanantn set CiomAlRaOTEE EEE 


° 20. aqaT a quedtrat a arfeaetth otised 
Fae] T SW: A CATA Cae fea: | 2.2.60. 
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that he is included in the council of ministers with whom 
the king is to hold secret consultation. So far as can 
be made out, his official functions seem restricted to 
the sphere of religious and allied ritual. Only when 
the king looks into the affairs of learned men and 
ascetics, is the presence of the Purohita by his side 
considered essential. The Purohita claims an authority 
superior to that of the secular power. The Purohita is 
appointed by the king, and his dismissal as well as 
punishment, is by the king. 2? "Nelther a father, nor 

a teacher, nor a friend, nor a mother, nor a wife, nor 
a son, nor a domestic priest must be left unpunished by 
a king, if they do not keep within their duty." He was 


looked Dpon as a source of strength to the state, and 


aTa-aotg AThaare: - age wy 32. 
aa ot qvedtrata gutsea oetten: 
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his very appointment to the Purohitaship, not to speak 
of his active participation in the duties attached to 

it, were regarded as conducive to the prosperity of the 
realm. Side by side with this reverence for the domestic 
priest is found a counter-current of feeling, not perhaps 
very strong, tending to belittle him. He is put by 


Manu in the middling rank. 72 


“Kings and Ksatriyas, the 
domestic priests of kings, and those who delight in the 
warfare of disputation constitute the middling rank of 
the states caused by activity." But on the whole his 


influence predominated and grew even greater. 


Minister or Amatya 
Constitutionally, the state functionary next in 


importance to the king is the Amatya. This term appears 
to stand for all high officers, whether councillars or 
executive heads of departments. Amatya means Prime- 
minister. The position of the Amatya was very important. 
He was also authorised to use the royal seal and signet. 
Such a high dignitary was Amatya that he could make or 
unmake the king. The king always consulted him on all 


22. Waeafa — 12-46. \ 
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important occasions but the king was free to follow his 
advice.2° Sometimes he set aside his counsels am pro- 


ceeded according to his own discretion.2* 


Somadeva says 
that a king should not depend upon a single minister; the 
prosperity of one doing so being compared to a creeper 
climbing a tree with a single branch.*” some of the 
ministers were in-charge of the secretariat and some 

were councillors of the kings. Their rapid succession 
shows that they very often changed their portfolios. 
Sometimes the Amatya is found ruling over a province. 

In such case, Amatya stands for a counselbr with whom the 
king is to hold secret consultations, while Amatya refers 
to™an executive officer in general. It is possible that 


the Amatya was originally the ruler's personal companion 
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and was not formally connected with state-administration; 
though in importance next only to the king. From the 
discussion in this chapter, it would appear that according 
to SomeSvara himself the Amatya to be preferred is one 
who is a native of the territory, who follows the teaching 
of all the Sastras, who is free From disease, and is 
strong and of noble birth. More specifically a large 
number of qualities expected in an ideal thinker are 
enumerated in Manasollasa,7° (Second Prakarana, Second 
Adhyaya). The mantrin seems to have been primarily a 
counselor (from Mantra - counsel). 

The counsel, as a part of the administrative machi- 
nery, had its origin in very early times. The terms 
indicative of the existance of the institution are abun- 
dant in early Sanskrit literature. Among them may be 
mentioned, Sabha, Samiti, Safhgati, Vidatha, Parigad, 
as also the compounds like Sabhapati, Sabhapala, Sabhacara, 


Sabhasada. The references to the existence of this 


26- SrTaT: FAATAT: YaUTITACT AMT: | 
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institution, among the Gods also points to its use by men. 2? 
Minister, or mantrin because of his training and knowledge, 
could give expert advice on state affairs. In this 

' capacity he seems to have early taken over the work of- 
actual administration. The most important function of the 
mantrin is to give advice to the king. At the end of a 
fairly long discussion, SomeSvara asserts that the king 
should appoint six or seven counseyors. 7° It is agreed 
that a single mantrin would be difficult to control.*? 
Two might quarrel and ruin the state or conspire against 
the king. The Matsya=purana advises the king never to 


make decisions alone nor to consult many in regard to a 


27. Rgveda. X.11.8. mentions Daivi samiti; Jaiminiya- 
Upanisad Brahmana, 11.11.13, 14 refers to the Sabha of 
Gods. Cf. R.N.Dandekar. ‘Sources of ancient Indian Polity, 
Election of king, AV 3.4' B.K.Barua Comm.Vol. (Gauhati 1966) 
pp. 32-37. 
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matter of state. °° The same is the injunction of the 
Manasollasa.°+ ‘the vicinity of the counsel is to be kept 
Clear of deaf men, blind men, dullards, dwarfs, idiots, 
sick persons, children, old men, women, the crooked, lame 


and emaciated, as also parrots ete, 4 


A mantra is said to be Pancafga, i.e., it discusses 
an undertaking in its five-fold aspects, namely, allies, 
place, time, removing the obstacles and attaining happi- 
ness through success. °° The king is supreme in the matter 
of arriving at decisions. For, it is stated that accord- 
ing to circumstances the king may hold consultation with 


one mantrin or with two or even with none at all, taking 


a decision all by himself. But if that decision is very 


30- Matsya-Purana. aes 
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clear, it will be successful. °4 Moreover the king is 
advised to seek their opinions singly as well as jointly, 
trying to fathom the motives that may have impelled them 
to express divergent opinions. The functions of the 
parisad are declared to be starting a work, or continuing 
an undertaking already begun, improving a work, and imple- 
mentation of orders issued. >> It is added that in urgent 
matters both the mantrins as well as the Mantriparisad 
should be summoned for consultation. He holds the view 
that a person quarrelsome by nature, belonging to a strong 
party, passionate, bad in character and coming from a low 
family, unsubmissive, spendthrift, foreigner and miser, 
should not be appointed as a minister or as a members of 
the council. Experts should be appointed as ministers 

in their respective posts. Fitness should be the only 
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criterion for office. It is always true that eligibility 
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is the most important quality of the state administration 
and also in secular life. SomeSvara discusses the depart- 
ments of the state and character of the heads of the 
departments. Somesvara gives names of officers and 
departments. He mentions in Manasollasa (third chapter) 


sixty six departments and their officers. > The Manaso- 


llasa has a technical term for the council, namely, mantri- 


mandala. SomeSvara says that the king is bound to follow 
the dictates of the council, otherwise in the eye of the 
constitutional law he would cease to be the king. All the 
authorities on law have laid a great stress on the impor- 
tance of Mantriparisad, without which a king becomes an 
autocrat and plans for ruin due to his hasty actions. 

With the help of the council of ministers, the king can 
achieve all the desired objects. 


aTerherhe: sfarefaggecr feather: 1 
3-1 161263-1266- 
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Councilors have been called Amatya, Purohita, Sena- 
pati, Dharmadhikarin, Dandadhikarin, Lekhaka and so on. 
This shows that there was definitely a council of ministers, 
the chief of which was called Mahamatya. Co-operation 
among the ministers is considered to be the best policy 
of the council, for it will prove a strong pillar to the 
State. SomeSvara does not prescribe any tests to ascer- 
tain the character of councilors. However, these are 
general rules for the selection of councilors. But, in 
the selection of particular councilors like Sandhivigrahika, 
Purohita, Senapati, Ganaka, Dandadhikari and others, 
SomeSvara has laid down some special test. Regarding 
a Sandhivigrahika or an Ambassador, he says that "The 
knowledge of grammar and logic, influential position, 
expressiveness, power of fluent talking, genious, discre- 
tionary power, knowledge of most of the languages and 
alphabets, knowledge of time, place and events, intelli- 
gence in rapid reading and writing are the essential 
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qualities of an ambassador." In describing the qualifica- 
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tions of others like Suhrt (friend), Purohita, Ganaka, 
Dandadhikari, Pratihari, Sarathi,Stdadhyaksa, Kumaradh- 
yaksa, and so on. SomeSvara follows the earlier writers 


and adds some more qualities. 


Powers of the Cabinet or Council 

SomeSvara says that every enterprise of the king should 
be preceded by deliberation with councilors. He, like 
Kamandaka and Kautilya, sets forth the need for taking 
proper and firm decision on an intricate subject, to arrive 
at a correct decision on a known subject, to reinforce 
what is decided to eradicate the doubts in a subject of 
doubtful nature and to get full knowledge of the implica- 


39 The 


tions of a subject which is only partially known. 
resolutions should be put, as soon as possible, into 
action. Action, indeed, is the very essence of delibera- 
tion. Changes in the attitude, changes in the counti-~ 
nance due, to anger and love, intoxication, carelessness 
and talking in sleep and other evil habits are the causes 
of the betrayal of deliberations. At the time of the 
deliberation there should be no hot discussion or random 


talk. 7° The duty of the councilors is to offer whole- 
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some counsel, they should not flatter or mislead their 


master. 


Allies (Mitra or Suhrt) 

SomeSvara tells us that the third important element 
of the state is Suhrt (Mitra or allies). He gives some 
characteristics of a good friend. A good friend of the 
king is expected to be a man of religious temperament, 
with good family traditions, endowed with a balanced mind, 
pure character, dignity and valour. He should be free to 
wield his power of wrath and mercy. He should be free 


from bad habits. ** 


According to Manu “By gaining gold and 
land a king grows not so much in strength as by obtaining 


a £irm friend, who, though weak, may become powerful in 
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the future. 


4 


also. : But according to Kautilya, wealth is more 


important than friend, In Mahabharata’? gold, land and 
friend are equally important. Some&vara gives more 
importance to a friend. *° Under such friends (allies) 

all the constituents of the state conduce to the desired 
results. It is stated that it is more advantageous to the 
Vijigisu king to get a Sahgha on his side than to obtain 
troops or secure aally. The reason is that the Safigha 

is more closely knit and hence difficult to overpower. 

It is thus thought to be a better fighting unit than 
ordinary troops and more steadfast in alliance than an 


ordinary ally. It may be assumed that the constitution 
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of the Sangha was able to instil a feeling of solidarity 
among the confederating units. In the opening of the 
Manasollasa it is said that it is better to have a Saihgha 
on your side than to acquire an army or to secure an 
ally, to make use of it with the expedients of sama and 
dana. The ally is the ruler of a different similarly 
organised state and forms no part of the other state's 
internal organisation. His mention is primarily in 
connection with that of state's foreign relations. 
Some$vara states that friendship of the other king is 
welfare of both the kingdoms. So he gives third importance 
to the friendship of the neighbour kings. 


Treasury or Koéa 
Somesvara gives fourth importance to KoSa or treasury 


of the seven elements. The success of the Government must 
have rested on sound finance, for finance is said to be 


the very source of all achievements, */ The KoSa or 
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treasury of the king always serves a useful purpose in 
distress as well as in prosperity. It is sound Govern- 
ment whose sources of revenue are abundant and items of 
disbursement are limited. SomeSvara says that "the 
treasury should be full of precious objects like gold, 
silver, pearls, diamonds, ornaments, and many other 


48 


currencies." The treasury is the very life of the 


king. *? The king, whose treasury is empty is ruined. 


50 
SomeSvara further stresses that it is the treasury and 
not the person of the king which is the real sovereign. 


He alone wins victory who has got wealth. Only the king 
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who has wealth, is reckoned to be great and wellborn. 
The wealth for the koSa or treasury should be acquired 


by lawful means, not illegally.?* 


In this respect Somes—- 
vara discusses the sources of revenue of the state. First 
of all he suggests the means for ‘the progress of the Koga 
or treasury. He gives the similies of a lake and an 


anthill. > 


Koa can be raised and maintained only if it 
is regularly filled. Besides, it helps in the pursuit 
of dharma and kama also.°> From this picture of a rigid 
control of the entire economic life in the state, we may 
surmise that it presupposes economic planning by the 
state and that therefore we have in the text a descrip- 
tion of what may be called a planned economy. Such 
planning is necessitated by the very circumstances that 
prevail in South India, particularly the factors of 


climate and nature, 


Income and Expenditure of the State 


The splendours of the court, the salaries of the 


officers and establishments, the amny and multifarious 
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activities of the state necessitated a vast revenue. 
According to Kautilya and SomeSvara agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, and trades were the main source of revenue in 
ancient India. Their prosperity was the prosperity of 
the state itself. Revenue was derived partly from taxa- 
tion and partly from sources other than taxation. Land- 
tax was the primary source of revenue. SomeSvara gives 
some new idea for the progress of treasury or Koga, 
that is, to change copper into gold, and zinc into silver.>* 
(This information is given by SomeSvara in Second 
Prakarana, Fourth Adhyaya, from verses 377 to 394). 
There were also taxes collected from guilds of merchants 
and artisan classes. There were organised associations 
of bankers, traders and merchants. The chief revenue 
was collected in kind and in some cases in cash. Though 
the taxes on trade brought in money, the circulation 
of money in every state was very limited. Every trade 
transaction was carried on, for the most part, by barter. 
Wao 

Other source of income $$ the large tributes received 

from the feudatories. Valuable presents from the merchants 


he 
of other countries, and other kings also yielded profuse 
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\ 
income to the state. Fines and gifts were also plenti- 
ful source of income. 
Deal 

A good sean of income was used up by the military 
departmentsto maintain the soldiers, commanders, animals, 
Sac oenen paraphernalia of the army. The king spent the 
state income for religious and benevolent purposes also. 
And the state had to employ many paid officials to main- 
tain the departments. Besides the expenditure of the 
royal household, the king had to meet the pay and pension 
- of the officials including the menials. SomeSvara tells 
us that the state income goes to the construction of 
Durga (forts), Devagrha (temples), Marga (roads), Kupa 
(wells), Sabha (courts), and many* other good things for 


the subjects.”> 


And the King spent his money for enjoyment, 
fine arts, elephant-training, horse-training, other 

ta: 12aP 
education of the wars and so on. The king his 


treasury for the welfare of the Kingdom (2.4.377-540).. 


In conclusion, we may observe that consolidation and 


planning undertaken by SomeSvara -. is of a high order. 
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His dynamism and circumstances might have been other 
favourable factors, but without such planning he would 


have hardly been equal to the situation. 


a 


Rastra or Janapada 

According to SomeSvara -.the Rastra or Janapada is 
the fifth important state element. Without Janapada or 
citizens there is no state; Rastra means citizens of the “I! 


, Means (oe ereens “of ns 

state. The King must have fertile land and good citizens. 
Mond 

His kingdom must have rivers, mountains, gardens, elephants, 

cities and so on.-° The pradhanas or the mukhyas, are 


also called Janapada or Paura. They are not distinguished 


from the common people. All the residents in the capital 
and the countryside are treated as equal. SomeSvara has 
pointed out that the evidence of loyalties is felt ona 
regional basis. Different regions had evidently different 
customs, different ways of behaviour, different languages 


and different ways of life. It is laid down that the King, 
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after he has conquered a new territory, should act in 
conformity with the behaviour, dress, languages, and 
customs of his new subjects, so that the King may make 


himself acceptable to them. (2.3.151-376). 


Fort and Army (Durga and Bala) 
The next elements of the State are Fort and Army. 


The defence of the State is based on the forts (Durgas) 
and the army (Bala). These two are among the seven 
prakrtis or constituents of the State. Of these two, 
durga is more important and is placed earlier than army 
in the list of prakrtis. It represents the fortified 
capital of the state, where the King, if hard pressed 

by a strong enemy, can entrench himself and withstand 

a siege over a long period, during which diplomatic 
moves can be made to ease the enemy's pressure and avert 
a calamity. The army, it is true, can be used for offence 
as well as for defence, but if it is defeated, the king 
becomes altogether helpless and is at the mercy of the 


enemy. 


Some$vara's great military achievements would not 
have been possible without extensive preparation and 
planning. Manasollasa gives details regarding his efforts 


to buizd a mighty army, to put his treasury on a sound 
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basis, and<to organise an efficient system of espionage. 
The rulers of the Calukyas had good fighting forces to 
protect their kingdoms. The next recommends a gaties 

of posts along the frontier, each in charge of an antapala. 
In particular, there are to be four posts in the four 
principal directions, which are to serve as gates of 
entry into the State. The frontier posts, it seems, 

are to be some kind of natural fastnesses, not regular 
forts built by man. Four types of impregnable places 
are_mentioned, with protection secured by water, mountain, 
desert and forest. The army consisted of infantry, 


Cavalry, elephants and chariots.>! 


The principal fort 
in the State is at the capital city. Full details are 
given about the construction of the forts in Manasollasa. 
There are nine types of Forts or Durgas. °° Giri-durga and 


Jala-durga are most power£ul.°? Since the fort is a place 
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of shelter, in which one may have to remain entrenched 
over a long period, it is stated that the fort should have 
plenty of supplies stored in it and that there should 

also be secret means of escaping from it in case of need. 
Manu says°° about Durga: "One bow man, placed on a rampart, 
is a match in battle for one hundred foes, one hundred 
for ten thousand; hence it is prescribed in the Sastras 
that a king shall possess a fortress." The Manasollasa 
vividly shows how attentive SomeSvara was to the precepts 
of statepraft. It states that if the armies of the 
feudatory chiefs could make the king strong, he would 

be far stronger if he himself possessed a powerful amny. 
Determined to build such an army, Some&Svara, set about 
taking stock of things. SomeSvara clearly realised that 
dependence upon feudatory chiefs was not good, and that 
the king must have a large independent force under his 
direct control. This realisation led to some important 
changes in the system of military administration. A 
strong central army enabled him to take independent 


decisions and pursue his policies effectively. 
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Somedvara was shrewl enough to realise that regular 
payments to the army personnel was essential for a well- 
organised, disciplined, and strong army .o* He, therefore, 


arranged for regular payments. He appointed suitable men 


to various assignments for the army. Having consolidated 


his forces, he made significant observation regularly. ° 


Everywhere a soldier puts forth his best efforts 
not so much for the prospect of monetary gain as for the 
honour expected from his master. The soldiers should be 
ready to lay down their lives to save their king on the 
battle-field. All the same, a ruler should be careful 
and punctual in paying his forces, “What is the use of 


a cloud which does not rain in time?" ©? 
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From another point of view the troops are said to be 


of six kinds:°* 


Maulabala, Bhrtyabala, Mitrabala, Sreni- 
bala, Atavibala, and Amitrabala. The nature and works of 
these is assumed to be well-known. Of these, the Maula- 
bala appears to refer to the standing army of the State, 
recruited from families of hereditary soldiers, loyal 

to the ruling dynasty.°> The word Maula is derived from 
mula, which often refers to the native land, the base 
from which the Vijigisu starts on an expedition of 
conquest. Primarily then the expression means native 
force. However, the Bhrtyabala is also recruited from 
the natives of the land. The difference appears to 
consist in this that they do not form a standing amny, 
but are recruited for a particular occasion. The Bhrtya- 
bala is naturally regarded as inferior to the Maulabala. 
The troops of an ally which come to join in an expedition 
or to help in defence are the Mitrabala, while troops 


belonging to some enemy, either conquered, borrowed, 
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hired or purchased from him, constitute the Amitrabala. 
Srenibala appears to differ from the Bhrtyabala in that 
it is organised in bands, each under its own Srenimukhya, 
whereas in the latter each soldier is recruited indivi-~ 
dually. Atavikabala refers to forest tribes such as 
$abaras, Pulindas and others. ‘These are under their own 


chiefs. 


The loyalty of the troops is of utmost importance 
and therefore it is recommended that they should be under 
the constant surveillance of spies, prostitutes, anbiaahe, 
actors and singers in secret service, besides being under 
the watchful eye of penton seme officers. The importance 
of the training of the armed forces is naturally emphasised. 
There is to be practice of the fighting arts every day 
except on holidays and the king is to carry out an inspec- 
tion of the various units and their fighting qualities 


at frequent intervals. 


There is a very detailed classification of weapons 
in the Manasollasa. Description of weapons in such works 


as the Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja, °° show little or no affinity 


66. Hhaerta farfan: fraser g-139- 
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with the contents of this second chapter. Manasollasa 
mentions a large number of Yantras and Ayudhas of which 
there is no trace in the other works. The Manasollasa 
contains many details about the care of weapons and the 
training of horses and elephants. This is a subject 
dealt with at great length in this text, which claims to 
be based on the teaching of the founders of the A$vaSastra 
and the Hastigastra, namely, Salihotra of Nakula and 
Palakapaya respectively. A comparison with these works 
again shows that the Manasollasa is based on different 
traditions. For example, the ASvacikitsa of Nakula mentions 
Tajika, KharaSana, Kekana, Sindhupura, and so on as types 
of horses in accordance with the place of their origin. 
The Manasollasa knows the horses from Yavanadésa and 


Kathbo ja. °” 
According to Some$vara Podhara, Kandaleya, Yaudheya, 


Nakula tells®* about YavanadeS$a horses. 


Vajapeya, Vanayaja, and Parasika types of horses are very 


67. Seeadaatand: eTestasgaarty | 
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important. °? 


The ArthaSastra of Kautilya iow only the 
horses from Sindhu, but refers to other types like Kambojaka, 
Arattaja, Bahlika etc.’° Horses are praised for their 
utility in war and mention is made of various character- 
istics of efficient chargers. Particularly good are the 
well-trained ones with well-proportioned, symmetrical and 
compact limbs. Good horses have large foreheads, mouths 
depressed on the outside, smooth skins, stout shoulders, 


V1 Their colours 


long legs, broad backs, and lean bellies. 
are like those of pearls, or blue lotuses, or gold, or 
filaments of flowers, or collyrium, or bees or the rising 
sun, or ASoka flewers, or parrots. The neighing of good 
horses is deep like the trumpeting of elephants, or the 
roar of lions, or the bellowing of oxen, or like the sound 
of trumpets, drums or clouds. The smell of good horses 


is like that of red lotuses, blue lotuses or Malati flowers. 


These are some of the characteristics of good horses. 
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Like horses, elephants are also praised for their 
utility in war, and mention is made of various character- 
istics of efficient elephants. Manasollasa refers to the 
origin of elephants from Brahman, Prajapati, Indra, Kubera, 
Varuna, Candra, Agni, Visnu, and so on, or from the eight 
quarter-elephants (diggajas). They also classify elephants 
as Devah$a, Gandharvah$a, Brahmanai$a, KsatriyathSa, Sudrahéa, 
Raksasah$a, etc, according to their sattva./* (2.3.221-281). 
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There is some agreement about the places of origin of the 
7eBiocyte ; ; 
best, the midatag and the lowest kinds of elephants in 


Kautilya's arthagastra. /? The ways of catching elephants 


fesgary civsatra ITE: 
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7 


+, described in Manasollasa a and elsewhere are not to be 
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found in Kautilya ArthagSastra. King Bhulekamalla 


SomeSvara III gives description of the training of elephants. /© 


In the old Indian armies the elephants were very important, 
and a number of verses occur on the importance of the 
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military role of these animals. The speed of elephants 


is praised in YaSastilaka of Somadeva (3.309). The writer 
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75. R.P.Kangle. The Kautilya-Arthagastra - A Study. 
(University o£ Bombay, 1965), p.88. 
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on polity goes as far as to offer salutation to elephants. /® 
Somadeva says, "Elephants serve as fortresses in danger, 
as causeway in traversing waters, as house on the wayside, 
and as monsters in battle. They give delight in moments 
of joy. What other vehicle is there in the world, compa- 
rable to them? When at the time of battle, a mighty 
elephant proudly begins to charge, stepping to amd fro, 
and turning to the right and to the left, with all possible 
movements, the foeman's elephants are ere long pierced, 
the horses crushed, the chariots scattered, and the 
infantry reduced to pulp." /? Vikramaditya VI tried to 
combine the best in the traditional knowledge regarding 
State-craft and military science with the current develop- 
ments in these fields with a view to making the Calukya 


dynasty a might power. 
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Provincial Administration 

During the time of Somesvara, the Calukya empire had 
become too extensive to be ruled by one central executive 
body. It was not possible to have direct dealings with 
the distant provinces. For administrative efficiency, 
the empire was divided into a number of provinces, and 
they were constituted as separate units under the village 
heads. The Gramadhikari was the village head, the link 
between the government and the village throughout the 
whole of India's long history. Dr.Krishna Murari says: °° 
“He is the gramani of the Vedic times, the gramasvami 
of the ArthaSastra of Kautilya, and the gramabho jaka 
and Vodeya of the other Calukya inscriptions." 


The rural population lived in villages that were 
headed by gramanis, the headmen, and were more or less 
self-sufficient and autonomous, They were the primary 
cells of the body politic, which held the society together. 
Each village had an assembly which met periodically or 


on urgent occasions for the settlements of disputes, °+ 


80. op.cit. Pe 203. 


81. A.V.Narasimhamurti and B.K.Gururajarao: Samagra 
Bharatiya Itihasa. (Gita Book House, Mysore 1976) p.331. 
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Some$vara's Manasollasa discusses this matter in detail. 


It tells in this respect, °* 


that "Gramadhikari takes 
willage tangles (problems) to the head of the DaSagramas. 
If it is not solved, both are to inform the head of the 
VinhSati-gramadhikari. I£ it is not complete, the problem 
is taken to Sata-gramadhikari, Sahasra-gramadhikari and 
lastly to the king and all are to find the proper solu- 
tion for that matter." In this way in the Calukya period 
there was good and self-sufficient administration in the 
local areas. Every village had its representative, in 
the king's assembly. The Janapadas or different villages 
were under the administrative control of Janapada-mahattara, 


also known as rastr amukhya. Every village was thus 
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self-governing and there were unions of villages and self- 
governing federations. Rural politics was, to a great 
extent, independent of state politics. India owes the 
preservations of her culture to her self-governing villages. 
The political revolutions or the changes at the top 


hardly affected the rural people. 


“Giving evidence before a select committee of the 
house of commons (1832), Sir Charles Metcalfe summed up 
the position in the following words: The Indian village 
communities are little republics, having nearly everything 
they want within themselves, and almost independent of any 
foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing else 
lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down, revolution 
succeeds revolution... but the village community remains 
the same... This union of the village communities, each 
one forming a separate little state in itself has contri- 
buted more than any other cause to the preservation of 
the espise of India... and is in a high degree conducive 
to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great posi- 


tion of freedom and independence, "8? 


83. Radhakrishna Choudhary: Kautilya's Political 
ideas and Institutions. (The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
Office, Varanasi, 1971), p.196. 
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Limitations upon the Royal Power 
Although the king wes practically supreme in the admi- 


nistration of the State, the established laws of the land, 
customs and religion exercised considerable influence on 
royal despotism. SomeSvara says that a king should always 
be willing to receive good advice, and the minister, 
Purohita, subordinate officers, and feudatories, Gramadhi- 
karis, prominent persons of the State as well as friends 
should be prepared to offer sound advice. The king is 
advised not to neglect the counsel of his ministers, 
otherwise he will soon find himself overwhelmed by his 


foes. His obstainacy will plunge him into ruini 


During the Calukyan period the scope of State's 
activities became wide. So, naturally it necessitated 
the growth of public service. The king had to provide 
people with the means which caused prosperity to them, 
but it was impossible for him to do so alone, so he had 
to organise a very efficient civil service for carrying 
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out multifarious affairs of the State. The Calukyan 
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Government was not rigidly centralized. The provincial 
governors, subordinate officers and feudatories, vassals 
and potentates exercised their authority with a certain 
measure of freedom within their circles. "The decentrali- 
zation and freedom of action was more effective at the 
lowest levels of village administration. "°° Though 

under the control of central authority in a few vital 
matters like state revenue, law and order and foreign 
relations; the villages were autonomous units which were 
given a free hand in shaping their way of life and manag- 
ing their multifarious day~to-day affairs. In respect of 
the Agrahara villages whose number was fairly large, the 
autonomy was fuller and more fruitful. A king was 
approved by the people to act as central authority for 
the maintenance of law and order and for protection from 
foreign invasion. °° A king had to govern the State 


according to the Smrti laws’ with the help of his prakrti. 


‘So the king was, thus, a constitutional arch. Ifa 


; king failed in his duty and acted in contravention, a 


conflict between the king and the people was inevitable. 


85. P.B.Desai, op.cit. p.205. 


86. Mahabharata Santiparva - Chapter 67, RV.X.173.1; 
AV.1I.93 III. 4, IV.22, VI. 87-88. 
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The next check over the king seems to be the feudal 
nobility and prominent persons of the state who, backed 
by the people, could defy the tyrannical rule of the king 
by raising an armed rebellion. 


Another check, that influenced the king's policies, 
was the public opinion which was generally conveyed to 
the king through the state officials and spies. Sometimes, 
he himself went out to know the public opinion. By this 
the king always remained conscious of the rightful 
conduct of kingly duties. Moreover, an extensive 
decentralisation of Government functions and powers 
invested in the village councils, town committees, district 
boards and a number of corporate institutions embracing 
the spheres of agriculture, trade, commerce, and indus- 
tries also served as a check on king's prerogatives. 
Dr.P.B.Desai says: “The spirit of democracy was in 
evidence in all walks of life, among the castes and 


. communities, classes and masses and groups and sections."27 


87. op.cit. p.205. 
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In ancient India a king in his old age generally 
preferred to abdicate the throne in favour of his heir 
and spent the rest of his life in religious and spiritual 
activities, Kalidasa says in Raghuvah$a that the kings 


left their mortal coils through the practice of Yoga. °° 


ee "SomeSvara I (Ahava- 


According to Dr.Krishna Murari, 
malla) bathed in the river and gave much gold in charity. 
He entered the river Tungabhadra again and proceeded to 
the middle of the stream until the water reached his 

neck, In the din, caused by the waves and a number of 
musical instruments, he drowned himself. This event must 
have taken place in Saka 991 (A.D.1069)." So the Indian 
kings did not misuse their powers; they wanted welfare 

of the public and the state. The queens also participated 
in the administration of the government; 7° they gave their 


suggestions for the progress of the people. 
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CHAPTER - IIT 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS REFLECTED IN SOMESVARA'S 
MANASOLLASA 


The Manasollasa mentions different terms for the 
science of Government, which technically is known as 
Dandaniti. A perusal of these terms reveals significant 
meanings which show the gradual development of this science 
for centuries during which the texts of Dandaniti were 
composed. Usually it refers to the term Rajadharma for 
the science of Government. Raja means the King or Master, 
@nd Dharma stands for his duties and responsibilities to 
the people and the State. Hence, the science dealing with 


the king's duties is rightly termed Rajadharma. 


Raja or the king is an inevitable agency for the 
welfare of the people, who in the remote past Wf realised 
his importance for the protection of their social and 
economic institutions. These were unsafe without a ruling 
authority to hold and inflict the Danda upon those who did 
not follow the rules of law. A king is the root cause of 
all success and happiness and creates spiritual atmosphere 
by protecting the Dharma. Raja is the person, who causes 
the development of arts and culture in his kingdom, so he 


is essential for all-round development of the people. 


er 
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Somegvara throws a flood of light on the contemporary 
social ideals. The administration of social justice is one 
of the most important functions to be discharged by the 
State. The Danda is a coercive but an effective power 
given to the king for regulating the life of the subjects. 
The State is not an idle institution; it is not an onlooker 

i 6 the happenings, but is a forceful and living institution 
to correct those persons who do not follow the rules of 
conduct, either established by tradition or prescribed 


by scriptures. 


The Manasollasa regards Dharma as the root of the 
State; hence the enforcement of law or Damda is essential 
for its existence. The Maryada or moral law is well 
established in society when the king controls the evils, 


and shows compassion towards the good ones.“ The duties 
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of the four ASramas or orders were duly assigned by tradi- 
tion. A Brahmana was to study and teach the Vedas, perform 
sacrifices, make others perform the same and receive gifts. 
A Ksatriya was to study the Vedas, perform sacrifices and 
protect the people. The VaiSya was to study the Vedas, 
perform sacrifices, promote agriculture, cattle breeding 
and trade.> ‘The Sidra was to serve the other people. 
According to Dharmendra Kumar Gupta "Of the four castes 
the first three were collectively called dyija or dvijati, 
literally meaning 'twice-born' and signifying that the 
investiture of sacred thread, that entitled them to study 


the Vedas, constituted their second birth."4 


It is the fear of Danda which keeps the four Varnas 
on the right path, as they do not dare to deviate from 
the path sanctioned by the scriptures. The social order 
is properly maintained when Danda is properly utilised by 
the king. When the people do not follow their duties and 


3° grasaata atfaare, facto wf is. 
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4. Dharmendra Kumar Gupta: "Society and Culture in 
the time of Dandin." (Meharchand Lachhmandas, Daryaganj, 
Delhi, 1972), pe201. 
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encroach upon the rights of other persons, they are corrected 
and kept on the right path by the king. It is only when 
the culprits are not punished, that all the considerations 


of life as to what to do and what not, come to an end. 


The administration of social justice is not merely 
a matter of public order, but is a sacred and religious 
duty of the king. This is made clear by numerous other 
texts which declare that by reason .of the proper administra- 
tion of justice, the king will not merely obtain the good 
will of his subjects, but would attain the heaven and that 
by miscarriage of justice he will not merely lose the 
good will of his subjects, but also incur punishment for 


sin. 


In the Manasollasa, SomeSvara discusses the duties 
of the four ASramas. The duty of the Brahmacarin was to 
study the Vedas, to worship fire, to perform ablution at 
proper times, to live by @lms and to stay with his teachers 
to the end of his student-life, in his absence with 
teacher's son or with a fellow ‘student. The duty of the 
householder was to earn his livelihood by proper means, 
to marry among his equals, to have contacts with his wife 
at proper times and to make gifts. The duty of the 


Vanaprastha consisted in the observance of continence, 
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sleeping on bare earth, keeping matted hair, wearing deer- 
skin, and living upon the forest produce. The Parivrajaka 
had to control his senses, abstain from all works and to 
maintain external and internal purity. The principles 
common to all the ASramas were non-injury to all, truthful- 
ness, freedom from spite, non-wickedness and forgiveness. 


Every one was expected to do one's own duty or Svadharma. 


The king in Some$vara's Manasollasa, was entrusted 
with the task of maintaining the approved social order 
and protecting all in the performance of their duties. 
The state stood for the people's welfare; hence it had 
to appoint a large number of officers to look after them 
for their prosperity. The king had his own personal 
staff such as personal attendants, cooks, ° palace guards 


and the superintendents of harem, ’ doctor of the palace, ® 


5. Waeaid — 4.98. 
cae: wHtsaea paearhaaares 7 | 
cmeaTtsfarrecqaraey Taaefee 
6. wee: yhade: garseo ote: | 
aera y fatwa: saregat falar i 2.2.134. 
7. foert ate<Tare araerat fouPasa: | 
STSATSTe-HIT: VATAUTETY SBT | 2.22146. 
8. Teamreartaat darararafagarary | 
seTote—faaeary garecnty TreaarTsy 1) 1-19-139. 


RT a waar a arfwat a vaya 
ae oT wat ae arated fafereay i 2.2.138. 
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and for the welfare of society the king had judges of the 


court or Dharmadhikari, ” and so on. 


In political and military fields he and his ministers, 
along with the army, were very prominent. In social field 
also the king himself with his agents had to protect the 
social institutions and had to impart justice to all as 
sanctioned and formulated by the Sastras. Hence, the ry 
judicial officers, namely the judges of different grades, 
played important roles in their field. The people's 
prosperity dependadupon economic stability; so the civil 
servants employed in economic affairs had to perform their 
duties efficiently. The religious field also was covered 
by the civil services, as the king stood for the protec~ 
tion of Dharma, because he was regarded as the protector 
of the Vedas and the Vedic traditions. For the promotion 
of education and culture, the State had to establish and 
patronise educational institutions and learned persons. 
Generally persons love the king or Master for the fulfil- 
ment of their selfish motives, but good and loyal servants 
serve him even sacrificing their own interests and life. 


The king enjoys the fruits of his State being assisted 


- TafanreasereaT Men faa tear: 
cat eT Pea: iit aie cee Il 202.93. 
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by competent servants well-versed in different branches 
of arts and sciences. Good servants are very active, 


and being ordered by the king act swiftly and efficiently. 


The utility of Givi BeEven ts depends upon the 
virtues of the king. Though born in high families, 
they do not perform their duties properly; if he is 
motivated by selfishness and attachment and has not 
controlled his senses. Such a king, does not enjoy the 


fruits of his State, 1° 


Kautilya expresses similar view 
regarding the utility of civil servants (5.4). The civil 
servants render their services to the State, and cause 
prosperity to it, so in lieu of that the king should do 
what is conducive to their welfare. It is his duty to 
encourage those civil servants and military servants 

with sweet words, who are very active, swift and efficient 


and must respect those who perform their duties well. ++ 


10. HeTarea - arf 116.6-7. 
at eaacgetta: Persad eH: 
3 PROTESTS: N 
cee qear Pept area “at PTT: | 
Ta geate: a Tay Arya 


Il. gaudfa’ ear gatcare: AAT: | 
PATEAUSATeMT ATAATTY aT-aETary | 
waar AweTteUaT | 
area: gteareag aire we TeaaTat: Ml 2620.1146-47~ 
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Further, he should promote the services of those military 
and civil servants who are efficient and wish to serve 
him well. Somadeva has in this connection the following 
advice in vag$astilaka. /? "Kings who enjoy pleasures at 
will, leaving the charge of the kingdom in the hands of 
officials, are foolish indeed. They might as well sleep, 
leaving the cats incharge of milk. The movement of fish 
in the water and of birds in the sky might sometimes be 
known, but the conduct of ministers, inscrutable even 

in palpable matters, can never be known." There cannot 
be a kingdom with the king alone without any officials; 
so they have to be created as well as guarded with care. 
Somedvara clearly says in the Manasollasa that letters 
and presents sent by a friend or an enemy should not be 


accepted without being examined by trust-worthy persons. 


WeTared wrfPaad 119-15, 120-22. 
sTafaaaT otha tar faeTaaeyT FAT: 
y acaT: uTfeafecreasr arecd gata 
qcagsear Pauaar ha Hey SAT | 
aerfearagetia PART ETAT RATIAT I 


ee nar PEC — 3.23r2u. 
Prraeca fire reser reasorad & rar faereanet: 


fssTa-a-aTfed-grameT: waafad ti gefea: facta: 


area abt: afer fodtar afar cartes oarfaas: 
Y seagreeste aarantur 4 aradsaTcuared afea: 
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The duties and qualifications of various officials of 

the king are dealt with by Some$vara in the Manasollasa. 
These are found as well in Kamandakiya Nitisara, Kautilya's 
ArthaSastra, Somadeva's YaSastilaka, Yuktikalpataru of 


BHoja and other works. 


The Duta or envoy should be an aged Brahmana, learned, 
eloquent, forbearning in the face of provocation and 
amiable; he should be efficient, courageous, pure, wise 
and ready-witted. Manu says about Duta or an ambassador: 7% 
"Let him also appoint the Duta who is versed in all 
sciences, who understands hints, expressions of the face 
and gestures, who is honest, skilful and of noble family. 
Such an ambassador is commended to a king." Great impor- 
tance is attached to the role of the spies in the king's 
government and they are regarded as a sort of secom 


sight for him. The institution of spies is treated in 
Se ee ee 


~13. AGeaha - 6-63-64. 
qt ta gedta adnreatanrecy | 
sfecratedses ofr ag gartqarag t 
waved: yfady: eafaary saetefag | 
ausary atatateat gat tat oer ti 
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great detail in all ancient works on Indian polity. 
According to Manu“* "Having performed his twilight-devo - 
tions, let him, well-armed, hear in an inner apartment 
the doings of those who make secret reports and of his 


spies." Yajflavalkya?” also has dealt with this. 


How should the king inflict punishment upon the 
civil servants? Should he act according to his own will 
or follow the advice of others blindly? It is laid down 
that one should <:-_. be punished after Finding out 
his guilt and for this, he personally or through his 
agent should enquire into the cause of allegations or 
real offence. 16 The culprits should be punished in 
accordance with the gravity of the offence. For light 
offence, harsh punishment must not be inflicted, but 


it should be of the proper type.?? The king, who inflicts 


14. Haeuha - 7-223. 
weeaT atarey WRaTEsa ars Wea | 
rerarenrfaar dq ofeefat a afsenq i 
[5. araceray Fafa — 1-330. 
TENTH ED IOOTSITI TT TEaT Hay 
Wreacara yaTt ToSreaTeaTaha 7 
16. FINTY GOTT WaT geo STY | 
aeTAT nett pif aT fereeth H 20206 | Qutb 


17. qierqecavsed edaccafecfear | 
aad Tact ArITAT waaay Wt 2.1.6. 
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proper punishment on the culprits, prospers much. so he 
should always have proper control over them and punish- 


ment should be properly inflicted, 18 


Concept of Dharma and Danda 


The Manasollasa while referring to the administra- 
tion of justice mentions many times Dharma and Danda. In 
order to know the judicial system, it is necessary to 


understand these two key-concepts. 


Dharma is a very comprehensive term. It is translated 
into English as Religion, but this word does not give its 
true and complete meaning. Dharma stands for a way, a 
path of life and a mode of conduct. It has originated 
from the root "Dhr" which means to hold or support. 


So it should be regarded as the embodiment of all those 


te avesareatd anpfast aa: | 
; TEAT HEIST TATUTAATETY tl 2-20-1297. 
Cf, HeTarea wrfedmd 122.41. 
caged T ATED Get aT ATHTSTRATY | 
miratstedheg erat Faas i 
18. qataiqrsfa=ararg soehiar fer: | 
aeeecay tse stars oferaet i 2-20-1298. 
ce, HeTarea wrfead 120.29. 
Samat vee vara te fame: | 
TOUTCAT WORST 8 May Treen fag 1 
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rules and means which sustain the world, and particularly 
the human life. But it is not rigid principle of life, 
it is ever changing and modified according to the circums- 


tances. 


Dharma also means the law or the ordinance and stands 
for the moral concepts which are to be protected and 
preserved by the king. He is the protector of Dharma 
and it is his duty to enforce its observance by the people. ?? 
He is not the head of the law, but its regulator and 
is considered more as protector of the social and moral 
principles. He can protect the general and constitutional 
aspects of the social and moral conduct. Dharma indicates 
the duties of the persons and stands for the maintenance 
of A$rama and Varna Dharmas, which the king has to enforce, 
and to punish those who violate them. The Varna and 
A&Srama schemes were conceived to enable the society to make 
the best of the potentialities in the individual, so that, 
through the functioning of the best and the finest that 
individuals are capable of the best may be formulated and 


inherited by the group. In short, it may be said that 


19. Heraread wife of 121-11. 
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Dharma stands for moral and ethical duties, good works, 
religious virtues, the universal truth, divine justice, 
conventions as well as social and individual duties. 
The king has to work according to its injunctions in 


its comprehensive meaning. 


Like Dharma, Danda also has different meanings. 
Its literal meaning is the staff, but politically it 
means the kingly power and his authority to inflict 
punishment upon the culprits. The root of Danda is 
discipline. The notion of Danda is apparent in the use 
of the phrase like Dandadhrt, wielder of Danda. The king 
has to utilise it for punishing the culprits in order to 
maintain the social order and peace. It is not an instru- 
ment to crush the people, but a means to remder services 
to them. SomeSvara says that Danda is the last among the 
four means. 2° Further he states that there are fifteen 
types of Danda.** In the Manasollasa, SomeSvara gives 


the names and nature of the fifteen types of Danda. 


20. suTafandarfy at 4 meat sag fey: | 
wey avs ygodta saaqTy afe sata: i 2-20-1031. 


21. wfasoq car oTaf Gust GTayacuT: | 
WIR TTS GTAP Vs Guay FHAT: I 2-20-1033. 
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First of all, he divides it into two parts. The Dandas 
are defined on the basis of the strength of the kings; 

a strong king can use twelve types of Danda, and a weak 
king can use three types of Danda, these are Visa, Ghata, 


and Abhicara.* 


The twelve types of Dandas proposed by SomeSvara 


are as £ollows:2° 


1. DeSanagaka Danda - wherein the forest, garden, 
tanks and lakes of the enemies are destroyed, and villages 


are burnt. 


2 Janafga-cheda Danda - wherein the nose, ear, and 


the other organs of the enemies are cut. 


22. amifenfaetsa stm Perarfaar | 

Toteur voeaat avst faserarfeatTear: i) 2-20-1225. 
23. SUAS TAT GATHICBGHTUT | 

whet avert sfarrerdar oe: I 

SVETeY ears: wes ge: 

gine: PaUTAaTet aafaaieedar | 

UGTaet HETavS: WRETHTH: | 

SuTaTaT Getare wfc: aTaseAT. | 2-20. 1035-1037. 
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3. Gograha Danda - wherein the enemies’ land, animals 


are attacked and put under his control. 


4. Dhanyaharana Danda - wherein the enemies‘ food- 


grains are looted or robbed. 


5. Bandigraha Danda - wherein the enemies' gentlemen, 


merchants and others are arrested. 


6. DeSahara Danda - wherein the enemies' land is 


occupied and ruled. 


7. Dhanadana Danda ~ wherein the gold, silver etc. 


are looted. 


8. Sarvasvaharana Danda - wherein the enemies’ wealth, 


foodgrains, cows, animals, clothes, goods etc. are robbed. 


9. Durgabhahga Danda - wherein enemies' forts are 
attacked and destroyed. SomeSvara gives more details in 


this context (2.20.1048-1074). 


10. Sthanadaha Dapda - wherein the enemies’ houses, 
weapons, cities, palaces,:many storied buildings, forts, 
gates, queen's houses, Army Commanders‘ houses, markets, 


etc. are burnt (2.20.1075~-1078). 
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11. DeSanirvasaka Danda - wherein the king has lost 
the kingdom, ministers, forts, as well as army, and has 
started living in the forest in huts, without queen, 
children, friends, servants etc., Facing poverty which 
he never experienced and thinking of his past glorious 
life (2.20.1079-1081). 

12. Yuddhavadha Danda - wherein the king kills his 
enemy in a fight with the help of all sources of strength. 


(2.20.1082~1224). 


Some$vara explains the following three types of Dandas 
in addition to the twelve already mentioned: 
1. Visa Danda 
2. Ghata Danda 


3. Abhicara Danda. 


1. Visa Danda: In this SomeSvara has explained the 
various ways of using Viga Danda on a strong king by a 
weaker one. In the beginning, he has classified poison 
into three distinct categories namely Sthavara, Jahgama 


4 


and Krtrima. ? He has said that Halahala, srngi, kalakuta 


2u. fas etated Whe ate FITTER | 
Gees age g earat chatting i 
mesg iar fae coupe Tag: | 
fara-goafatad afad Tasca i 2.20-1226-1227. 
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and Vatsanabha are the sthavara (steady) Visa. The poison 
in the snakes and other poisonous creatures is Jahgama 
(spreading ) Visa. According to him the poison formed by 
mixing opposite Dravyas, is the Krtrima (artificial) Visa. 
After explaining the three categories of the Visa, Some$vara 
has explained when, where, how and by whom the Visa is 


to be administered. 


SomeSvara has said that Visa is to be administered 
on the enemy king through a subject of that king who behave 
as an honest man but tries to achieve this, he has suggested 
that Visa is to be mixed in the tank containing drinking 
water, well, puskarini, lake etc. And the water, oil, 


padukas etc. to be used by the enemy king. 2° 


Just to create havoc in the public and upset the 
mental peace of the stronger king; the Princes, Sacivas, 
Amatyas, Senapatis, etc. of the stronger king should be 


poisoned. This is called Visa Danda. 


| 25. ATA CUT Cer OTATEUS aTTge | 
pisTusefetiney gyi Tay FENTy ll 2-20-1229. 
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2. Ghata Danda: SomeSvara has hinted at the quali- 
tiles expected from the person who administers Ghata Danda. 
He has said that such a person should be brave, fighting 
unto the last breath, the most loyal to the king, rising 
to the >: i... occasion, intelligent etc. Further he says 
that the enemy king should be victimised by this Danda at 
an occasion and time, when he is not conscious of such 
pilots and when he is too muah: deewned in the imaginary 
worla, 7° The Yantras should be made to fall on the king 
to be victimised at a time when he is moving in proces~ 
sions, or when he is in a jubilius mood after a successful 
battle, performing various sacrifices etc. The same 
thing can be achieved with the help of Yantras to make 
some things like the KalaSa of Ratha, parts of the Mantapa, 
bridges etc, to fall on the king to be victimised, when 
he is moving nearby or through them, so that the name of 
the person responsible for his death is not known to 
others. The Danda administered in this way to bring 
about death to enemy king, is called Ghata Danda. The 
Danda administered in this way to bring about death to 


the enemy king, is called Ghata Danda. 


26. qattantredten: wees | 
avaar feo wtafaars: a attic: | 2-20-1237. 
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3. Abhicara Danda: SomeSvara has said that this 
Danda, brings about effects which are usually impossible 
for a common man. According to him, the king should 
administer this Danda on the enemy king through a Brahmana 
who has conquered his senses who is religious, wellversed 
with sorcery practices of the Atharva Veda and having 
mastery over all types of Mantras and Tantras. He has 
said the enemy king can be dislodged even from a distance 


by administering this Abhicara panda. ?/ 


Further he says that the Kahala Lamps, Dhupas, arrows, 
feathers of all peacock, Aksatas, etc. should be prepared 
through Abhicaraka homas (sacrifice), téfitic Yantra-~ 
Lekhanas, as well as Japa and then these should be used 
to mesmerise the enemy king, so that he can be arrested 


and dethroned Jater:*? 


27. aTiauurera faaresgarad: | 
afedq Tareteeay PUTATgGad Ted” TAT I 2-20-1241. 


28. wadfatuarcast arene tar ae: | 
Tara faarsagtre act Peay i 2-20-1338. 
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Some$vara, continuing further, says that by adminis- 
tering this Danda one can create enimity in the friends 
of the enemy king. He has also said that such enemies 
of the enemy king become the friends of the king who 
administers the Abhicara Dapda. ‘Thus the enemy can be 


atreated and killed. ° 


From this, it 1s obvious that at the time of Somedvara, 
sorcery was used by the kings for achieving victory over 


the enemy. 


SomeSvara discusses the origin and functions of Danda. 
He explains how it protects the people, how it controls 
them, what its different names are and how it came to 
the Ksatriyas. According to the Mahabharata,°° it is 


the ultimate physical power which has been given to the 


29. fraser fearf ah gafea fafau: | 


detest fad aq F RITA 8 avstsfRaTep: | 2.20.12h2. 
30. HETATYG WIP 5 121-89. 
my atreg at, wear a a | 
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king for the protection of Dharma or the regulation of law. 
It has been regarded as Vyavahara because it removes the 
Avahara dissolution of Dharma. So,in this way, the main 
aim of Danda is the preservation of Dharma which results 


. 


in all-round prosperity.?* 


Religion 
In the period of Some$vara people entertained high 
principles in respect of religion, religious faith and 
practices. The Manasollasa has instructed the king to 
act according to the injunction of Dharma. There are 
mainly four sources of Dharma such as the ‘Sruti', 


‘smrti’, Sadacara, and the custom. Other works also 


refer to these sources of Dharma. 


31. HETATRA WIP 121-10-13. 

ate dacaey traeaaaT oteaarfed: | 
atts acess Trarfyaaarcaar | 
gaT wate a: wae vq a dad: 
sarees IT ASAT ORT | 
aq gtr afases seanit aed Fed tl 
orind cat otaaa: start fag: | 

e CUPETCEY UTSUTATQCUGETE FEtead | 
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Sadacara or good conduct of good ones also is the 
source of Dharma, if it is not opposed to the rules 
formulated by the Sruti and smrti. >? Dharma originates 
from the good customs. In all the early societies, 
custom was the supreme force and was obeyed. Government 
had not been evolved at that time, and so no formal law 
had come into existence. Sociability and imitation gave 
rise to the similarity of conduct, and the latter to 
custom. Sadacara 1s difficult to be defined because 
a custom that may be good under certain circumstances 


may be bad under others. 


In order to know the scope and nature of the custom, 
it is necessary to deal with kula-jati-Sreni and Dega- 
dharmas. "The primeval laws of countries, of castes, 
of families, and the rules concerning heretics and 
companies of traders and the like, all that Manu has 


declared in these Institutes."°? The kuladharma was 


32. WEeTaTed WTP AM 252.5. 
AaTaTRY Fat sh: AaeCATaT eM: | 
ATEUTaTES Hs TEE AaTITeT aT 1 
33. Waryfa 1-118. 
amanfy arfaaaty squats aradry | 
TSM wWeaAsteaardaTy Wa: I 
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an important matter in religious rituals. It is to be 
noted that different families followed their own familv 
traditions. The Jatidharma consisted of customs and 
practices peculiar to different castes and sub=~castes. 


SomeSvara tells us "God is One". Do not hate any Goa", 4 


The DeSa-Dharma is the custom of a particular place. 
It 1s not necessary to follow the same rules throughout 
the whole country in different conditions. Hence, it is 
the DeSa=-Dharma, which is responsible for the great 
variations in Hindu law in different regions. As we 
have seen, tne ruler, that is the State, is required 
to safeguard the social order based on the Varna and 
ASrama system. This order is believed to be prescribed 
in the Vedas and as such thought of as divinely ordained 
and immutable. The State had no hand in its creation, 
nor has it the right to try to modify 1t. The duty of 
the State is only to preserve this order and not allow 


it to be disturbed in any way. In this respect the 


34. aeusTaty earat faeat ou a avg | 
ad dae EsqaT qAeeutA AgEaG | 
Rg go arfeas araarfyn: saat Ae: | 
aaa AAT AA ATH Il 1-12-105-106. 
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stand-point of SomeSvara's Manasollasa in no way differs 


from that of DharmaSastra. 


Social Customs 

It is the Vedic way of life, based on the Trayi- 
Dharma. That alone is declared beneficial to the people 
and the State. In consonance with this, the Vedic 
samiskara of Garbhadhana, Puhsavana, Simantonnayana, 
Jatakarma, Namakarana, Annapragana, Karnavedha, Cudakarana, 
Upanayana, Godana, Vivaha, and so on are prescribed in 
Manasollasa. °° (3.12.1302-1522) for the prince. Some$vara 
discusses the merits and importance of these sahskaras 


and tells us how to perform them. 


35. CaTTEMHTT gam oe TTR 
Uo THAgeD UATHT HATA MW 3-12-1302. 
adie arf warrea gotedesat rary I 3-12-1308. 
ea—Pea ae eT RRMA ll 3-1261337- 
ararradarged gst STaT BATH | 3-12-1338. 
wed aTe ya aes Foat a weifars | 
IHTAfashy sera hee ll 3-12-61 340. 
sth aber get ap gotta rag 
aw qatcch atsft aerandsty aT W 3-12-1341. 
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Manasollasa describes a number of rites and practices 
which are supposed to produce occult powers or miraculous 
effects. There are many recipes for miraculous obtainment 
of better new dentation, handsome appearance even in oldage, 
possessing Divya Sarira, ability of disappearance (to be 
Adréya), attaining long life capacity of moving in the 
space (flying in the Aka$a), for remaining without food 
for days together, for walking long distance without gett- 


ing tired and so on (2.1.14=-51). 


SomeSvara says that the king must=worship the 


§almali tree in the evening on the Trayoda$i tithi of 


Krsnapaksa. Then he should utter the mula_mantra seven 


times after wifiding that tree with red threads. After 
abhimantra, that tree must be axed several times by ham. 
The next day, early at the time of sun-rise, the king must 
collect the Niryasa of this tree. Bhavana should be given 
to this Niryasa, 7 times by Dhatre, BhrhgaSatavari, and 
Guluci, individually. The tablets of the Curnas prepared 
from these, is to be used as follows. 

He should go on consuming one tablet a day. Following 
this for fourteen days leads to better. new aaa 
appearance of new nails in him. simultanéously he will 


look like a handsome young man of sixteen years of age. 
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Such a person will survive undoubtedly for a thousand 


years (2.1.20=-22). 


The paficahga (root, outer covering of the stem, leaf, 
flower, and un=-ripened fruit) of the four types of vanaspati 
namely white mundi, re.d mundi, yellow mundi, and black 
mundi should be dried in the shadow on Paficami or Paurnima 
night after bringing them on any of the following nakstras 
namely Rohini, Sravana, Pusya and Revati. Then the Curna 
of this 1s to be prepared. This Curna is to be swallowed 
after mixing it with ghee and honey. The person must 
take rice and milk as his food. If this is followed for 
twentyone days, that man will have Divya-Sarira. Continu- 
ing this for three months, the man will acquire the ability 
of disappearance (adrbya)>°(2.1.32-35). But continuing 
this for five months, the person can go to the extent of 
having Vinoda with the Gods. The person will have long 
life and the capacity of moving in the space or Akaga, 
by continuing this for six months. Thus we find that 
SomeSvara has given various methods of preparing and using 
vanaspati-medicines to achieve such miraculous effects. 


Further he says that one can see the Nidhi stored in the 


36. wefat fay ara facaget aaa: | 
ATMA GAY TCA CUGT aT |i 201-35. 
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Sirth, by applying to the eyes the mixture of honey and 
the grinded mass of heart and tongue of a black crow. >! 
Similarly, SomeSvara has mentioned about the preparations 
and uses of things like Afijana to achieve miraculous 


results (2.3.333-360). 


One of the commonest forms of popular beliefs refers 


to the widespread credulity with regard to the evil spirits 


occupying a person or residing in a dead body, which in 
its turn gave rise to the belief in exorcism, and those 
who professed to practise 1t developed certain mystical 
devices to drive the spirits away. Naturally, clever 
persons exploited the credulity of the people to gain 
their selfish ends. Again, people believed in numerous 
mystical or astronomical diagrams (yantras) drawn by those 


Skilled in mystical formulae to exercise the evil spirits. °° 


“37. gga pdupTacy Treat araTa ter | 
WIAA Ae A Taq car Fahey uy 2.3. 347. 
38. TAU Test TTT TMNT Teg | 
gata gat ye wadeTeaTeHA il 2-20-1111. 
RaascT iad ag aaa afeagae: | 
ta daTfentarat fararat fey qead 12.20.1126. 
are geod: stat uttreat fotos | 
aTArttar set vad wfad aTaRAT It 2.20. 1145. 
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(2.20. 1082-1145). They believed similarly in the efficacy 
of the dust from the feet of an accomplished ascetic or of 
the water-drops used in washing his feet. There was also 
deep belief in the mantras, the mystical formulae, taken 
(oe: Sania from the Atharvan lore. The mantras or spells 
afer were chanted also at the time of an emergency by the 
priests to win divine favour for the king. The Mantravadins 
could bind a person, it was believed, with the noose of 
their spells and make him inactive. Dandin®? in his 
DaSakumaracarita details the activities of a mantravadin 
probably of the Kapalika sect, “who wore a string of bright 
fragments of human bones, whose body was besmeared with 
the ashes and who had matted hair. He was pouring into 
the fire aflame with fuel of various kinds, sesame and 
mustard >; seeds that made a crackling sound. His attendant 
at his bidding brought there the Kalinga princess from 


her palace to offer her as a victim." 


Another popular belief referred to the significance 
of dreams and particularly those that were visualised 
—— 
towards the close of night. The people gave general 
credence also to the astrologers who predicted the future 


and often followed their predictions in their programmes 


? 
39. Ed. M.R.Kale: DaSakumaracarita (Bombay, 1925),p.172. 
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and piSns. The kings had their own astrologers who guided 
them with regard to the good and bad omens and the future 
course of events on the basis of auspicious days and favour- 
able constellations. From a description of the linear 
marks on the palm and on other limbs of the body, and their 
various significance, it is gathered that palmistry also 

was studied and practised and commonly given faith to, 4° 


(3.12.1432-1450). 


A Study of the writings of SomeSvara gives the inevit- 
able impression that there was widespread belief in various 
omens and portents. One of the omens believed as auspi- 
cious was/ (the sight of a jar filled with water, signifying 
fulfilment of the desire, or of a brahmacarin moving on 
the right side and reciting verses of good augary, on the 


occasion of setting out on a journey or starting an under- 


taking. *+ (2.13.818-823). Other good omens on such occasions 


4O. IgA acafead aragaa-atera: | 
fates: aa auagh agate FITTS |W 3612-1432. 
TTeUSTRUPACaTE: aTagarer fea: | 
ATTA Haye: I 3-12-1443. 


ule (pay carssali atta at carssfad | 
ay nge-eqa et aTat arearfete 
aTy Waa HSoTasahy | 
gst ae ary fat ate fastead | 
wah fecarcs a atorat cek wear | 
ae g ont gee aTaT sata fafaat i 2.13.818-820 
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were the warbling of birds, a happy dream, and the throbb- 


ing of the right arm or eye of man*2 (2.13.824-927). The 


idea of certain tithis and the lunar mansions being auspi- 
cious or otherwise was fast catching the imagination of 
the people, who some times scrupulously followed in these 


matters the guidance of the astrologers. 


More developed and widespread, however, was the 
concept of ill-omens, a number of which have been recorded 


in Manasollasa*?(2.13.811-817). As ill presages, a bad 
{ 


42. TAT UTATaaY Weg aTa afuemt ofa 1 
aq aT weet ara avarfafasag aT Wt 2.13-82h. 
HooPeaSs FI aT safat nat rary | 
ageas yi cofan adder sfasitaa: Il 2013-846. 
aed aTeAaTatey arfaerefaatey | 
Wet oft arog atraese tsar Il 201305927. 


43. Gsuacay AeTecaragTs afecavry | 
maT Was TM TT i) 2-13-811. 
gd wad atsfr otis earth a area | 
SY carat faar et quaTsoer avi i 2.13-813. 
CSU SASS HTEaTIT THETA | 
TRE fret areata ea SPT ART: II 
RUST GIA STA A weed gatas | 
areaat ahiqed a a aay fafeat sq i 2.13-816-817- 


FACET 243.27. 
TASC a Tea a APA 
vont adtagria aragiscton: 4 

Cf. fasmemtrae Te - 2.163. 32. 
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dream and the throbbing of the right eye of a woman find 

a mention in him and in other classical writers. The 
presence of a widow on auspicious occasions was considered 
omnious, and it was carefully avoided. Besides these ill 
omens which were more or less of personal nature, there 
were a large number of portents in the form of abnormal 
developments in the gross elements and other created 
beings, which were assumed to forebode a calamity befall- 
ing the state or people in general. SomeSvara mentions 
the popular belief in planets, **(2.13.755-778); the various 
astronomical conjunctions and their effects good or evil, 
on the destiny of the living beings*”(2.13.779~795). 

A peculiar astronomical conjunction portending a great 
calamity was known as Vyatipata, when the sun and the moon 


were in the opposite ayana and had the same declination. 


au. Fish aay atey atarfegicaaan | 
precerat set gaat ararfed gadat 2.135.755. 
GMAT AaeeeAT TTT w 


are feared ara fa: i 2213-778. 
45. seat fanrarar TAT aT: 
fearer oraTATeart I 20136179. 


STARTRTAT nagenet sgitl er | 
are a ag se: aes Taaiaq i 2.013.795. 
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The customs and superstitious beliefs, attended by a 
number of complicated rituals, formed an essential part of 
the popular religion of the time, and this aspect of reli~ 
gious life deeply influenced the socio-cultural structure 


of the day. 


Food and Drinks 2 

There was much cogitation, particularly among the 
respectable dvija families, with regard to food and drinks 
allowed and prohibited. The orthodox Brahmanas were, 
again, very particular about the Smrti injunctions on 
matters of eating and drinking and they expiated for a 
lapse in this regard. Importance of a good and regulated 
diet was stressed both for health and beauty.*© Rice 
appears in the text as the main staple food. The other 
principal ingrediants of a meal are supa, a kind of broth 


and an additional dish of vegetables or meat. Recipes 


for vinegars and sour juices are given in the 


46. Ted cearfrar face ateat araa aa: | 
carfaradtaar war trader sag ti 
afifa: ofaedtert eto cheat aaq | 
ATCO APT ATIA-GT Wl 2-1-10-11- 

ce. Wgegfa - 2.57. 

WAT aaaTesaaeay aT aaa 
syed atetatasd wearcacafeasag 
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47 SomeSvara tells about the Sakavarga cook, 


Manasollasa. 
as well as the Mahhsavarga cook. #8 Varying fines are laid 
down for making a Brahmana, a Ksatriya, a VaiSya, or a 
Sudra eat what should not be eaten (abhaksya) or drink 
what should not be”} drunk (apeya). This does not seem 

to refer to the Abhaksyabhaksana of the Smrtis, the basis 
of which is the prohibition to eat certain things, 
applicable especially to Brahmanas. There is no doubt 
that dinner parties formed an essential part of celebra- 
tions on auspicious occasions, such as a birth in the 
family, marriage, sports, meetings, games, and so on. 
There is no general prohibition against drinking wine. 

On some such occasions of festivals permission is to be 


given for the manufacture and consumption of liquor without 


47. FETA PST PAT STR: | 
carat foraarare aviary wearers: 1 
ysgeeagt ore feet my | 
aTcat-geudfart seared AY 
way: afat ereghed faeti way | 
ate AHeeTa wefraiedt Hcy i! 5.10-428~30- 
e-caetaTeaia wegeTfarateacy | 
ese} fafa nd focasrPamt se i 5-10. 485. 
48. FATA ST ATeaTefarear: | 
We-ITeetea: TEATS FIT: I 
qTaeaiecdat: wsutary sea: | 
afreuaTestare: sat: oat HeTHAT 1 2-2-136-137- 
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control. Recipes for various kinds of wine are given in 


the Manasollasa. *7(5,10.431-449). 


Entertainments 

The social life, particularly the urban culture, 
reflected in SomeSvara's writings is essentially charac~ 
terised by an atmosphere of luxury and gaiety with an 
unmistakable element of sophistication. Both the urban 
and the rural people had their own means of amusement 
which included various socio-cultural festivals referred 
to above. These festivals provided much genuine amusement 
in the form of amateur exercises in various arts amd 
literary works. Besides, they included twenty types of 
entertainment relating to Sastra, $astra, Gaja, Vaji, and 
so on. °° Again, there were literary and artistic associa- 


tions, which organised periodically picnics, games and 


“9. HPI wararacay ATeaTaTeared aay | 
fragafaratafged abefarar faatitg i 5.10-431- 
scare omnifand ad ararfedfacy 1 
avi fafa we wTay-AaOTATY il 5. 10-439. 


50. festfa: afaar stir: feateraraatsear 1 
ared weseg wresea faatat waaTfoar: it 1.1.26. 
aened a aaratya faatara warp: 
waatTa fastararfata fanfaetrear il 1.1.29. 
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sports, and light exercises in fine arts, meant for the 


nagarakas (men-about. town). 


The salubrious means of entertainment popular with 
the urban people in general and the nobility in particular 
were the various gosthis or clubs which were largely 
connected with scholastic and artistic accomplishment. 

The contemporary writings in Sanskrit refeks to a large 
number of gosthis connected with different fields of 
learning, art and literature. These were periodically 
convened in a public hall or at the residence of one of 

the nagarakas or even at the house of a courtesan and 

were attended by the members of the same age, wealth, 
learning and temperament. The picture of the nagaraka 
delineated in Vatsyayana's work agrees in essential details 


with that provided™ by the writings of SomeSvara, who speaks 


Sl. Hy ateayeT wistfaata: seay FATT | 
qdd gaarers tearat wets i 
pist g Mreawy oh aTgeTat whhrahy | 
Te ETT QaT eras hy it 
UgepiTaat: HIST atTee-wT RAT: | 
qfaaerat, t fafat ptst eteartfaar i 
duptst tat sist gierat fafa: gag | 


HeITaM wad da gewrfs 7 i 1-1-30-33. 
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of a highly sophisticated atmosphere prevailing in the 


cosmopolitan cities of the time. 


The gosthi exclusively devoted to the scholastic 
discussions on the scriptures was known as Sastragosthi, 
which was generally held in the hermitages of the learned 
asceties. The gosthis connected with creative and critical 
writing and known as Vidagdhagosthi demanded of its active 
members a highly creative imagination coupled with pro- 
found learning and regular exercise in belles letters and 
arts, It was in such gosthis that erudite discussions 
were held on arts and poetry culminating in the composi- 
tion of works. The kings of the time liberally patronised 
these gosthis which seem to have been convened in regular 
periodicity. There were the Kathagosthis where stories 
imaginary, legendary or biographical, were related in the 
ornate kavya style. The gosthis connected with artistic 
pursuits were named after the arts they were concerned with. 
The Saigitagosthi, one of the most popular amongst such 
cultural gatherings, was convened by the kings and the 
nobles in recurring periodicity, wherein were presented 


performances, either group or individual, or saitgita, the 
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triple symphony of song,” instrumental music and dancing 
(4,16.1+567). King SomeSvara is an eminent authority on 
music as can be seen from the introductory stanzas of 
Sahgitaratnakara’> and the first Sloka of the second 
Adhyaya of Sahgita-Samayasara.>* Dr. Shivashekhar Misra 


tells about SomeSvara that "King SomeSvara III of Western 


52. Halearnadd evan Wea: 
afte: ereufarara paaTat Weve: i 4.1661. 
weary. edfaar: wear ara atfe fasten | 
atead faery acarareary Fenrst Wt 4.16.8 
aaear: geaterr: araqreareer: 
area gut: er geore fn te lbel le 
ard Perfasted Path Pererstatea: 
Perr aATAY TTESTaT CHAT SEY - I He 16675. 
fara watearé arararafaarfany 1 
Foy SMITA ATA | 4. 16-95. 
paratdd tht godontattiog | 
faareraced ted agri aferrfray it 4. 16-107. 
et eaTCHTeTeaT 


wad arg Was: AT HAeQSeTH GT 1 4. 16-329. 
53. BATATCHTET — He 1-18. 


Sue ASTTAATATE ~ 2.1 - 
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Calukyan dynasty is considered to be an authority on music."?> 


According to C.R.Day "The most flourishing age of 


Indian music was during the period of native princes, a 


little before the Mohamedan Conquest", © 


The gitagosthi's special concern was music or singing. 
Some$vara speaks of the qualities and defects in a musical 


composition, and the various elements constituting its 


different forms. >! (4,17.568~949). The Nrtyagosthi also 


attracted much popular attention, and there are numerous 


references to the dance performance both in Someévara's 


55. Dr. Shivasheikhar Misra. Fine Arts and Technical 
Sciences in Ancient India. (Krishnadas Academy, Varanasi, 
1982) p.14. 


56. C.R.Day. The Music and Musical Instruments of 
Southern India and Deccan.( B.R.Publishing Corporation, 
Delhi, 1974) p.3. 


57. sat avTefaatatsd caprratatraa | 


Sears gts a gels wWheseay | 

ed agfée ard fosters netata: i 4.17.568-569. 
arr tae Wd a art arenhing 417.570. 

a oaed aH CaTarenratss STR | 

Wht aTe car acd Psat 3A args un 4. 17.838. 
Tee aT cautery sutarafaataay | 

ata avefaatetsd meareriga: i 417.948. 
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Manasollasa’© (4.18.950-1405) and other classical) writings 
of the time. The king and the nobles organised these per- 
formances rather frequently and the accomplished courtesans 


and the dancing girls of the palace presented dance and 


58. arard aifysarfa acd marnigay | 
sea faut et ath vary farrad i 418-950. 
aed aed asd ao aed fad car | 
farce ofa fafesd ait sauaTeay | 4. 18-960. 
aeaT weet weat aTaT uTerarert | 
WTA aay faced Aet aT OWT tN 4 18.968. 
vaTfasatasrar set atsa act ae | 
Paraea: TEuTey secre rare: i 4. 18.969. 
HATTA ST: SETH FvcUTseAay 
FaspeayT amaTeT a aTeaTanrfetth a aT it 4.18. 1062. 


ee ee ! 
Reet: Uo: SPAT aPAETAT Ml 4-18-1131. 


aTat frignat gt orfsirat a adeat | 

geaTS WaTSaTa Calas AraMT Pas: Wve 18. 1S be 
aTaTHAMIAT sat acuatgeeny 1 

rad aT a pafaeraaaf any i 418.1401. 
grireen foes ug acead aver: | 

faraeary sears otery UraeTaateaat aarz Il 
aeafoerfatesry aaratavasrg | 

eet aT yeaed aT orgie aT aatet i 


Tear War wars gat=acafaateay 
sfa acafaatatsad afaat waerPaad: i 4. 18.1403-1405. 
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ballet. ‘Besides these periodical gosthis, there were 
occasional performances of acrobatic feats by the profes- 
sional troupes of magicians and snake=charmers who moved 
from place to place entertaining the kings and the public 
with their curious performances. There are frequent 
references to the Aindrajalikas, and their magical perfor- 


mances in Sanskrit literature. 


Swinging was a form of pleasure especially popular 
with the young ladies. SomeSvara discusses of Yantra- 
dolas (mechanical swings) in the palace garden of the king, 
who sported there along with his beloved queens in the 
spring season” (5.3.167-194). Candrikavihara (pleasure 
stroll in the moonlit nights) in the autumnal season on 
the root tops of lofty crystalline |palaces, was a pastime 
enjoyed by the privileged class. te also formed, it 
appears, a part of the Kaumudimahotsava repeatedly referred 


to in Sanskrit literature. 


59. weateatcae Pay aTfatigsqaresy | 
woes PT satis faaatee ti 5.3. 168. 
Sthad sears atrarst gata | 
TeaThragrs: aa wT T 
aT eR eres T 
agra Tam wart watery 1 5.3-177-78- 
aearaaated ater: Ta: WAY: 
aTartacar aeecat aagrat FATS Ml 5.36192. 
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In Manusmrti°? it is stated that when inanimate (things) 
are used (for staking money on them), that is called gambl- 
ing (dyuta), and when animate beings are used (for the 
same purpose) one must know that to be betting (samahvaya). 
Bird-fighting 1s mentioned in the Mahabharata also. °+ 


According to Some$vara there are many varieties of animal- 


fighting as well as Bird-fighting. 


Elephent fighting 
5 
In the period of SomeSvara the society was quite eager 


about elephant fighting. The citizens and kings were much 
interested in witnessing thése fightings. SomeSvara 


discusses in details. He gives the title for this Gaja- 


vahyali-Vinoda. 


SomeSvara describes many varieties of elephants. 


According to SomeSvara elephants are divided under three 


60. Haryft 9-223. 
aT Hr ropa cet GIT 
oTfrfa: tyaa ced a faa: aaTeqa: i 
61. HeTated WIP 139.60. 
qarad atsarel’ aT aT atesfaa chery | 
gdtat arfea dary qaserga wa: i 
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heads namely, Mrga, Manda, and Bhadra. He calls the mixed 
varieties as Migra and Sahkirna. The temperament of the 
elephants is of three kinds, namely Sattvika, Rajasa, and 
Tamasa, to which the two mixed classes MifSra and Sahkirna 
are added. The temperament of elephants having predomi- 
nance of Kapha, Pitta, and Vata is respectively classified 
Sattviki, Rajasi and Tamasi. Then he gives the qualities 
of the three kinds of elephants, namely the Sattavika, 


Rajasa and Tamasa. 


Elephant has £i2> been regarded important in India 
from the earliest times. The ancient writers have given 
an elaborate description of its origin, characteristics, 
training and so on, In the tenth mandala of the Rgveda 
there is a description of two elephants fighting with each 
other.°* the Ramayana also describes various types of 
elephants, both the pure and the mixed ones. ease. 


mentions different kinds of elephants found in the different 


62- WG 10-106-6- 
wha aT gheta Aathe othe ty oheTeT | 
saad Saar eee aT F seat wee 
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regions of the country. °°? The Mahabharata mentions wild 


elephants. °4 The king SomeSvara recommends that a king 


should keep the best types of elephants in his army .°> 


Gajavahyalivinoda means the sport with elephants in 
the arena. The king is asked to witness the sports and 
fight of elephants in the arena and thereby amuse himself 
and public, Only those elephants that are in rut can run 
and fight and therefore, good training should be imparted 


to them for fighting with the Yavanas. °° Further, SomeSvara 


63+ UTHRM STHTS 6.26. 
Facaact: aeT oof area Pah: 
aT abaya & aa: ACVATAT OETA 


64. HeTaTea aTfand 70.26. 


wearfaaae aTaf seat aTeurenar: i! 2-6-621-622. 


Teafaatedt 7: Wl 
wa meat oot peat | 
aaerar 4 arated 7 geaHt WOFIT: | 43. 205-206. 
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tells about the medicines, and gives suggestions regarding 
their maintenance, and so on. Here he suggests that 
Samakaksa elephant is the best for the fighting, raiding, 
and entertainments. SomeSvara mentions Kopadipana medicines 
which excite anger in elephants and recommends that these 
should be administered to the elephants the day previous 

to the fight so that they may be able to run and fight 
furiously. Then he describes the twelve stages of anger 

or madavasthas, five of which are internal and seven 


7 


external. ° Then he describes the stages of each 


madavasthas. 


Further, SomeSvara mentions the sports. The servants 
of the elephants should, surrounding the sports elephants, 
make war-cries (sitthanada) and thus animate the warriors. 
Having heard these daimating sounds the king should present 
the keepers of the ehechants with elegant raiments, and 


oil sindura (lead oxide) ete.°® For the purpose of fighting, 
papas \ 


67. Td: a aramraes watTaeureg afar: | 
Hay TAG ac atest aATPAT: tt 45.481. 


68. FHIUTT TUT aareaey tet TaR yay | 
wears wearat eet Pages Tu 43.508. 
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medicines should be given to the elephants to make them 
excited. On the day of the fighting no food or water 
should be given to the elephants. 011 should be applied 


to their hips and sindura to the heads. There should 


be Tilaka mark on the forehead in the middle. °? 


Then Some$vara tells about the arena. "The space 
required for the arena should be one hundred Dhanus in 


length and sixty Dhanus in breadth. The ground must be 


* 


smooth, free from pits, stones and thorns, and some=what 


raised to the east. 70 


Further, he describes the seating 
arrangement. There should be two raised seats with net- 
work and ditches, one in the south and the other in the 
north. These should be as high as the chest of an 


elephant. /} When the arena is completed thus, the king °- 


69. tet aed wee fare aT wen, | 
aTagares Het gatPenmgrAy i 4. 3.513. 

70. Weaareaerarar faene wfse area | 
TOTGualaT svearfafartiary | 
aaa wat ree dara AAR 1 
ad griget sufgie areaurfamary I 4s 3575-516 
. ofearatsadt get ferfatenaPay | 
aeed afer uo oravsteTway i 43.523. 
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should be informed of the arrangements by the Chamberlain. 
Thereupon the king after finishing his sacrifice, should 
issue a proclamation in the city with the help of drummers 
that men who are fat, women who are pregnant, children, 
and those who are lame and defective in some limb, should 
not move out in the public thorough-fares, as” there is 
danger to life from furious elephants. /@ Thus, the king 


should take care of his public. 


Having completed his meals, he should dress himself 
and put @n ornaments, send proper dress to the princes, 
their wives and to his tributary princes, and go along with 
his aban and ladies of the harem to the arena in the 
afternoon when the sun is setting. On reaching the arena, 
he should get his queen, princes, governors of the pro- 
vinces, tributary princes, ministers and councillors to 


to go the Alokamandira with the help of lights./? the 


72. aretsa fsfesd tar geatear ageay | 


gfaertiehg-aate: oTatee foot: i 
a orded 4 oTded atgetaatege: 
TasaT AToATAg ATeaPea HcaT aaa il 4. 3.528-529. 


tae TP afaaTsaaTaT es Ga OW 4. 36537-5386. 
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king should get all these that have entered the Alokamandira 
seated in their proper places. Then he should ask his 
Gdjadhyaksa to call the runners. Then, the king should 

ask them to state their reasons as to why they venture 

to run with the elephants. Runners give their opinions. 


They want Gold wealth, etc, /4 


On hearing them he should 
give proper answer. There are three kinds of runners 
according to their speed in running. The total ground 
of the arena is divided into three parts; the first is 
called the Dvipabhumi, the second the Nrpabhumi and the 


a The runner who is able to 


third the Parikarabhumi. 
maintain his position before the first class elephant 
even by one cubit in any one of the three Bhumis mentioned 
is considered to be the best. Similarly one who is able 
to maintain his position before an elephant of the middle 
class, is considered to be the second best, while the one 


who is able to maintain his position before a third 


class elephant is the third best." Some$vara then gives 


74. Tat aTcafent ta ad gawaTfeet: | 

mor footed sane ofesaTPraa: 4. 3.544. 
75. guar faarfa: rorcaegar aoeeT | 

acta ofeeteey afated fer aT tt 4. 3.547. 
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the definition of the best, middle and low speed of elephants. 
Some$vara remarks further that when a runner goes ahead 
by one Bhumi leaving the elephant in the previous Bhumi, 
he is considered to have won the race and the elephant 

is defeated. But on the other hand, the runner who leaves 
the track fixed for running and goes astray or who is 
caught by the elephant is said to be defeated. He, who 
runs for others, obtains a reward if successful; defeat 
brings no reward and if caught by the elephant he is 

deaa. /° Then SomeSvara mentions riders, namely the best, 
the middling, and the low. And he describes the methods 
of maintaining the elephants and different positions of 
riding. He tells about ten types of ridings, which are 
followed by different kinds of movements of the rider's 
body, the manipulations of the elephant's goad in respect 
of ésuich tng and piercing with it and the strokes of its 


point. 


. 


76° Vad GL ale la aid 
afaarfr wr: aiquat ar aarerfan: 
rere ceae eee 
Tea 8 ATE H-G] ETT ET: it 4. 3-562-563. 
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A fight between two elephants is then started. SomeSvara 
here describes different kinds of strokes made by the tusks. 
The elephants are placed face to face and the fight starts. 
When the fight is over, presents are given to the Officer 
in-charge of elephants, the keeper of elephants, the runners, 
the riders, the drum-beaters and the horsemen /irunning by 
elephants. SomeSvara tells here that these entertainments 
are for the king as well as his public. /7 The king should 


thereafter ride an elephant and return to his, palace. 


Horse fighting 

Horses have aiyays been regarded important in India. 
The ancient warriors used to fight either in chariots 
drawn by horses of good bread or ee eee, It is, 
therefore, but natural that there should be a vast litera- 
ture dealing with the Science of horses. There, are various 
references in the Vedic literature which ‘show the importance 
of the horse not only for the human race but also for the 
gods. The seven horses of the Sun-God are well known. 
The main characteristic of the horses is that they are 


fearless and firm-footed. They are more Fitted for warfare 


both physically and psychologically. They can adopt 


77. seTfareaaarerefauancniery | 
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themselves to any environment and are very sensitive to 
the desires and indications of the rider. They can be 
assembled and deployed easily and can destroy the strongest 


enemy in no time. 78 


The importance of horses was widely recognised in 
the twelth century. This is evident from Manasollasa of 
the Calukyan king SomeSvara III. He was well acquainted 
with the qualities of the horses. He is of the view that 
the trained horses can form a good division of an army. /? 
He says that even the distant enemies can be kept well 
under control with good horses. °° SomeSvara has not 
confined the importance of horses to the battlefield alone. 
Even in peace they were equally useful. They were a good 
source of enjoyment in peace time. They were used for 


going on a long journey also. °+ . 


78. ASvaSastra. Vajipragainsa, 23. 
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According to king SomeSvara, there are sixty five 
types Gf horses, out of which thirty nine varieties are 
well known, while twenty six types are rather unknown. 
About the unknown types, he says that they are not found 
in the Kali age and so he has not given their names, 24 
The thirty nine known types described by him are ag follows: 
(1) Kamboja, (2) Yavana, (3) Teji, (4) Balhika, (5) Catala, 

(6) Tokkharaka, (7) Sakkekana, (8) Poddara, (9) Kandaleya, 
(10) Handheya, (11) Vajapeyaka, (12) Vanayaji, (13) Parasika, 
(14) Taittila, (15) vatsa, (16) Kandhara, (17) Vamateya, 

(18) Saindhava, (19) Savitra, (20) Parvateya, (21) KaSmira, 
(22) Sambatiyaka, (23) Teji, (24) Kulaja, (25) Nihara, 

(26) Sarasvata, (27) bar ackaies, (28) Medaka, (29) Arjuneya, 
(30) Trigarta, (31) Gurjara, (32) Rajasa, (33) Avantya, 

(34) Saurastra, (35) Pariyatra, (36) Saharaka, (37) Dugdavata, 


(38) Stabdhavata, (39) Atikasta~Stabdhavata. 


Somesvara's classification on the basis of quality is 
more useful in this respect. He has placed the thirty nine 


types of horses, described above, under the four heads,viz: 


g2. ughinfafatet: ey: tat MGNUTEGeR TAT: | 
a aTasa sat gearcdear=s afer wor 4. 4.675. 
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Lee Uttamottama’? (Best quality) 
2. Uttama?* (Good quality) 


85 


3. Madhyama (Middle quality) 


4, Adh ama?® 


(Low quality). 

Under the best quality he enumerates seven types like 
Kamboja etc. The good quality consists of six types, viz. 
Poddara etc. The middle quality consists of fourteen types 
viz. Taittila and others. Finally under the low quality, 
Some$vara enumerates twelve types viz. Medaka and others. 
Further, it is on the basis of the pure colours that the 
horses have been divided under four heads, namely (1) Vipra, 
(2) Ksatriya, (3) vaigSya and (4) Sudra. The Vipra type of 


horse is mainly of white colour, the Ksatriya type of red 


83. aTeslwaaaredal sTreleTyatTaareaay | 
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colour, the Vaigsya type of yellow or golden colour, and 
the Sudra type of black colour. Further he divides the 
horses into three types on the basis of shades, namely 
(1) Parthiva, (2) Gvarija and (3) Taijasa. In this way 
SomeSvara expresses his opinion that the horses should be 
Aivided into many varieties. Further he mentions divi- 
sions of horses on the basis of Gandha, Gati, Svara and 


Akara. . 


SomeSvara states the qualities of the horses as 
follows: “Their lips should be fairly red, the ends of 
the mouth should be soft, the tongue should be long and 
thin and the teeth should be closely built and bright. 

The face should not possess too much flesh and should 
exit pleasant smell, the nose should be long, broad and 
shining, the pupils should be clear, the forehead should 
be broad but not deep and should possess good mark. ‘The 
body must be soft, the ears should be straight, sharp and 
thin and it should not possess long hair. The neck should 
be round and cured right from the head. The shoulder 
ghoula be well built and strong. The chest must be broad. 
The hooves should be closely kgnit, strong and round. 

The belly should be round but not bulging out. The back 
should be of medium length with a little curve in the middle. 


The hips should be round and fleshy. The tail should be 
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soft, bright and having long hair. Thighs should also be 
bright and shining." Further he gives a description of 
the form and size of the lambs and so on. 2°" (4,4,715-780). 
He has also described the characteristics of wicked horses, 
They have big eye, bad svara, inauspicious voice and smell 
ee avoided, as they 


h 


bring loss of wealth, honour and reputation to the king or 


etc (4.4.735-740). They should 


master. A king's horse should be of auspicious colours, ~ 
avartas, smell, voice, sattva, akara etc. It should be 
devoid of flesh on the mouth and legs and should possess 

a broad chest and fat shoulders and thighs. The back and 
the ears should be small. It should have eyes like those 
of a deer and should be of good speed. Such horses should 


be trained by expert trainers. 


SomeSvara describes Turagavahyalivinoda or the game 


of horses. The space required for this game measures four 
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hundred Dhanus dénvlength dndfour hundred Dhanus in breadth. 
With a fencing all around, two entrance Tents should be 
pitched either in the north or the south according to the 
movement of wind for witnessing the game, °8 This arena also 
should be smooth. It should not be very hard or very soft 
or tender. 8? When everything is ready, the tent-officer 
should inform the king accordingly. The king should then 
call the Chief Officer of the horses and order him to 
bring the horses according to colour and castes which are 
four in number. The speeds of horses are, then classified 
as high, middling and low. 

Further, SomeSvara descfibes the game. "When the 
horse is fully equipped, the king should put on ornaments 
and dress and repair to the arena. The best horsemen should 


be ranged into two opposing teams each consisting of eight 


88. BAe (=) maiefaat ugeedt AAA: | 
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members. 7° The king joins either party according to his 


discretion. The queen and other companions should stand 
in the Mandapa reserved for them. There should be two 
goals each consisting of two Toranas in the arena on each 
side, and these Toranas should be at a distance of three 
Dhanus from each other. Then the game will be started. 
Both parties fight for taking away the ball and get 
vijaya. Each rider, shows perfection in the art of riding. 
The king should please the spectators by his play and 
after finishing the game, he should dismount when the 
ladies of the harem welcome him by waving Lights (Arati) 


before his face. ?* 


The king then should reward the pleyers 
and go to the palace where court bards should sing loud 
praises of the king." In this way the Calukyas were 
seeking pleasure with this Turagavahyalivinoda or the game 


of horses. 
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Cock fighting 
Some$vara says that, the king should keep the best 


cocks in his possession and nourish them through experts 
with excellent food and water. Every possible care should 
be taken of these birds. °4 A small arena for actual cock- 
fight should be prepared. It should be circular and thirty 
cubits in circumference. There a Vedika or a raised 


pilat-form should be provided. 7? 


The king should occupy 

the royal seat placed on the platform (along with his 
entourage. Small knives or awals keenly sharpened should 
be tied to the legs of the cocks. If any of the two 
Cigneing cocks injures any limb of its opponent, the 
opponent is declared defeated, if however the cock is 
killed or runs away then the defeat is through misfortune. 
The successful cock is taken in procession through the city 


on the back of an elephant. °4 These cocks should be made 
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to fight for five successive Mondays. On the sixth Monday 


the successful cock should be adorned with dress, gold 


thread, a piece of cloth and garlands,?> At the most 


the fight can take place twelve times. All the eignt 


sentiments, viz. Srigara, Vira, Raudra, Karuna, Adbhuta, 


e 


Bhayanaka, Bibatsa and Hasya, can be very easily seen in 


the cock £ight. 7° 


Lavaka fighting 
He further asks the kings to preserve the best kinds 


of both males and females in stock. They should be well 


97 


looked after with proper food and drink. Good care should 


be taken of female Lavaka, when it lays eggs and also of 


young ones. After one year it becomes eligible for £ighting. 7° 


The Lavaka birds should be made to fight in a round arena 


on which a thin blue board of green wood is placed. 7” 
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All around a piece of cloth should be tiled to serve as a 
fence. The maximum time allowed for the fight is nine 
Nadis. The owner is considered successful and is rewarded 
ff his Lavaka is able to fight for nine Nadas without a 
break. But if the fight is equal, no one gets any reward. 
If the Lavaka is not able to fight for the full period, 
the owner is supposed to have been defeated. Those birds 
that are not able to look at the opponent or contract 
their bodies, are sure to run away through fear; therefore 
they should not be allowed to fight. I£ the Lavaka of 

one is broken or the fight stops both the compartants are 
considered to be equal. The braver of the two is declared 


the winner while the run-away Lavaka is declared defeatea, 1° 


Ram fighting 
It is clear that the society of those days was quite 


eager about these fightings. The people and the kings were 
much interested in witnessing these fightings. This is 
obvious from the fact that SomeSvara has dealt with this 


in great details. 
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First he hasvclassified the Rams into three categories 


101 


by name Caulika, Jatila and Sona~-Varna. Then he has given 


the characters, merits and demerits of each category 
(4.9.1243-1251). He has given suggestions regarding their 
Maintenance for the purpose of fighting. SomeSvara has 
said that the rams should be kept in darkness, they should 


be given garlic and allowed to fight on Sundays after 
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providing them with little food. Rams were liquored and 


a bhur ja~patra was placed in their mouths to make them fight 
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more vigorously. The victorious ram and its master were 


honoured, whereas the defeated ones were kept out of compe- 


104 


tition once for all. The society used to have entertain- 


ing moments by way of such arranged fightings. The same 


thing has been referred to in Vatsyayana's Kamasutra also, 15 
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Buffalow-fighting 

SomeSvara further explains Buffalo fight on similar 
lines (4.10.1260-1276). He says that Buffalows born in 
Sourastra, Vidarbha, Karhata, Jalandhara, and Madhya defa 


are good for (Wout £alow-£ighting. 29° 


He points out the 
varieties of buffalows suited for the fighting. He says 
that the buffalows with characters like a strong-—built 
body, strong legs, flat stomach, black or white body and 
white tail are to be used for fighting purposes, 197 Such 
Buffalows were usually maintained by the kings. After one 
year of their birth and maintenance their noses were 
pinched and roped. After being maintained for five years, 


they were most suited for fighting. 


Then such Buffalows were taken to a ground by the 


servants appointed for this purpose. After the servants 


stimulated them by claps and roars (Sathhafhada ) 208 the 
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Buffalow fighting was started. The Buffalow fighting 
used to appear almost like the elephant fighting. 1°? 
The stronger used to wound the weaker and make it run-away 
from the arena. The people used to enjoy such moments. 
The victorious Buffalow and its master were honoured. 


At the times of SomeSvara, Buffalow fighting was a very 


good entertaining game. 


Pigeon games 


Somef$vara tells Paravata-Vinoda or amusement through 
pigeons. He describes four types of Pigeons on the basis 
of the four Varnas of men, namely: (1) Brahmana, (2) Ksatriya, 
(3) vaigya and (4) Stdra. The Pigeons of Brahmana, Ksatriya, 
ana vaiSya types are born particularly in Sindhu-deéa, 


while the Pigeons of $udra jati are seldom available, +19 
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Further SomeSvara gives the characteristics of each Varna. 
The Pigeons of Brahmana species are pure and beautiful. 
They have got a tuét of hair on their heads. The Ksatriya 
type does not have the tuft of hair and is full of Pada- 
picehas. +++ The pigeons of Vaigya jati also do not have 

a tee of hair but they are of different colours, like 
white, black, red, yellow, green, black and red-spotted 
etc. 142 the Saara types of Pigeons have green limbs, 

blue neck, black spotted wings and red eyes and legs. 

They are the adhama or the lowest types of pigeons. Besides 
these four types, there are Pigeons of Candala or Antyaja 


jati. They are not touched and kept by the householders}? 


Somesvara further warns about Pigeons, that they are 


to be properly fed and put in cages, made either of gold, 
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114 Each cage should contain a pair, one 


silver or wood. 
a male and the other a female having similarity in colour 
or other common characteristics. A female pigeon is very 
devoted to her mate and she does not usually allow any 
other pigeon except her mate to enter the cage. *+5 There, 
they go on multiplying. The male pigeon should then be 
trained to carry letters. Thus he should be let loose 

from a distance to the place where the female is kept. 

It can travel by day the distance upto thirty Yajanas, in 
quest of his mate. The pigeons are very useful to the king 
as carriers of messages. They are sige pious and sacred 
and therefore should always be maintained. It is said that 
when a king gets amusement through the pigeons, his Dharma, 


Karma and Artha, are £ulfiliea. +16 
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Dog Sports 

Somegvara discusses the Sarameya vinoda or the amuse~- 
ment with dogs. He enumerates certain countries where 
strong, courageous and brave dogs are found. These coun- 
tries are (1) Abhira, (2) Sevuna, (3) Kalhera, (4) Paryanta, 
(5) Trigarta, (6) Dugdhavata, (7) Karnata, (8) Andhra, 
(9) Vanavasa, (10) Vidarbha, (11) Talanigra, and (12) The 
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banks of Tapi. Further SomeSvara mentions different 


colours and qualities. The dogs of Abhira have got small 
-haircells. The Sevanas have got think skin. The Kalheras 
have got clean hair-cells. Paryanta have small and thin 


tail, Trigarta a big body and those of Dugdhavata thin 


limbs. The dogs of Karnata have curled hair, 118 those of 


Andhradesa though possessing small body are very strong 


and those of Vanavasa have many haircells. The dogs of 
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Vidarbha have a beautiful structure, those of Talanira have 
less haircells but are beautiful. Lastly, the dogs found 
on the banks of Tapi are of red, yellow or white colours. 
The dogs which have raised chest, fallen and loose ear 


also belong to the banks of Tapi. 


Along with the description of dogs, SomeSvara gives 
a vivid description of the bitches. He is of the opinion 
that those bitches are suitable for hunting purposes and 
hence trained for hunting the boar and the bear. The 
bitches have a large body which,‘not much fleshy. Their 
forehead is round like a ball, the tail is like a beautiful 
creper and they are swift runners. Their skin is full of 
small haircells (4.13.1309-1315). For sports, he says, 
two bitches should be let loose on promise of a reward 
to catch a hare at its resting place. The bitch that 
catches first, is successful and gets the reward. If both 
the bitches catch the hare at the same time, they are 


considered equa)? (4.12.1325-1338). For catching a boar, 
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many dogs should be let loose. When the boar makes a fierce 
attack on the dogs, the king should have the boar pierced 
and battered with iron clubs, spears and arrows, 12° The 
wild boar then is caught by the shoulders, neck and ears 


by the dogs and is then devoured by them. 


In this way, the king got amusement from the dogs. 
Calukyan kings were protected by the hunting dogs, at the 
time of hunting wild animals like boar, bear etc. Thus 


they got amusement from dogs of the best quality. 


Falcon fighting 
Somegvara further tells Syena Vinoda, or the enter- 


tainment through falcon. He describes different kinds of 
falcons, those are, as follows: (1) Saliva, (2) Javala, 
(3) Lahghu, (4) Prajika, (5) Lahgana, (6) Saficana, 

(7) Vesara, (8) Grdhara,(9) Yavalakanthika, (10) Candi, 
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and (11) Yavavaha. Besides these eleven types, 
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SomeSvara describes other types of falcons, namely Kanaka, 
Ajada etc. The falcons cast away their tails in the rainy 
season and bear new ones in the autumn. Thus every year, 
after casting away their feathers, they grow stronger and 


acquire greater speed , 122 


The male falcon is of a small size, while the female 
one is of a much bigger size. The female provides better 
amusement than the male. Four methods are described for 
catching the falcons: +23 (1) by the hand, (2) by means of 
nets, (3) by means of nooses and (4) by means of a sticky 
substance. Young ones in the nests can be caught by the 
hand. The method of catching them by means of nets and 
noose is described as follows. The milky juice of the 
ASvatha tree should be collected and put in a vessel over 
fire till it becomes sticky. This should be applied to 
all the sticks placed around a bird, which is to serve 


as a bait for the falcon. When the falcon is attracted, 
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it usually sits on these sticks and is unable to move. When 
thus the faicon da caught, the sticky substance should be 
removed from the body. Its body should be covered and a 
string should be tied to the feet. It should be touched 

to remove its fear and should not be allowed to sleep that 
night and the following. +2 Then after three days the 
falcon should be taken out with its eyes closed for being 
trained. When the trdining is over, it should be used 


for amusement, 


On the preceding day of training, the falcons should 
be semi-starved and they should not be allowed to sleep. 125 
Then they should be taken to a place wach is green with 
grass and abounding in trees peopled with birds. The 
beaters should beat the bush so that the hare and birds 
may run away in fear. The falcons should then be let loose, 
By the strength of their wings they are able to catch birds 
at heights where they are almost invisible to the ordinary 


eye. The kings were recommended by Somesvara to amuse 


themselves and their people with falcons in the manner. 
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This shows that SomeSvara was quite systematic even in 
suggesting the natural planned situations to be set for 
falcon birds to hunt other birds and thus amuse the kings 


and their subjects. 


Matsyavinoda 


There is a reference to the net for catching fish 


in the Yajurveda. 126 


Describing the connection of various 
animals with different deities, the Yajurveda connects 
the matsya along with jalakukkuta and karandava with the 


a27 This shows that the Aryans in the Vedic 


deity Nadipati. 
age were familiar with the fishes found in rivers and seas. 
In the Ramayana there is a reference to two types of fishes. 
(1) Sea fishes like timingala jhasa?4°-ana (2) Lake (pond) 

fishes, like Rohita, Vakrakunda and Nadamina.1#° me 


Mahabharata also mentions a particular variety viz. the 


126. GHG. 2-24-21, 2-+30-16- 


127. Td 2624. 34. 
128. tTATay TaRaTTs, 97. 


capaetraty TariPiasrany | 


129- @TATSY ATGGTGS, 75-14-15. 
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fish of golden colour found in the clear waters of Puskarini. '3° 
A further description of the fishes living in the ponds is 
given in the fable of three fishes narrated by Bhisma. +34 
This indicates that thé people of the epic age had a fair 


knowledge of fishes in relation to the environment. 


In the Calukyan period the Science of Ichthyology was 


much advanced. This is evident from the very words of king 
Some$vara that there are innumerable species of fish, and 


hence it is rather impossible to count them, 132 Further, 


SomeSvara divides fishes under two heads ?? as below: 

(1) Carmaja, and (2) Salkaja. These two types are further 
sub-divided into two classes, viz. (1) Sthula and 

(2) Suksma, The fishes which have their body covered with 
drumacarma or fat and posses thick skin and have no scales 
are called Carmaja types of fishes, while those having 


scales on the whole body are called Salkaja. 234 


130. HeTaren aaTod. 3-31. 
qqaabrf asad? ATaTfPaamrary | 
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That the environment greatly affects the form and the 
size of the fishes, has been clearly pointed out by SomeSvara. 
The fishes named Kovasaka, Khirada etc. possessing thick 
skin and found in the rivulets, have a big body. The 
Patalapicaka and the Dantapatala types of fishes, found 
in the rivers, possess a middle-sized body. 135 There are 
some types of fishes which are found in the rivulets and 
possess small body. The Pandimina fish, which is Salkaja 
type found in the sea, possesses a big body (4.14.1388-98). 
Further SomeSvara refers to different kinds of food given 
to different kinds of fishes. After feeding the f1sh re 
different places properly, the king should go with his 
angling red to the place which abounds in fish. With rod 
and line he should amuse himself by @hceh eee fish. 


Mrgayavinoda 
The last topic in the entertainment is Mrgaya-vinoda 


or the amusement derived from hunting, which is considered 


as the highest Vinoda by Kalidasa in his S$akuntala. 17° 
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Some$vara recommends that the king should have a reserved 
? 

forest full of beautiful trees, without thorns, laden with 

fruits and flowers and free from fierce animals. This 


reserved forest should not be far away from the capital, 237 


Some$Svara has given a vivid description of deer. He 
has divided them on the basis of (1) Rupa, (2) Guna and 
Vaya. Mrga or harina is the general name for the deer. 
Some$vara has described different kinds of deers. The 
main types are as follows: (1) Sarahga is a young deer 
which possesses big and soft body. This type of deer is 
very auspicious. Sarahgas are divided into four sub- 
sections, namely (a) Dipa Sarafga, (b) Mukta Sarafga, 

(c) Mukta-dipa Sarafiga and (d) Vanya Sarafga. Dipa Sarafiga 
is tne best type of deer. It can easily be trained and is 
an 


138 wukta Sarahgas are very furious and 


they are used for fighting. 179 Mukta-dipa Sarahga helps 


very auspicious. 


the hunters in hunting. The Sarahga type of deer which 


137. Dreger geacca fda fing 
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always lives in the forest is called Vanya Sarahga. In this 
way, SomeSvara gives different names of the deer and their 
Characters. (2) A castrated antelope having hundred-fold 

horns is called Bhandaka, (3) Krsnasara ia a deer possess- 

ing legs which are thin, and strong. The lower portion 

from the shoulder is bulky and the horns are beautiful. 

The division of the limbs is also proportionate (4.15.1568-1576). 
SomeSvara has mentioned several other types of deer based 


‘ 


on the parts of body, colour, movement etc. 


Then SomeSvara describes the methods of hunting which 


are thirty-one in number 24 But he describes only twenty- 
the 


Sm Which are given beloy. 
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(1) Paniyaja Mrgaya (hunting near the watering places): 
Big pits are dug nearby the watering places. In these pits 
the king and all the ladies of the harem dressed fully in 
green, conceal themselves in such a manner that the deer 
do not get any scent of these people while the wind is 
blowang. 14} The drum—beaters should then scatter gram 
before the Dipamrga which are specially trained in order 
to attract wild deer. The trained deer return to the spot 
followed by the wild deer near the tank. When this wild 
deer comes near the tank or begins picking gram or fights 
with the decoying deer, the king armed with his bow and 
arrow should kill the deer by surprise. Immediately, his 
men should rush to the scene and remove the carcass of 
the deer in order that no remnant of its body and no trace 
of its blood may remain, -*? When this is done, other deer 
may be similarly attracted to this place of death. This 


method is better than the one which makes the hunter wander 


about in the hot sun in search of the game. 


14). HASHES ATI PTET: | 
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(2) Then SomeSvara tells Caraja Vinoda. It means hunt- 
ing an animal when it 1s wandering in search of food. The 
king may kill them while hunting from an underground celler 


or from pits or from under the shade of a tree, 143 


(3) Ksetreja is a kind of hunting in which the deer 
are killed when they come into a forest abounding in trees 
or in cultivated lands of wheat, pulses etc, 144 Here 
SomeSvara suggests the hunter that he should be dressed in 


green, with weapons of green colour. 


(4) In Margaja kind of hunting, the king or hunter 
first ascertains the path by which the deer habitually move. 
After knowing the route the king takes his seat near it’! in 


a pit or the bough (branch of a tree) and kills them. 
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(5) In Usara type of hunting, the deer “are habituated 
to take saltish earth. When they bégin to lick the ground, 


they should be killed. It is called Usara type of hunting. 45 


(6) Dipamrga hunting 1s that in which young, fortitude, 
delightful, pista tas male and female deer are trainea, 146 
These are called Dipamrgas which in the absence of a better 
word may be translated as decoying deer, to serve as a bait. 
They are so trained that at the slightest sign they come 
back to their master in spite of temptations of food or 

a male or female of the speices. The king accompanied by 
such Dipamrgas and some hunters should go:*to the forest. 

When a herd of wild deer is traced the information is carried 
to the king, who should then carefully hide himself. The 
hunters of the kings carefully enter the forest, hide 


themselves behind trees and sometimes behind bullocks. 
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One of them stealthily comes out of the forest, to inform 
the king leaving no ground for the deer to suspect the 
presence of men in the forest. He scatters leaves before 
himself so that the deer may not suspect the presence of 
men in the forest. Then the king with his bow and arrows 
in one hand and a Dipamrga in the other, should go forward 
followed by two hunters with Dipamrgas in their hands. 

The informant posted in the middle, should then proceed 
continuously and inform the person nearest to the herd. 

On the first man signalling these people to come nearer, 
they should go with their bodies covered with Yavas (green 
grass). If the herd looks at them, they should let the 
Dipamrgas go and walk on all fours. The credulous ones 
among the herd may come towards the Dipamrga either for 


147 When the deer is thus drawn 


company or for a fight. 
nearer, the king should from his hiding place or behind a 
‘Dipamrga or on a tree, should discharge arrows at the deer 


and kill it. This type of hunting is called as the Dipa- 


2 


mrgaja. 
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(7) Then SomeSvara tells Vitapaja type of hunting. 
Taking a small tree in his hands and hiding himself behind 
the leaves, the king should move step by step on green lands 
keeping himself concealed behind other trees. When the 


distance between the two is easy, he can kill the animals. +*® 


(8) Vadhraja type is that in which nets are spread 
and the king remains at the end of the nets ona tree, 149 
The hunters, who move like quadrupeds, suddenly make a 
thundering noise on one side so that the herd of deer may 
. be forced to run into the leathern thongs of the net. When 


they are near the king, he should kill them with arrows. 


(9) The next is Kandapataja. When a herd of deer 
without fear moves about in the forest, a band of hunters 
with four white legs like those of bullocks should surround 
the herd carefully against the direction of the wind in 


order that the deer may not get the smell and run away. 


148. fara frat qrat gararfecteme: | 
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Then the herd of the deer should be pressed hard and made 
to come nearer the king. Then he should kill them with 


150 
arrows. 


(10) Vahaja type is that in which mounting a very 
speedy and trained horse, the king goes to the forest and 


kills the deer with arrows. 2° 


(11) Tadika type of hunting is as follows. When the 
deers are seen on a spot abounding in green grass and free 
from dried leaves, the king should take with him some 
hunters, expert in timely clapping and go to the place 
where the deer are found, They should, by making a peculiar 
sound by mouth, attract the attention of the deer which will 
fix their eyes on the hunters only. Then the king should 
come from behind the deer and kill them with arrows. 

(12) SomeSvara next describes the vayuja. 1° On a 


stormy day when a herd of deer is seen by the king, he 
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should go with some hunters in the opposite direction of 

the wind; so that the herd of deer may not get any smell 

of them. There he should either mount a tree or a small 
hillock with his weapons ready. The hunters from behind 
should create a row in order to drive them from their original 
place towards the king. One after another, they should be 


killed except the first or the leader of the herd. 


(13) Another type of hunting is that the hunter should 
with or without a bullock during the day should choose 
the place in such a way that the deer may not get even 
water or grass. Thus they become tired and are unable 
to run away when the hunter is sightea. }>3 Gradually tne 
hunter comes nearer and nearer. The deer are struck with 
hunger and thirst. They are prostrated and hence easily 


killed. This is Damanaja type of hunting. 
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(14) Kopaja type of hunting is when two deer fight 
for tne sake of a female, he should yeep himself cancealed 


behind a tree and kill the defeated one in the fight. 


(15) Kamaja type of hunting is when the deer are 
engaged in amorous sports, they become easily forget£ul 
of their personal security. The king should take this 
opportunity and kill them. 

(16) Further Sonisbyecn mentions the Madavikaraja type. 2>4 
Certain drugs mixed with food=stuff may be given to deer 
of different kinds. As a result of this, they become 


senseless and are easily killed. 


(17) Dhvanija is another kind of hunting which is done 
by sound. Here the voice of the Sarahga is imitated 
purposely by some hunters as per the directions of the 
king. Hence the deer move following the voice of Sarahga. 
The king should kill the deer with arrows when they happens 


to move nearby him, >? 
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(18) The Tusaraja type of hunting is as-follows: In 
the seasons like the rainy and spring when the land remains 
often wet by frost or dew, the deer find themselves in 
aifficulties and generally take recourse to the thickets, 
woods, Clusters or bushes. 176 The king should go on a 


trained horse and being informed by his hunters, should 


discover their shelter and kill thei. 


(19) Then comes the PagSaja amd (20) Jalaja, i.e. 
hunting with noose and nets. Here the noose or net is 
spread, in a place. The king should follow the deer after 
letting a very slow and trained dog loose on the herd 
into that area. But the deer run rather slowly. While 
going through the trap they are caught by the hind legs 
and become frightened. They are taken through the city 


streets. eel 
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(21) The last one is Vyaghraja: A leopard is caught 
by the help of nets, 1° The leopard is trained by the 
hunter for hunting. Trained leopards are then carried on 
bullock=-carts or backs of the horses to the forest and 
are let loose on the herd of deer. The leopard then runs 
with great speed and leaving aside the females, it catches 
only the Krsnasaéra i.e. the spotted antelope. In this way, 
SomeSvara describes in Manasollasa, twenty-one types of 


~ 


hunting though the number mentioned originally is larger. 


In this chapter SomeSvara gives us an idea as to how 
the kings and the mighty people used to get an entertain- 
ment through hunting. They used to get immence amusement 


while hunting the herd of deer in the open nature 


Though hunting was a regular vocation and means of 

; AEG Wee. oF eguler voceen 
livelihood with most of the forest tribes, it was a pass- 
time with the kings and the nobles. It was also favoured 


among the army officers and the soldiers. 
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Marriage in Manasollasa 


SomeSvara mentions five kinds of marriage, Brahma, 
Raksasa, Gandharva, ASura and Paigaca (3.12.1515-1519). 
Manu??? and Yajnavalkya (1.59-61) have mentioned eight 


kinds of marriages. 


In any society, marriage is one of the most important 
institutions. It was sanctioned by Dharma. Brahma, 
Prajapatya, Arsa, and Daiva were the traditionally approved 
forms of marciage, while Raksasa, Paigaca, Gandharva, and 
Asura were the four unapproved forms. 16° Further SomeSvara 
gives the definition -and some preference to the Gandharva 


161 He Arsa marriage is marked by the 


type of marriage. 
gift of a couple of cows to the bride's father. This was 


the most usual form of those days and is mentioned by 
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Magasthenes who refers to a gift of "a yoke of oxe ae 
In the Asura form, the father receives a consideration (Sulka) 
in return for which he gives away his daughter in marriage 

to the bridegroom. +6? Marriage was sacramental and all 
formalities were gone through. Marriage contracted in 
accordance with Dharma could not be dissolved. Marriage 


was one of the important Samhskaras. 


SomeSvara's Manasollasa describes the characteristics 
of the bride. "She must be beautiful and charming, born in 
a loyal family, belonging to the same caste, and having 
auspicious marks on her body." A maiden, who is neither 
a Sapinda on the mother's side, nor belongs to the same 
family on the father's side, is recommended for wedlock. 
SomeSvara gives information about the girls to be avoided 164 


(3.12.1455-1472). A maiden from a family which neglects 


162. Radhakrishna Choudhary: Kautilya's Political 
Ideals and Institutions. (Chokhamba Sanskrit Series, 
Varnasi 1971), p.260. 
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the sacred rites, in which no male children are born, in 
which the Veda is not studied, the members of which have 
thick hair on the body or are subject to hemorrhoids, 
phthisis, weakness of digestion, white and black leprosy 
should be avoided. Let him not marry a maiden with reddish 
hair, nor one who has a redundant member, nor one who is 
sickly, nor one either with no hair on the body or too much, 
nor one who is garrulous or has red eyes. Let him wed a 
female free from bodily defects, who has an agreeable 

name, the graceful gait of a swan or of an elephant, a 
moderate quantity of hair on the body and on the head, 


small teeth, and soft limbs, and so on. 


In the Manasollasa, SomeSvara gives the characteristics 
of a bridegroom also. 1©°>(3.12.1344-1360). He must be 
handsome, born in a loyal family, and having all types of 
knowledge viz., Gaja, A$va, Ratha, Sastra, Sastra, Sruti, 


Niti, Tarka, Kavya, Dhanurveda, and so on. Without breaking 
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the rules of studentship, he should enter the order of 


householders. *°° 


In Some$vara's Manasolla$a a marriage ceremony is 
described at length. In the marriage pavilion, there are 
to be made two heaps of rice grains with a curtain drawn 
north to south between them. The bridegroom wearing a ring 
has to stand facing the east on the one and the bride 
facing the west on the other of the heaps, both holding 
rice grains mixed with Jiraka seeds in their hands. Just 
at the appointed time of marriage, the curtain 1s removed 
and the couple looking at the face of each other, sprinkle 
the rice grains over the head of each other. Then the 
father of the bride places the bride's hand on the palm 
of the bridegroom and pouring water over it, hands over 
the bride to the bridegroom. Then fine pieces of cotton 
thread are taken and wound round the person of the 


bride and bridegroom standing together. 1°7 The same threads 
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taken from under their feet are coloured with wet saffron 
powder and made into amulet threads which are tied round 
the wrists of the left hand of the bride and the right 


hand of the bridegroom. 


A Brahmana priest meanwhile pours oblations into the 
fire. Then holding the little finger of the right hand 
of the bridegroom, the bride goes thrice round the fire. 
She touches with her feet seven heaps of rice grains (sapta- 
padi). Returning to the seat she should sit to the left of 


the bridegroom, 168 


Now the couple are presented with garments, 
‘gems, jewels, ornaments, elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, 

, maid-servants, slaves and lands. Brahmanas as well as others 
receive gifts of garments and gold-ornaments according to 
their merit. All the while bands of music, drummers and 
singers play on their musical instruments or sing sweet 
songs and heralds sing the songs of heraldry. At the same 
time-all are entertained with dinner and with betel leaves 


and nuts. Women are served with various kinds of Liquor, ©? 
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Cows are sumptuously fed. Similar entertainments are given 
on all the four days of the marriage. At night on the fourth 
day having mounted the state elephant decked with its orna- 
ments, the bridegroom followed by the bride mounted on a 
female elephant equally decked with ornaments is taken in 
procession through the main stfeets of the city, glowing 


ne (3.12.1485-1512). In this way, 


with illumination. 
Somesvara has described the gorgeous marriages in the 
proSperous society of the Calukyan period. 
2 

Education in Manasollasa 

SomeSvara attached much importance to education, with- 
out which it was difficult to make the nation great. The 
system of education was well planned. The Manasollasa has 
laid emphasis upon the acquisition of knowledge which it 


made obligatory for the three higher castes. The king 


was advised to honour the persons noted for learning, 
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intelligence and wisdom. 
India for its own sake, 
It has been represented 


in full from generation 


Indians think that 
the $astras constitutes 


things even of past and 
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Knowledge was valued in ancient 
it was; regarded as an end in itself. 
as a precious treasure handed down 


to generation. 


knowledge or disciplined study of 
a third, a divine eye, which sees 


future and of distance and those 


that are intervened, and which like a lamp, illuminates 


the course of worldly life and thus makes it smooth and 
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happy. A man whose intellect, even as a sword, is 
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whetted on the stone of learning is able to achieve his objects. 
“With his intellect cultured with learning in the field 

of knowledge that suits him, he shines prominently like 

gold that has been refined in fire. A person with his 

mind not thus cultivated and properly equipped is unable 

to see the evil designs of his enemies, nor is he able 

to act with proper discfimination with regard to the objects 

to be pursued and the measures to be adopted towards their 


achievements. */ 


An ignorant person, however, high in 
his caste or social position, does not command the respect 


that awaits the learned. 


The houses of the preceptors, known as the gurukulas 
or the tirthas, and the hermitages of learned ascetics 


headed by the kulapatis formed in ancient India the centres 


Tea — 4.13. 

ata arfarfaaret fara cer wey | 
TesacaT F WTA TeAeTATs-aAAT 
featuem - wuTye, 10. 

ama teete oetarses avey | 

adea Aled WTS Vea AATEC Ra a: 


172. DaSakumaracarita. Ed. M.R.Kale, pp 188-189. 
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of learning. These centres were in many cases situated at 
places far from the madding crowd, though some big cities 
and especially the capitals had their own institutions for 
advanced learning under eminent Acaryas, known both for 
their knowledge and character. Pupils came to them from 
distant places to receive instruction in different branches 
of ‘study. The institutions were in most cases run by 
individual teachers and scholars. They were of course 
liberally patronised by the king who gave them big endow- 
ments in the form of Agraharas. Some inscriptions near 


Basavakalyana refer to these agraharas. 1/7? 


Agrahara was the educational iasenversn ancient 
India. According to G.S.Dikshit, "The Agrahara is defined 
by Kittel as a village assigned to Brahmanas for their 
sustenance. The Brahmanas who received shares in the 
Agraharas were known as the Mahajanas and, they became 
members of the assembly which managed its affairs. There 
are certain differences between the uru, or the village 


assembly and the Agrahara. _ In a number of instances, the 


173. Dr.Krishna Murari. The Calukyas of Kalyani. 
" (Concept: Publishing Company, Delhi 1977), p.259. 


CE Dr.P.B.Desai B.Desai. A History of Karnataka (Kannada 
Research Tnstitute, K Karnatak University, Dharwad, 1981) p.207. 
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village assembly was formed by the households of their own 
accord, The Agrahara was a grant from the king to an indi-~ 
vidual (who selected its other members), or individuals, 

who became the householders in the Agrahara. They were 
selected for their learning, and some of their functions 
were religious and intellectual. They were also a community 
of land holders, whereas in the uru the community was 


agricultural and was mainly devoted to cultivation, ?/4 


The way in which the Agraharas were formed in the 


later Calukya periods will be clear from the following. 


Taila II gave Managavalli (Managoli, Bijapur district) 
to I$vara Ghalisasa, who divided it among 500 Brahmanas of 
whom he himself was one. He and his descendants became the 
mahaprabhus or Urodeyas or headmen of that agrahara. */° 
Satya$raya gave the Agrahara of Muttage (Bijapur district) 
to Visnubhatta, who was himself "full of lore" and a 


"treasure of Science", at the time of the thread-ceremony 


174. G.S.Dikshit. Local Self-Government in Mediaval 
Karnataka (Karnatak University, Dharwad, 1964) p.97. 


175. Epigraphica Indica. V, pp.21 ff. 
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of Vikramafka, with a copper-plate charter, a white parasol, 
yak-tail fans and other tokens of royalty. Visnubhatta 
buidt Muttage and divided it among 300 Brahmanas of whom he 


himself was one. He and his descendants became the urodeyas 


of that placa, +76 


Some inscriptions near Basavakalyana give information 
about Agraharas. “Acarya AghorSakti Panditadeva, the head 
of Loke$vara temple at Handarki, (Sedam Taluka, Gulbarga 
district) was interested in the course of Kannada education 
and appointed a teacher for this purpose in 1118 A.D." and 
for children's education Mashal inscription tells us that 
“Mashal (Afzalpur Taluk) was an important centre of Vedic 
education. several subjects were taught at this place 
which included the study of Purana, Rgveda, Samaveda, 
philosophy of Prabhakarabhatta, and Nyasa. Arrangement 
was also made for BalaSiksa, i.e. children's education 
at that place." “Nimbargi Ain Aland Taluka was an Agrahara 
and an educational institution to teach the Purana, and 
was attached to the Kalideva temple and thirty mettars of 
land were granted to it in 1134 A.D., when SomeSvara III 


was ruling."+/7 


176. G.S.Dikshit. Op.cit., p.99. 


177. V.S.Kulkarni. Op.cit., pp 223-224. 
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We gather from Somesvara‘'s references to the learned 
and to the various disciplines of learning that his age 
cherished a high ideal with regard to a teacher. A guru 
or teacher is always eager to guide his student, who remains 
his pupil even after his formal studentship, to the right 
path with a view to investing him with good conduct and 
decorum and discipline in life. The idea of a teacher's 
ownership of his pupil's character and conduct through the 
entire course of his life constitutes the key-note of the 
idea of a teacher in ancient times. His relationship with 
his pupil was as profound as that of a father with-his 
children. The pupils received their teacher with all 
humility and obeyed his orders most respectfully. SomeSvara 

178 


uses the term Guru in a general way to mean a teacher. 


He also mentions the terms, Acarya and Upadhyaya, to 


connote a teacher without implying the distinction between 


the two noticed in Manu, 27? according to whom the former 


178. wweralosaT wy Tear are gaeeta | 
qYserd HUATAT edt ya: FHA: tl 
araTs: FaTgaTearararatatates: frat | 
Pegeearfeey are ation AaPAT 16 16-117-18. 

179. HWargta. 2. 140-142. 
guetta y 4: fisd tencaraagtaa: | 
aerd aterd T TATITY oTaT I 
we cai g dae dererrarft aT ga: | 
atsearoata geadqoreara: a seat I 
faterarts watt a: wetfa warterty 
aaraata aT a feat gest i 
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denoted one who PSE tes to his pupils the knowledge of 
the Vedas, the euais and the Upanisads, while the one 
who taught a portion of the Vedas or the Vedahgas for 
monetary gain was known as Upadhyaya. 
Vs hedey f — 

. After the tonsure ceremony, a child was initiated 
to lipi and satikhya. When he was old enough to look after 
himself he was sent to the Gurukula. SomeSvara emphasises 
the necessity of cultivating knowledge through all the 
four stages of life. Scholarly disputations were frequently 
held. Hermitages were also the important centres of civili- 
sation and education. SomeSvara has prescribed different 
branches of knowledge. How many subjects the princes had 
to learn is given in the Manasollasa. According to him 
ednesday, Thursday and Friday are the auspicious days for 
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starting the study. Princes must study first of all 


the Vedas and then other Sastras, such as Tarka, Dharma- 


shastra, Kavya, Vyakarana, Dhanurveda, and svaragastra. 1°! 


180. atta yet we Paaress a aredg | 
qanearaacary werfaer a Prat” tl 3212-1344. 


It. UTed F at oTat anteater 7 1 
gat vtat war ae arety carertistt 7 
uate afuad erenrey warertir | 
eure geaTa wEAAUTAAT ERT Nl 3-12-1347-13498. 
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They should learn SaStravidyas relating to Khadga, Gada, Sakti 
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Cakra, Sula, Ksurika, and so on. They should study Gaja- 


Sastra, ASva~Sastra and Ratha~Sastra also. They are required 
to be trained by experts and repeatedly examined by expares. 78 
When the king is pleased with the progress of the princes 

he should embrace them and honour them with sweet words 

,@nd presents and the teachers should be presented with the 
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revenue of cows, villages and evert towns. After educat= 


ing the princes properly, the king should get them married. 
The courses of study were adopted to the needs of the 

students. The primary course expected to be completed before 

the student was invested with the sacred thread, consisted 

of reading, writing and arithmetic, while the secondary 


and the higher course comprised Vedahgas, Sathkhya, Yoga, 


182. Vi ort wat MPa Up graeTay | 

Teg Paarcgtraresw 
(co. afeavat cer aecot aperTgatet i 3.12. 1352-1353. 
(83. TaTTaTEy aay wT fanrears | 


TAM ASAT EaTATY WATE TS FHTPaT YT 3-12-1345. 
leu. ed mOTheETY aTY goa Chage: | 

aTfsrs yeduTarea avai faetareatg # 3.12.1359. 

suTeaTag away aTaUgs Beay 
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agriculture, cattle-breeding, polity, military arts, history 
and so on. Students mostly depended on retentive capacity 
of their memory. Education was held in high esteem. Students 
were subjected to rigorous discipline. Character was 
considered as moral trait of personal learning, partly 
inherited and partly acquired. 

Somesvara was in favour of not only theoretical but 
also practical education and that is why his scheme of 
education comprised both theory and practice. Besides 
three Vedas, philosophy, different branches of economics 
(Vartta), Science of polity (both theory and practice) and 
other aspects of education were also prescribed and taught. 
Even after the normal course of education was over, persons 
interested in education continued to maintain contact with 
elderly and scholarly persons. The study of history 
included Purana and Itivrtta such as the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, Akhyayikas (tales of great, good men and 
women) Udaharanas (anecdotes and biographies), Nyayamimatsa, 
Upanyasa-Sastra, Dharma$astra, ArthaSastra and so on. 

A true seeker after knowledge was to devote his leisure to 
acquire new information and assimilate what was already 
learnt since only educated and disciplined persons could 
serve the society and the State better and could be always 


up and doing. 
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SomeSvara's discourse on the problems of Government 
in Manasollasa is doubtless unparallellied in Sanskrit litera-~ 
ture, but it should be remembered that earlier poets like 
Bharavi, Maghaand papa, Zso dealt with ‘aspects of Niti, 
especially in relation to matters affecting peace and war, 
while Bana's interest in the duties and responsibilities 


of Kingship is revealed in Sukanasa's advice to Candrapida. 


In SomeSvara's Manasollasa there is no mention of 
schools or institutions of higher learning as such for 
the education of females. Dr.P.B.Desai tells - "Intelligent 
and intending girls were encouraged to study the subjects 
like languages, literature, and fine arts. Such an instruc- 
tion was imparted in domestic environment under the guidance 
of special teachers. This was possible only among the higher 
ranks and aristocratic and royal families. The above observa- 
tions are vouched by the presence of a good number of ladies 
who were highly cultured and advanced in the fine arts 


and sciences like administration and State craft, "+85 


It is true that some of the statements bearing on the 
question of social conditions are of a recommendatory 


character, laying down regulations to be put into practice 


185. Dr.P.B.Desai. Op.cit. p.207-8. 
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by the state. It may therefore be contended that they do 
not necessarily reflect the actual conditions that obtained 
when this text was composed. However, the regulations are 
not ‘formed without any reference to actual conditions. It 
would not be wrong if it is maintained that the social and 
religious life directly or indirectly revealed in this text 
reflects more or less faithfully the social’ and political 


conditions which prevailed in those days. 


_ CHAPTER - IV 


FINE ARTS IN MANASOLLASA 


Origin of art in India 

The origin of art in ancient India is enveloped in 
an impenetrable shroud of ‘eee, which cannot be removed 
by the present state of our knowledge. No available source, 
literary or monumental, relates to it; nor do the mytholo- 
gical accounts of the ancient Puranas offer any satisfac- 
tory solution. The earliest references as well as the 
earliest monuments disclose a stage which can hardly be 
called primitive. In the accounts available from the 
Rgveda, the Brahmanas, the Epics, and the Artha-Sastra 
of Kautilya, we find an advancement in material, style 
and decoration which must be assigned to a period long 
after the initial stage. The very few existing monuments, 
temples, stupas and buildings, also testify the developed 
‘character of Indian art and architecture. The discove- 
ries at Mohenjodaro and Harappa in Sindha and Lothal in 
Gujarat purport to take us some three thousand years 
earlier, but whether that civilisation had in any way 
influenced the later Indian art is still doubtful. 
Before more light is thrown from that direction, we must 
turn to the literary evidences to find out the sources of 


Indian art and architecture. 
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The earliest references show that the building of 
a house had already come to be associated with fairly 
well established seusig. Not only so, but even some 
of the forms of constructions were sought to be explained 
by symbolical or allegorical interpretation. Thus, the 
Satapatha Brahmana? and the Aitareya Brahmana explain 
the octagonal form of the Yupas or sacrifical posts by 
saying that it is the Vajra (thumderbolt) and the Vajra 
is eight sided. The Sankhayana Grhya siitra> also tells 
about the constructions. There are innumerable references 
in the Rgveda also, which indicate a very advanced archi- 


tecture of the day. There are references in the Vedic 


mantras and other literature to a variety of Silpas 


|. Wy STEM - 3.6-4.27- 
a aT aseriasata 1 gseTeRT & WTAAT 
yataf ¢ user aTaAT yahh ey ager 
TeqTasct frtata 


2. aka STEAM - 1-6-1. 
ast aT Pe WET: AtsseThe: Herts - 
sorted aged d geefa fast argeara 
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Se MTSU YEU - 3.3.2.1. Fa Jews. 
WITe STePasaY " sets—arara fam: cPaqe TrAtha * 
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wetta i 
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and also the architectural details of buildings, dresses 
and ornaments. We find two Sala~suktas in the Atharvana- 
Veda (AG 334o oes: Some details are found in the early 


ritualistic literature also. 


Moved by the charm of nature around him, man has 
expressed his appreciation of it in works of art produced 
by him. This goes back to a time when he was still prami- 
tive. Art has had a softening influence on him. The 
earliest paintings in the pre-historic age in the caves 
all over the world give us magnificent examples of the 
observant eye and the trained hand even in man's savage 
state. The colours Chosen, the movement portrayed and 
the expression suffused in the pictures really make us 
marvel, even if all of them are not of the standard of 
paintings. The pre~historic cave paintings in India give 
us a picture of life in those far off days of early man 
in India. It is a great and true experience that Kalidasa 


expresses,” when he feels that even the happiest man is 


4. V.8.Agrawala, Indian Art (Prithivi Prakashan, 
Varanasi, 1965), p.ix. 
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elated when Che sees beautiful things or hears melodious 
notes. Though music, like art, deeply stirs the heart, 
it is the impression of the beautiful form on the: eye 


that has an even greater effect. 


This 1s corroborated by the fact that the concept 
of portrayal at its best in India is in terms of the 
figure in the round styled Citra. The figure in relief 
high or low, is ardha-citra, and the painting resembling 
sculpture is Citrabhasa. The term Citrabhasa itself 
indicates that the aim is to portray some kind of modell- 
ing to suggest depth. We may appropriately recall here, 
the remark of Kalidasa through the mouth of Vidusaka - 


"My eyes seem to stumble over depths and elevations."® 


There are many texts such as the Natyaéastra of 
Bharata, the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, the Yuktikalpataru 
of Bhojadeva, Bhojadeva's Samarahgana-sutradhara and the 
Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira, to mention only a few 
on such arts and sciences as those of architecture, 


sculpture, painting, dancing, music etc. 


6» FTAA - 6. 
faguea:- tanta 4 gfsetirat=aagetg | 
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It is true, symbols, 1.¢., bhahgas, mudras (poses, 


‘gestures ) etc., play a very significant role in Indian 


visual arts including dancing. By pointing to, or 
underlining the meaning of the object in its inter- 
relation, they help to bring out the meaning of the 


content. 


Communication to be effective has to be in a parti- 
cular mode or manner. A piece of painting or sculpture, 
or music or poetry, as a matter of fact, would at the 
first instance, please and satisfy the senses and sensi- 
bilities of those who are being communicated with, in 
a word, they must feel attracted towards what is being 
communicated. Empirical experience of man has shown 
that an object of art pleases and satisfies a man's 


senses and sensibilities directly, and immediately. 


About Indian art, Vasudeva S.Agrawala says "Indian 
art is a subject which shows the maximum creative 
endeavour of the Indian mind and hands. The evidence 
of art is as vast and rich as that of Indian literature, 
religion and philosophy. In order to understand the 
soul of India, the evidence of art is a window through 
which the "Open Sesame" treasures of aesthetic value 


can be viewed in the form of monuments, sculpture, 
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paintings, bronzes, terracottas, etc. Indian art was 
late in coming to its own on the stage of world art, 


but now its beauty and meaning have established them- 


selves in the eyes of both scholars and lovers of beauty." 


. 


Art in Citra or Painting 


The Visnudharmottara Purana elucidates the process, 
and the strong points in paintings. It tells about the 
origin of painting. ® The sage Narayana created it for 
the betterment of the people. The great sage in order 
to confuse the heavenly damsels (who had come to tempt 
him) drew a beautiful woman on the ground with the juice 


of mango. Out of this picture was created the beautiful 


7. V.S.Agrawala, op.cit. p Intro va 
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apsaras. She was Urva$i. Looking at her, the heavenly 
damsels were ashamed and went away. Thus the perfect 
Citra was created by the great sage. Then he made 
vigvakarma learn the art. "This mythical account is 
significant in two points. One is that the code of 
painting is based upon an actual painting and secondly 
that it was taught to Vig$vakarma, the divine architect. 
This indicates that the art of painting was practised 

by persons who were also builders. It shows the connec- 
tion of painting and sculpture wich architecture in 
earlier times and confirms the view of Herbert Spencer” 
on ‘the evolution of these space arts. He says that in 
the earlier stages of human culture, the arts of archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting were practised together 


and it was only later on that they got differentiated. 


The account of the origin is followed by the rela- 
tion of painting and sculpture with dancing Nrtta and 
Citra are imitative or representative of the objects of 


three worlds (Prailokyanukrti). *° Naturally, therefore, 


9. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, 
Vol.10, p.370. 


10. fasopat Tae Tey — 35. 5. 
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Drstis (eye-sights), Bhavas (moods), gestures and hand- 
poses described in Netya would hold good in citra also. 
The difference between Nrtya and Citra 1s the pramanas 
(measurements and proportions). Pramana is of specific 
importance in the arts of space, painting and sculpture, 
just as rhythm (Tala and laya) in time-arts of music 

and dancing. The Visnudharmottara Purana tells us eight 
Gunas or Nature of paintings, -+ sthana (position), 
pramana (proportionate measurement), Bhulamba (perpendi- 
cular reaching to the ground), Madhuratva (sweetness), 
Vibhaktata, (distinctness), Sadragya (semblance), Ksaya 
(diminution) and Vrddhi (augmentation)." 

The four elements of painting are rekha, vartana, 
bhusana, and varna. /2 Vartana or shading is of three 
kinds binduja, patra, and raikhika. The first is stippl- 
ing, the second cross-hatching and the third fine line- 
shading. Rekha may be interpreted as line or better, 


the harmony of lines in a figure. Vartana according to 


11. Tasoeateane TT — 43.10. 
Pas TAT Hees: AyeTd TawaTaT | 
agra emgel av Wrseefad Fyaq | 
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what is said above would mean smearing or application 

of colour. [2 implies probably proficiency in depicting 
emotions through brush-work. Varna, means of course, 
colour. Bhusana would mean that the act of painting 
itself 1s the act of creating beauty. These four different 
elements are appreciated by different classes of persons. 
"The teachers or preceptors admire rekha, harmony of 

lines in a figure and the experts vartana, delination 

of emotion (bhava) through brush work. Women want bnusana, 
decoration or beauty in picture, while the ordinary people 
look for rich colours. 2? Therefore, in painting, efforts 
should be made to include all these elements so that it 


would be appreciated by all. 


4 
The best picture was witn the minimum of drawing, ?* 

as such figures suggest their full form. This is the 
greatness of powerful line-drawing. Immoderate decora- 


tion and loud colouring were almost reckoned a blemisn. 
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In enumerating Citragunas and Citra-dosas, i.e., merits 
and demerits in paintings, an excess of any) was considered 
a blemish. In Somef$vara's Manasollasa?> Suksmarekha is 
more important in the picture. If we, however, take the 
clue from Suksmarekha, the meaning might be that, merely 
drawing a line in the form of a human figure ig no art. 
This is supported by the words Vadyunnirmanakufgalaih. 
Varnapurna might imply proficiency in harmonizing the 
colour. Rasa is expressed in painting. Incidental to 
the treatment of Rasa, there are interesting references 
as to where particular Rasas should be gepicted aa 
where not to be.) These remarks seem to embody a tradi- 
oS: = 
tion which must have a considerable basis in actual 


practice. 


The subject of classification of Citra is to be found 
in other works dealing with Citra. SomeSvara, in his 
Manasollasa divides Citra into three types, 76 namely 


Viddha, Aviddna and Bhavacitra. The meaning of 


IS. oyetafasees: sear fared: | 
Faget: Taree trad” 
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Rasadhuligatath probably is that these three types should 
ee eee 

be drawn either with liquid colours or with powlered 
colours. SomeSvara defines Dhulicitra as a painting 


17 The other three varieties 


with very high colours. 
which seem to refer to style are more interesting. After 
saying that the innumerable creatures cannot be described, 
he advises that they should be painted according to 

their respective Rupa. 78 He defines Viddha as a picture 
in which the semblance is painted as if it were an image 


reflected in a ‘mirror. 2? 


Aviddha is defined as a mere 
sketch drawn with the words ‘I am drawing casually’ and 
which 1s painted without a set purpose. 2° Bhavacitra is 
defined as that type of painting where a Rasa such as 
Srigara is revealed to a person by mere observation, 

and which creates wonder in his mind.) pauli-catra is 
described as one made with powdered colours and drawn 


on the ground as a temporary picture. 


17. agedavneied afitad fagear: i 3.1.903. 
le. ceagaTgartey geefrarey faa: 3.16174 
19. aTgra freak ocg adh ofafarcwrg 1 3.1.939. 
20. aTefras faaTatia acafqara fread | 
TETAS Tafa hara FATA i 3-1-940. 
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arafet caTeat faratgeaTeeg 3-1-1 42. 
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Ancient Indian literature discusses all types of 
paintings. In painting, kings should be drawn like gods. 
The sages should have matted locks of hair and black 
antelope skin as upper grament. They should be emacia- 
ected but full of lustre. The Gandharvas should be done 
Without crowns but with crests. The Brahmins full of 
Brahman-lustre should wear white clothes. The Ministers, 
and Purohitas should be shown with all kinds of orna- 
ments but not with gaudy decorations. They should be 
done without crown but witn turbans. "Daityas should 
have frowning looks, round eyes and terrific faces. 

Their dress should be arrogant. They should hold many 


Sastras (weapons). "24 


In this way, SomeSvara discusses 
Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, Rakgasas, Yaksas, Pigacis and 
so on (3.1.733-873). Kubja (hunch-backed) Vamanika 
(dwarfish), amd old women should not be shown beautiful, 


old Kaficuki should be shown 1n the retinue of the royal 


harem. 
22. RTT TapaTaTRT FRc leferTaAy: | 
Tertet ot ger ASCII: I 
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Visnudharmottara Purana tells us about the commander 

of an army. “The commander of an army should be shown 
in Citra, strong, proud, tall, with broad shoulders, 

hands and neck, with big head, strong chest, prominent 
nose and broad chin, with a forehead having three wavy 
lines, hawk-like eyes and with firm hips. Soldiers 

generally should be painted with frowns on their faces. 
The foot-soldier should be done going forth bearing or 


a 2 
using weapons*> and so on. 


Horses, elephants etc. ~™should be shown according 


24 


to their descriptions. The dress of the horse-riders 


and charioteers should be of the northern type and the 
dress of the bards should be showy. The elephant-riders 
should have swarthy complexions. Their hair should be 
tied in matted locks and they should wear; ornaments 


(3.1.875-936). 


23. fasoemfeae eM :- 42. 32-33. 
graeeregag Tar: afearts atfegear: | 
PrataemrreTea wragftcletafe: 4 
guirfrasrfaar erat: dATaT: a 
grat: erat weTeTs oTaat Fectyar: 
2u. farsatoatarey. samen cae | 
ATOTAT ES Tateeer Parade Tearered: i 3.12875. 


TAY FEM AEA FAATATARTEa: | : 
WHET HEM, FE geri gar fog HW 3e16943- 
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The forms of invisible entities have been described 
on the analogy of things found in the world. The repre- 
sentations of observable objects should be made as complete 
as possible because in painting exact lilkeness is very 
important. Men of different countries should be shown 
after knowing their form, dress and colour or caste 
(varna). Their seat, bed, conveyance and dress should be 
drawn after knowing carefully their country, employment, 


position and occupation. 


The Visnudharmottara Purana tells:"The sky should 
be shown with its natural colour and full of birds and 
the celestial dome should be shown with stars. Earth 
should be shown with forest regions and watery regions 
with their distinguishing traits. A mountain should be 
shown with assemblages of rocks, peaks, minerals, trees, 
cataracts and snakes. Forest is to be shown with different 
kinds of trees, birds, and beasts of prey. Water is 
to be represented with innumerable fish and tortoises, 
with lotuses, aquatic animals and with other qualities 


Zo 


natural to water." SomeSvara simply says that a painter 


25. TasuemPrat GET :— 42.57-59. 
at: O¢ oaeaThs et aged grad | 
ATETH Gea Pay SATE 
tea awardenreaTaten faa | 
ara a ataerarfaat ra: weer ye: a 
aad g frerate: fretufgraga: 
Patra ater 
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should use proper colours to paint a tree, mountain, 


weapons etc, 26 


Art in Vastuvidya or Architecture 

Vastu is primarily the planned site of the building. 
As a rule its shape is square which is the fundamental 
form of Hindu architecture. Its full name is Vastu- 
Purusa-mandala. */ Vastu, Purusa and Mandala are equally 
important and significant. The indentity of Vastu with 
Purusa is symbolic and of metaphysical importance. ‘rt is 
more significant in case of temple-architecture, where 
the image of the supernal or cosmic man, the Purusa is 
congruous and identical to the planned site. ‘Mandala 
denotes any clased polygon, The square, which is the 
essential form of Vastu Puruga, can be converted into 
a triangle, hexagon, octagon and circle of equal area 
and retain its symbolism. It is in this way, that the 
various types of the Vastumandala are enumerated in 


_vastu-Sastra. 78 


26. gumdaareat Pacna Tag warrant: | 
fasanf: gataccur: feat frasaaty i 3.1.176. 


27. D.N.Shukla. VAstu-S4stra Vol.I (Punjab University, 
Chandigarh, 1960), p.185. 


28. C£. V.S.Agrawala, Op.Cit. pp.41-43. 
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The importance of the Rgveda as the earliest available 
record of Indian civilisation is universally admitted. 
Though the secular hymns are very few in number, the 
incidental references are sufficiently numerous to afford 
material for a good picture of the social condition in 
ancient India. The study of Rgveda is, therefore essen~ 
tial for a proper understanding of ancient Indian art, 


architecture, all vidyas and kalas. 


The very first point to be noted is that architec~ 
ture had already come to be closely associated with 


religion and the building of a structure was recognised 
eR encore gree mene ne 


es — 
penne ate —= so 


as a religious act. The Vastu or the site of a building 
fanrnn =~ oteeeeeeenenne ae 

is conceived as being presided over by a diety called 
'Vastospati', invocation to whom must have been necessary 


A aaa na 
whenever a new house was built. Two hymns in the seventh 


Mandala deal entirely with invocation to that Goa, 2? 
where he is prayed for an excellent abode free from 
disease and full of wealth and cattle. Vastospati is 
again identified in the Rgveda with Tvastr, the carpenter 


of the Gods.°° Later $ilpa literature describes ‘Tvastr’ 


z 


29. By — 7.54-55. 

30. WE -—.5.41.8- 
afa at af ctearaat garentsafa cascre Te: | 
qeuT water fuser aatfedacadizcredt to ee 
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as the master architect. ViSvakarma, famous in later 
literature as the architect of the Gods, is not referred 
to in the Rgveda as having any special connection with 
house building. He is invoked as the creator of the 
universe as a whole, ?2 and it is quite natural to suppose 
that the later tradition about Vigvakarma had its origin 
in the Rgvedic verses. Thus according to a tradition 
mentioned in Manasollasa viSvakarma, Maya, Matsya and 
Pifgala>” are the names of those who are well-versed 


in architecture. 


SomeSvara tells about the starting of the construc~ 
tion of a building with reference to Astrology. First 
of all, he speaks about the months. If a person wants 
to build a house, he should start constructing it in 
the months of VaifSakha, Phalguna, Margagirga, Karttika 


and Sravana. °° Then SomeSvara informs us about the 


31. We — 10-6-81-82. 

. Taraedacarhy caressed: | 

nceagtarfaart PreracaTad: 

efit TAT gesragecay | 

aretg Saarare woTq sacar HeTTTH: lt 1etl-86-87- 
33. Ge wre aTe athe wath war | 

gamy ery uty aaeTAwMGTY I! 31-5. 
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fortnights, stars, days and so on, which are auspicious. °* 
SomeSvara describes the scientific system of collection 
and classification of different kinds of wood used in 
constructing different kinds of structures or different 
parts of the same structure. This appears to have been 
established on a practical basis. 

% 

"The architect on an auspicious day enters a forest 
for selection of trees, and decide the wood of which 
trees is to be used for building purposes. ?> The trees 
to be avoided are those with hollows, entwined with 


wa 


creepers, eaten by worms, touched by fire, fallen by 
wind and broken by elephants. 2° The trees which have 
nests of birds in them, which are near heritages, which 
are watered with jars i.e., artificially watered, and 
which are the abodes of sattvas should also be avoided. 
One should be careful to avoid the trees growing in a 
cemetry or near temple, 3! or an anti-hill, single trees 


3y. ATfacd weet CUTCAT Be ATRTVIPITGET: | 
qeadhy wreaet aveqfaarfamred: i 3.1.5. 

35. efasctatta teaser dade gacan: | 
wreath @ deq PeHaresyrTaEry i 3.1.16. 
Cf, WG - 3.8.6. 

36. Gfeerdted da faycotafartfsay i 3.1.17. 


37. Tae TSS T 4 7 aH GaTaTAAa It 3.1.18. 
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of a garden, trees indicating boundaries and trees grow- 
ing by the side of a road." SomeSvara tells: the parti- 
cular trees to be avoided are Nipa, Vibhitaka, Nimba 
etc. °°(3.1.15-22). The wood, which is not hard is not 
useful in the construction of the buildings. 2? Visnu- 
dharmottara Purana’? also tells that the Vibhitaka tree 
is avoided for the construction of the buildings, and 
temples. The trees which are recommended are Saka, 


41 this 


Sala,. Mayuka, Balamajja, Candana, Panasa etc. 
was Obviously the result of long experience. The elabo- 
rate rules which had to be observed and the ‘‘ceremonials 
which had to be performed while going to the forest to 
select tne necessary woods are set forth in detail in 


the vastu section of the Matsya Purana? also. 


fit fosfraa Pres reearapneteeq i 2-1-19- 


39. HATeeTrereaaly aatqueadhhy | 

fost a afearfad arenfranarfaar: 3.1.20. 
yO. fasemtrae Te - 89.8. 

as a quad fq wfieed a fesftomg | 

ataced ta 3 arerafeair gar: il 


Lil. UTSATHTS T STS AIAG 
ot aaaTé a siaPar yemity Il 31-21 


42. Matsya Purana, Chapter 257. 
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The structure of a palace rests mainly on pillars. 
It was the basic requirement of a palace. Pillars are 
described as being made not only of wood but also of 
stone. This is mostly in the temples. Here we get 
reliable evidence to show that stone was used in some 
parts of ancient Indian structures. But the existence 
of buildings made entirely of stone cannot be safely 
inferred from it. Stone was easily available and was 


freely used for many purposes. 


In Manasollasa, palaces are divided. according to 


43 Here SomeSvara mentions that 


the number of stathbhas. 
Catuska is a structure consisting of four pillars or 
stambhas. The structure next to Catuska is the alinda 


44 the $414 is followed by 


and next to it is the §ala. 
an alinda and the latter is again followed by the §ala. 
Extension in this particular order is necessary for the 


king's palace. *° SomeSvara mentions a few types of 


43. SWE hs aeUT iA CARREIRA: | 
Ugsatanray PwagaaateEt: il 3. 1-29- 
CEATOG — 1634.2, 8+41210, 9444 L11-Se 
aye UCITeY HEU IT: CARAT VA ACeUTeTeEy | 
aeatafethig CITESTAT CUTCHAASY It 3.1.31. 
45. fied goa: Trey Hehe oada | 
qracayadhd FaTg Ye ACT: YA li 3.1.32. 
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palaces which are suitable for royal enjoyment, viz. 
(1) Prthivijaya, (2) Muktakopa, (3) Sarvatobhadra, and 
(4) Srivatsa. He adds that there are innumerable types of 


such houses. “© 


Prthvijaya 

The Prthvijaya type of palace has hundred pillars 
in the middle. The structure ~named Bhadra contains 
twenty eight stathbhas and thus the caturbhadra consists 
of one hundred and twelve (stathbhas. There are nine 


konas on one& side and thus thirtysix konas in ai. 


Muktakona 

The Muktakona type of palace contains hundred and 
forty four stambhas in the middle. It has forty pillars 
in the Bhadra and hence one hundred and sixty pillars 


in the Catur-bhadra. It hasc}:eleven konas on one side 


46. BaATa Tata est FEThs aeehsTy | 
feacaty watarts oofrarts werpaq b 3.1.43. 


47. edad yé arf araTt faaat: | 
Rey caer wer aesecfanfarayr 
aay TMi CAFATAT GTanTheq | 
waetaT fafaran ra: ughineagsd ty i 3.1-29-30. 
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and thus forty four konas in anes 


Sarvatobhadra 

It contains one hundred and ninety six stathbhas in 
the middle. The Bhadra structure consists of forty 
stamhbhas and thus the Caturbhadra contains one hundred 


and sixty stafhbhas. It has thirteen konas on one side 


and thus fifty two konas in alr? 


Srivatsa 

It contains sixty four stathbhas in the middle. It 
has eighteen stafhbhas in the Bhadra and hence seventy 
two stafbhas in the Caturbhadra. It has seven konas on 


one side and thus twenty eight konas in au 


ug. ATR g yacTetor & acery chan: 1 
needa ata wfgaetar faeftar: 
aearrénedar eaear ae He faeftar: 1 
Ti SScaT has T SUTIN ageTaT | 
weTan car etrr fafa fafa ofa | 
ugfatcaar iver aeaty agEAaT 11 3.1. 35-37. 


49. Beat wdatad AAT dar ray | 

qeqeaeaT AAecoreg SouRrat hee TW Wi 

ava fimredgae caear ed Paefrar: 

ee age say ii ufsercarfey tl 

alredca faardearesatantacr se: | 

waareter: ator fearqnafea tf i 3.1.38-H0. 
50. HOCHSCATT FUTRIG:Nfse: FAeTAT: | 

TET CARAT: GOTRICUT “AASBCTAMASETaT 1 

aged fa a sey faacafteatedT: | 

aot: waar Tamir: AAAGSGIT No 3.1. 4142. 
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The doors formed an important feature of the houses>+ 
as is evident from the special worship offered to them. 
The strength of the door was a matter of special observa- 
tion and often a good object of Comparison indicating 


52 SomeSvara divides houses on 


Stability and strength. 
the basis of doors and court-yards (Alinda) and “he gives 
names according to their construction. >? SomeSvara 
describes a palace which is the best for a king. Where 
there are doors on all sides, the house is called Sarvato- 
bhadra. This is the best house. If there is no door 

in the western direction, it is called Nandyavarta. I£ 
there is no door in the south, that is Vardhamana. I£ 
there is no door in the east, it is called Svastika. IE 


there is no door in the North, it is called Rucika.>4 


51. Cf. D.N.Shukla, Op.cit. p.175. 


52. Bq — 1251-14. 
sat surfa geat fate cay cathy gat 4 am: | 
srapioy wwudcaareR seRTa: gUfa araT I 


53. qarta sad tirat arama | 
HPrraaTagSh eae MTAaTEAY I 3-1. kb. 
54. MAARATAT ITT TET TEX | 
a-erad careard ofraa areahing 
aSars wareard afemare ating | 
eae WRK ware Tart 
TTRETUET aghas WAATEY | 
AAA ATHTSR UGTA THe Wt 3.1. 47-49- 


ry 
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In the Rgveda the door is called dvar, dura, and 
so on. In one hymn doors are described as "Virata, 
Samrat, Vibhvi, Prabhvi, Bahvi and Bhuyasi,"meaning 
"variously and perfectly radiant, manifold, excellent, 
many and numerous." From the Rgvedic period, Indians 
began to develop several architectural traditions, which 
were most intimately associated with religion. The 
Atharvaveda contains two hymns recited during the 
building of house and many architectural terms have been 
incidentally used in te, ?° Regulations regarding the 
position of the doors of a house are here found in Vedic 
literature for the first tame. Special importance was 
attached to the position of a door in the house. It was 
supposed that different positions affected the fortunes. 
A certain position was considered beneficial, and a 
different position was considered harmful. Thus one 
who is desirous of fame or strength should build the 
house with its doors to the east, one who is desirous 
o£ children or of cattle, with its door to the north, 


and one desirous of everything with its door to the south. 


55. Bldg — |.188.5. 
fare apricsrat: oedtecetra saetra ar: | 
get RT Teey 


J 


56. Atharvaveda. III. 12; IX.3. 
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Let him not build a house with its door to the west.>! 
The later S$ilpagastra elaborated the regulations relating 
to the position of a door, the nucleus of which may be 
noticed in the Grhya sutras. Thus the Grhya Sutras 
contain many matters which are of great imporcance for 


the architectural history of India. 


SomeSvara mentions sixteen types of houses. The 
first and good variety is vijaya. This house seems to 
be the main type of which the remaining fifteen are the 
variations. The houses are defined on the basis of the 
court-yard (Alinda) measure. The measurement in terms 
of Alinda is in relation to the measurement of the whole 
house. An idea of the construction of a house may be 
obtained from several references in the Sala-Sukta of 
the Atharvaveda (9.3.3). The first fact 1s that timber 
58 


was used in the construction of houses of big dimensions. 


This was the material of which the ideal house of 


" 57. WYPAea-T 47-12. 
TATAaTS UETS GHEHTAT FeHTH: 
gfdataqart qaqgeTat, afeerte aderar | 

Tt reayerte gata -n 
Ce aTrarfaedy. gfe: vem: 
58. de aq - 9.3.11. - 
gecar are Pafaara 8 qATe aqeqaTy 
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39 Attached to the house 


Paramesthi Prajapati was made. 
in the first court were also the broad spaces for cows 
and horses, both of whom formed an essential part of 

the domestic economy in Vedic times (Av.3.12.12, 9.3.13). 
A house 1s compared to a beautiful bride, ° and the same 
is still current in the saying that the decoration of 


a house is similar to that of a pride, © 


We can say that the lay-out of an Aryan house is 
quite clear, It is divided into three portions, viz., 
the first court for domestic animals, the second for 
the men and the tnird for the women's apartments; the 
same is in the epic palaces of three courts called 
Trikaksa. Subsequently the number of courts increased 
upto seven (sapta-kaksa) as mentioned in the Harsa 


carita. © 


7 


59. V.S.Agrawal. Op.Cit. p.43. 


60. Ha aa — 9.3.24. 
a 


61. C£. Rajammal P,Devadas. Text Book of Home Science. 
(Government of India, New Delhi, 1959) pp.211-274. 


62. V.S.Agrawala, Op.Cit. p.45. 
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Some$vara describes different houses for dwelling. 
The following table shows the different names given to 
the houses by SomeSvara on the basis of the position of 


court~yards (Alinda) surrounding them. 


S.No, positionof the | Names given to 
F courtyards or Alind the houses 
1 No Court~yard DHRVA 
2 East DHANYAKA 
3 South JAYA 
4 West KHARA 
a North DURMUKHA 
6 East and South NANDA 
7 West and South DHANYA 
8 East and North KRURA 
9 North and West KSAYA 
10 East and West KANTA ; 
ii South and North SUPAKSA 
12 No court-yard in the direc- . 
tion of North SUMUKHA 
13 No court-yard in the direc- 
tion of West DHANADA 
14 No court=yard in the direc- eae 
tion of South AKRANTA 
15 No court-yard in the direc- 
tion of East VIPULA 


16 Court-yards on all sides VISAYA 


Dhanada. 


imi 


Aleranta. 


i 
imi 
[™ 


i On rvatobhadra.. 


N an dy avarta. 
Vardhamdna. 


Ovastilea.. 


Kucika. 
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SomeSvara states that the fruits gained by the resi- 


dents are according to the names of the houses. °° 


Thus the section on Rajabhavana-Laksana (3.1. 46-78) 
a wrst« 
opens before aus a vision of varieties of palaces and 


houses. [ven though, the picture in many details is 
vague, we have much definite information from which it 
will be possible to understand the progress of a palace 


architecture in the age of SomeSvara. Much of this 


63- PlsTs afsarary atrrsy FT TET I 
ed etaateeta gatftere g seaey i 
wa: FaTqga teria warhead at Faq | 
gaa atcaeriacaerirs apieq 
ad gare yaa PaPeat argyy | 
qdafertsired aaracafaetac 
ad cframitetaaatat agaTeny | 
gdfararintstre ye gt Parent i 

gfraateiedtstaeq safacafaedtan | 

qdafraacdtstrrd aTat aTear Fare 
ahetrartstr woe ofeaea 


chertraett cag Tat wgaTeny UI 
cofirataett afagt rPeeteah 
adntstrradand foot Teaco 

ed wtsa herts wfaarta oPeeaey 

marae oat tad war Pear teary ll 3-1662-70 
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architecture has disappeared in course of time. Still it 
will be worth while for a scholar of art and archaeology 
to study the surviving monuments.) in the country in the 
light of the information derived from SomeSvara's 


Manasollasa. 


Then comes Santikarma of new buildings. Grhapati- 
“Lord of house" was accompanied by many other Gods such 
as Agni, Soma, Maruts, Surya, Vayu, Gandharva, Rudra 
and so on. The invocation of these Gods was undoubtedly 
necessary at the time of a special ceremony performed 
before entering a new house. «These ceremonials in 
connection with building operations were elaborate. 

And, they are performed even at the present day, when 
the same old Rgvedic verses are recited. These ceremo- 


nials are described in detail in Manasollasa (3.1.78-124)°* 


64. weTatfoetin asi yaacaers | 
aware ea ear: il 3.1678, 


af 7 


TH TeUTY ARTY sey oeagearoureary | 
ard ford a faod aareay SelB.’ 
Arey gMraele cary arfay afean torr: 

wat faitaeteat Gat aTacaHT oT: 11 3.1.87. 
wa eta: gacioo: afafaa: eftearfats: 1 
aN inant ees 301-94. 
cfadacet weg fefaaTssa oT fia: 

adarans gufra gd vee gay It 3. ibe 
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and in all other works on architecture, the Puranas and 


other cognate works. 


In Manasollasa, Somegvara prescribes the measurement 
of the buildings of eight types. °° These are (1) Dhvaja, 
(2) Dhuma, (3) Sittha, (4) Sarameya, (5) Versa, (6) Khara, 
(7) Samaja and (8) Vayasa. In the Rgveda, one mantra°® 
has been explained by Sayana as referring to the system 
of selecting a piece of land slope towards the east. 
The Gobhila Grhya sittra®/ while*laying down rules for 
the selection of a site directs thus: "Let him select 
the site for building his house on even ground on which 
the waters flow off to the east or north." We see this 


point of view, in the Manasollasa which mentions only 


the Flowing water but not the direction which 1s taken 


- Rot equt ad am: faafrde: cotta: 

agseearenaeg daat gy Feuh I 

wso: att fafafise: aoaaeaT aa HG | 

ascar avae: grad: araarafatatig: i 3.1.24-25. 
66. BG— 2.15.3. 

aaa yTat fa Paara aredem areagVra tary 

gareacaarteteara: ataey aT Wa SayaETT II 
67. Wtf Tea HA - 47.2. 

grey seteat aT ware: gactesaet Peay areaT 

soceT Uatwer: ta: il 

C£. D.N.Shukla, Op.Cit. p.177. 
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for grantea. °8 In Yuktikalpataru, Bhoja lays down the 
selection of site for the construction of buildings. ©? 
It ds “un the Grhya Sutra that we first meet with several 
principles of Indian architecture which gradually deve-~ 
loped into elaborate science of architecture or the 


Vastuvidya. 


The Safkhayana Grhya sitra’° deseribes in three 
chapters the ceremonials to be performed by a man when 
he builds a new house. These ceremonials furnish impor- 
tant data for the proper understanding of Indian archi-~ 
tectural principles. It is to be noted that the centre 
of the ground was held in high reverence. It was there 
that the first necessary rites were to be performed and 
the Chief Post fixed. We find another important conclu- 


sion drawn from the worship offered to various posts of 


68. Fureatandt TAY aTeqaamdac | 


sii henehncle cee Il Be Lo | Bue 


- ahieg gfecacuce:, AThagfad: 176. 

actramraterrat ater fae car | 

FT oTeged sofa 4 a-c—ereraer: 
70. WiSaTat Wet WA — 32+ ££, 


C£.D.N.Shukla, Op.Cit pp.195-96 
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the buildings such as the posts, the pinnacle, the door 
jambs, the roof and the foundation. These were to be 
touched and each had a symbolical meaning attached to it. 
This shows that from very early times architectural 
constructions had been invested with symbolical and 
mystic significance, each representing a particular 
aspect or condition of the human society. These tradi- 
tions must have been handed over from generation to 
generation, and even when the original significance had 

, peen forgotten, the structures deviated very little 


from their original forms. 


Use, aim and Function of Art 


The Manasollasa covers several subjects like dance, 
music, prosody, architecture and sculpture. Painting is 
also included therein. There is a great stress laid 
on the close relationship among fine arts like dance 
and music. The study of VastuSastra with reference to 
sculpture amd painting is necessary not only because 
the “text include these matters, but also because the 
Indians discerned a close relation between them, as 
well as between the CitraSastra, and the science of 
dancing and music. Buildings required decorations 
with sculptures and paintings. The figures in such 


sculptures or paintings were to be proportionate to the 
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buildings, where these were to be placed. Hence the canons 
of sculpture and painting were closely related to those of 
architecture. Moreover, these figures were to be artis- 
tically represented in different moods and attitudes 

which also must have been proper and charming according 

to the existing ideas of dancing and music. wenne the 
VastuSastra declares the close connection of it with the 
science of Citra, dance and music. According to Visnu- 


71 


dharmottara Purana’” “he who does not know properly the 


rules of Citra cannot discern the characteristics of 
images. Without a knowledge of the art of dancing, rules 
of painting are very difficult to be understood and 
dancing cannot be understood without a knowledge of 

music (Atodya)". Further it states, /? “in dancing as 


well as in Citra, imitation of the three worlds is 


71. fasoemtcae TET — 262.4-6. 
fat a ararfa weg weagaer fae | 
ofaareert Acar amet ta afefag u 
fear g aranream fore sgtiay | 
arat + fear oat eureft wat ar a 
aTare ar a aTarfa cea ged fe gfdaq 1 


atte faar sei fae 7 eet 


72. TasmeMt rae ET 35.5-6. 
WeaTaTa A aT faraaatorcaay | 
war acy, car Py Aaterray ta: eaaT 
gécurd car afar agitorerha ada: | 
etrve § qetace gate sree tt 


. 
~ 


ee 
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enjoined by tradition. The eyes and their expressions, 
limbs and hands have to be treated as in dance." Hence 
it is clear why the VastuSastra was related to and often 
included the CitraS$astra as well as the science of dance 


and muSic. 


Painting was a product of human activity, which was 
used by man and his society for various purposes, both 
religious and secular. In traditional secular life in 
India, it was used for socio-cultural purposes, partli- 
cularly for social and individual enjoyment and recrea- 
tion. But whether for secular or religious purposes, 
it seems obvious that man found in art, an effective 
medium with which he could please his senses and sensi- 
bilities, afford some enjoyment and food for thought 
to his mind and some opportunity to recreate himself. 
Since it was so, he found out, besides, that art was 
also an effective instrument for teaching, influencing 
and conditioning the human mind and imagination. These 
were all very useful purposes indeed and any society 
of any given time and space would use whatever media 
were available to them to meet such purposes. According 
to Vasudeva S.Agrawala, “Indian art is a mirror of the 
thought, religion, philosophy, cults and culture of 


India. It is a rich commentary on the life of the 
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Indian people. How they lived, how they felt, what were 
their ideas about the Divine, how they worshipped and 


_what they created on the plane of matter is documented 


in the creations of Indian art." 3 


Bharata enjoined paintings to be made on the walls 


74 


of the theatre. He shows his acquaintance with various 


oy 


colours and their variations in strength. The symbolism 
of colours as used in later Citragastra was also known 

to him. He says that by colour and dress, a living being 
may transform his character, and supernatural beings or 
inanimate objects, such ash hill, sea, vehicles, imple- 
ments etc., may be shown acting as living being or as men. 
The relation of various Rasas with different colours is 


also described, /° Every colour had a presiding God which 


73. V.S.Agrawala, Op.Cit. p.l. 7 oe 


Th. ACTATEHNTEA — 2-83-85. 
qared sfercea faaracd yacaa: | 
Tafteasaa fafacatg oPeasera ada: 
ware wremiare fared pare 
Fermith areear: cesT: eaTaareca4r i 
waTsaie siearyated ITewhTaT | 
ed fassd wiedt aTquaragategty: 

75. ACTATCUMTEA — 6-42-43. 
ravar vata yee: feat eteq: gettin: | 


Lal 
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shows that the colour of the Gods as noted in the text of 
iconography was known to Bharata. According to Bharata, 
Gods sheuld generally be of white colour. Some$vara also 
gives importance to white colour, ’° white dress etc. 


Bharata Beetgne aifferent Rasas to the different divini- 
7 


r 


* ties, q These are pao of the individual characters of 


“Gods. 


ry 


SomeSvara starts his painting section by describing 
mine storeyed buildings, /® for the royal family. Then 
various kinds of plasters used over walls and roofs are 
mentioned. They ware of different types and white, black 


or red. Of the more substantial and artistic structures, 


76. HTaTa Aft Tact ase Pasig | 
Tear at ogata yeefacat faaren: 
meaptfaarfosd aptrarPary | 
avata farcast fererearccar reer sq: i 
arg aterhret ard rad aaa 
araresa foeard Prevat offer i 3.1. 46-48. 
77+ FARTATETAT EA — 6. 44-45. " 
grey fasvearat ereq: cAadad: 
tliat waTheaca: wet wacan: 
STACAED HETHTA: THAI TTAIT Aw: | 
ate? we-Raa: RUTaganY seadan: i 


78. waay fast aT afaroaafage | 
; sugsca-agat damistieT yy 
‘SER ACURA aT TAT FaTecaTHy | 
gTare saee aT Paateger fur: I 3-1-132-133. 
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the most important is the King's palace called Prasada,. /? 
Si eusetees of other kinds are indicated by the words 
_‘harmya', 'sabha', etc., each of which referfed to a 
particular kind of structure. Fortified town or capitals 
were called ,'Durga', and elaborate description of the 
‘Eoreieication forme the major part of the chapters dealing 
with architectural pactere: Ditches, ramparts and watch 
towers of different forms were the several features of 
fortification. Cateways of different forms adorned the 
entrance to a city or a palace. All buildings required 
decorations with sculptures and paintings, and figures 
in such sculptures or paintings were to be proportionate 
to the size of the building where these were to be placed. 


Hence the shapes and sizes of sculptures and paintings 


were closely related to those of architecture, 


79. CE. FIPUTCA — 16-1. 
aaa ATT a ay eeaeaT faey 
aatfe a oetetad oraratecs etter: 
Hindu architecture is the child of Vedic altar and thnere- 
fore the formation of the word literally bears out this 
ancient tradition - J+ 47+ a - yee aaa aed ( aTaA AT ) 
ara: (sfsenrarfacae: ) sft orara: | 


C£. D.NéShukla, Op.Cit., p.174. 


ve 


4 
s 4 
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Here Some$vara tells us Citrakara's qualifications. 
He says “A Citrakara should be capable, faithful, wise, 
“and brilliant in painting. °° Only such a person can do 
good paintings. Further, Some$vara describes as to what 
is good for the painting work. He says that the wall 
where the painting is to be drawn should be white, soft 


and without any cracks etc." 


Then he explains the 
characteristics of good painting, the rvles to be followed, 
preparing the wall for painting and preparation of brushes. 
He divides brushes into three kinds, namely Nalika, 
Vartika and Lekhani. Further, he sub-divides Lekhani 

into three types, namely Sthula, Madhya and suksma. &4 
Nalika brush is made of a reed, with point made of 


copper. Vartika, made of Kajjala mixed with rite-water 


and then hardened and pointed. And, Lekhani brush is 


80. Guetafadeca: HeAvarfanred: |, 
fagfatoeat: caretet rad: i 316139. 

al. aeat Pafiat fated rae erfeerfiarg | 
mPa HUSH TTT Ml 3+. 143. 
Cf. G.K.Bhat. ATATQU-HHT (OO, 1975) GSS 26. 
qared sferaey faaracd sacaa: 4 
fafeasqy fafacotg cPeascta add: i 63. 


82. wedt Ara aT grant ar da Pafaar sq | 
. RaRT AEDT ca wea artes fareat Wi 3.1155. 
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made of hair from the ear of a cat. °? Some of these were 
used in drawing the outline, others for colouring, and 
some of them were used for shading. °4 Varna~Sathskara 
nevepusaedad of colours) also forms an important subject. 


Somesvara divides colours into two types; one is pure- 


colovr and the other is mixed colour. °° The material 


used in colouring also led to the classification of citra 
into Rasa Citra and Dhuli-Citra. Rasa Citra refers to 
paintings which are drawn wath liquid colour. Colour 
was mixed with water or oil; this is quite clear from 


the Mandsoliasa’” Dhuli-Citra, on the other hand, is 


paintéd with dry (powdered) colour. 87 


83. afAsonTorerel AMIQIGAATIATY | 
aay aqaat afiet oferty i 
Tey dTzd Tee aaaTa fararetg” | 
ara-aTt afe: patfersgarared sai: 
seat aenrite areey eee 
aft ecaT cay wed afer ATA aT FAT 
araMRQae TAT aTaTa Bead: | 
Ther “TACIT eA ATES: M3. 1 151-154. 
By. rama wad ore Teer fear car | 
aed HeGAT watamatedPafasca4r ti 
HEAT FCAT weNT maT. aata sTfac: 
ser Reset fag Pes fren Pare: 3-46 156-157- 
as. fasaig ety faeitat: aasuT | 
fartig sty Paat a: IST Be 1+ 164. 
86. aTafed caTeard faaatgaareny | 
aaadtaced tafast fare: b 3-1.942. 
87. vauferd oted HTaRTeRTAyeTy 
patie Ream fe Sacet Bee 9 Ube 
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The Manasollasa refers to a class of painting called 
"Bhava-Citra and explains it as ‘a painting which manifests 


Rasa, such as §$rfgara etc. 88 


SomeSvara gives measurements for the Citras as follows: 


8 Paramanu = 1 Trasarenu 

8 Trasarenu = 1 Valagra 

8 Valagra = 1 Liksa 

8 Liksa = 1 Yuka 

8 Yuka = 1 Yava 

8 Yava = 1 Afigula or Matra 


Matra = 1 Golaka or Kala 


Matra = ts Kala 


2 
3 

4 Ahgula 1 Bhaga 
3 


1 Vitasti, Tala or Mukha?? 


Bhaga 


a8. Yrrerferat wa avaTad WRI | 
aTafes caren faaatgaaTeay 3.1.94. 


89. tH ATS Gaearfsa mete aq aq | 
Teamarfasesy wats: (2) WATad 
Tea AeT CT eae 
aargrrecerteatarapeat 
aTaTiescrfariar yet faaTscd Ads | 
qeTsee aa: obsaly warecwaaTeyay i 
ETH AI-ATAT ATA TT HAT | 
PaTaneadory ATED UCI 
aar aray fanfedcearfantedeara seat | 
TTT: FBTBIT CUTSTeTa stad: § 3.1-204-208. 
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By the help of Tala SomeSvara gives the rules and regula- 


tions of Citra, 7° 


Further, Some$vara says that the godly 
mukha of the Citra to be sketched to the desired size, 
should be divided into three parts. At this stage, he 

has explained the meaning of Mukha as the part of the 

face streching from KeSa to hanu. The three parts together 
form the Dysdabatquia correspond ing to the size of the 


91 Brahmasttra is the front position 


Citras concerned. 
in which the distance between the central plumb line and 
the two Paksasutra i.e. side lines is six ahgulas on both 


- 


sides. 
The whole body from head to foot is nine Talas in 

height. The face from Keg$anta to Hanu = one tala. 
Griva = four Ahgulas 


one tala 


Griva to Hrdaya 


Hrdaya to Nabhi = one tala 
Nabhi to Medhr = one tala 
Uru = two talas, Janu = four Afigulas 


Jangha = two talas, Carana = two Afgulas 


“ 


- TraafanT aQUT TeePATee TT: 
ee I Be le2tbe 


91. Bad afenage arasurandiforg 1 
Tamas dea fatrahtteaen: 


orga ae afeha a raay | 
coe acters act Up ACIGUET ATA: i 3-1-210-2i1- 
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Thus according to Brahmasutra the height of the body 
is nine Talas. The Mauli (crown of the head) is four 


Anhgulas from the KeSanta. 72 


Further, SomeSvara gives des- 
Ccription of Citra or painting from the hair of head, to 
the toes. He takes one Pramana of the body and discusses 


the whole Citra. 7° 


Manasollasa refers to a class of Citra or mere sketch 
drawing which is drawn in a hurry, (Akasmika) without any 
purpose and possess only an outline. 74 This class of 
painting is also called by the author as ‘Aviddha' as 
distinct from 'Viddha' paintings which are the real Citras 
and give a realistic representation. Thus Manasollasa 
classifies paintings into the 'Viddha' and 'Aviddha’ ones, 
besides, Rasa and 'Dhuli', as already mentioned. The 


chapter on painting in vatsyayana's Kamasutra, 7° speaks 


92. sareaeatere oR Hee TERE | 


BEATET ATA aTWATS Pawfiay  3-1-215-216- 


93. forrrearavarfaataat warerar | 
earrearifata aranetsaT tt 3.1-290. 


94. afeat facfacarefdrasatcat sur: | 
aTafreas fravatta gat dfqara freq i 3-1.940. 
95. OTCCUTUA STH — 1-35-16. 
eyaaT: GaTIT ha ATaararqatasq | 
.° arard after agit sfa fet sseieq i 
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of Sadahga or six aspects of painting, but does not enume- 
rate, far less explain, what these aspects were, evidently 
because these were well~known to all knowledgeable people 
and connoisseurs of the times. About five hundred years 
later one YaSodhara of Gujarat wrote a Jayamahgala-tika 
on this important text, in which he enumerated the six 
aspects in the form of a $loka, evidently for the benefit 
of his contemporaries, who may have forgotten a fairly 
old tradition. These six limbs were - (1) Rupabheda, 
(2) Pramana, (3) Bhava, (4) Lavanya, (5) SadrSya and 
(6) Varnikabhahga. It will be easily observed that of 
these six, as many as four (1, 2, 5 and 6) are external 
qualities of the surface of painting; qualities that are 
objective and measurable. The other two, Bhava and 
Lavanya, are qualities or propereies which are added 
(Yojyah), presumably by the artist and are hence subjective; 
the total implication of the $Sloka being that the essence 
of a product of art 1s not so much in its external 
measurable qualities as in its feeling and grace which 
are imparted to it by the artist's creative imagination. 
A fine picture or painting (Citra) is described in the 


Visnudharmottara Purana’© in the following words: 


96. fasmeatcae-GeT — 43.21. 
aadta a are asta sq gyad | 
arate sq ufeayt afeast yee 
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"It is smiling sweet, it looks as if endowed with life. 


That is a good painting, which looks as if breathing." 


A close analysis of the formal qualities would show 
that good many of them are some-what external, purely 
technical in character. The measurable excellence in 
these formal qualities depends on the technical adequacy, 
skill, efficiency and experience of the artist. Somesvara 
refers in Manasollasa to expert painters who have put in 
much effort. ?! But, there are a few qualities which are 
of a subtler character and depend upon the nature and 
character of the creative imagination and intuitive 
vision of the art-experience of the artist, though the 
adequate articulation of this experience or otherwise 
is here too conditioned and determined by practice (Abhyasa) 
or experience. While (proper) position, articulation, 
differentiation of form, proportion, spacing, resemblance, 
or verisimilitude or reference, decrease and increase, 
or low and high or breaks and gradations in colour, £or 
instance, are qualities which belong to the first cate- 
gory, grace (Lavanya), loveliness (Saundarya), mood (Bhava) 
feeling (Rasa), life movement (Chetana) etc., may be said 


to belong to the second. Another essential quality of 


97. angers AT y HAAN: | 3-1-1 40. 
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a good painting is that of the judicious and artistic 
use of decrease and increase, or low and high etc., 
described variously in the Manasollasa as Ksayavrddhi, 
natonnata, nimnonnata etc. 78 

All these traditions undoubtedly refer to the rise 
of the art of painting and sculpture in relation to 
religion. Drawings arose from the necessity of altar 
construction and figure-sculptures assumed the form of 
images of Gods. But at the same time, the traditions 
also indicate that the artist had other motives too in 
executing those paintings, namely to remove the sorrow 
of bad dreams, to place the divinity and to beautify 
the house. 79 Hence we find that Indian art has not 
"always been a purely religious one" as formely held by 


some scholars. We know from the Manasollasa (3.1.146-166) 


98. fraraT: cdary g fefaPri same bo 3.1.27. 
ATaTHACT HET UTA Enea | 
» UATAT AST TST PART AT OPRErCRT I 3.1574. 
sug fauaitieg eaTatcafafrany | 
aThrearaar gfeatearst vPeateda Il 301-653. 
cefsmmtrae ger - 43.19.29. 
faeat—arfaart oa: aetta a foateg 
arerd augfa uy wrscatug cay i 
99. fasopyteae TET — 43.26. 
grata efea sorrfa veda 1 
qo yeofeararta aa fest ofafsony 1 
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that pictures were made to embellish homes and palaces, 10° 
The Visnudharmottara Purana says that tne purpose of 


Citra 1s to gain Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. 101 


Indians were not always averse to non-religious art. 
Literature refers to Citra-S$ala, or art-gallery, being 
an important feature of big cities. A king had to 
maintain such Citra-§alas. Information about the construc- 
tion of such Citra-S$alas is found in the third chapter 
of Manasollasa (3.1.1~70). The terracotta figures 
discovered at Mohenjodaro and other places, represent 
animals and birds and toy carts. The pottery-paintings 
consist of birds, fishes, creepers, and designs. Statues 
of men and women made of gold, silver, copper, iron or 
wax (Sikthaka) are mentioned in the epics, puranas, and 


later literature, +9 


100. gTaTa efae agy alatiennrtad | 
arareanfeafaatey TaaTa Per PA th 3.1. 146. 


(Ol. fasoemPore TET - 43. 38. 
aTarat gat fost wieTaraatacy | 
nerd cad daque ua ofafsodg 


102. farm atitatetaatars fara: | 
Fecar ape eteaa SEAT aT aTRaG TG TT_ 1-11-86. 
Ce feat re FETT — 43.32. 
farretey atey ofaaraet vag | 
gina TauTTa wear fasnaTeny | 
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Texts on Vastuvidya and Citravidya also reveal, that 
though they are now generally found in the religious books 
like the Agamas, Puranas and Tantras, originally they awere 
not solely used for the creation of religious art. We 
know from the history that the door-jambs of temples were 
to be decorated with figures of birds, trees, vases, human 
and animal couples, creepers, foliages, and lotuses. The 
compound walls of temples and Mandapas were adorned hy 
Citra, figures or paintings of lions, tigers, swans, and 
dramatic scenes. The Toranas had to be sculptured over 
or painted with various pictures or figures of Vidyadharas, 
garlands, elephants, horses, men and women, Vasnudharmottara 
Purana (Adhyaya 42) prescribes figures of women, dwarfs, 
generals, foot~soldiers, archers, wrestlers etc. Besides 
these, there were the natural objects like sea, forest, 
mountains, water, city markets, villages, battle-fields, 
roads, dawn and night, moon shining, rain falling and 
so on. SomefSvara in the Manasollasa discusses details 
about many things. He tells that there is no limit to 


things which can be described. 193 


103. aageUTaT hs accarfa washes arfegy | 
AragITaAT eT aatTaT HA Brag: W 3+1-939- 
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In Ramayana, Ramacandra's palace-gates are said to 


have been decorated with golden statues 


104 and Bharata's 


camp set with jewelled figures here and there. In Laka, 


Ravana's palace is described as containing many jewelled 


105 


statues of birds, serpents, horses and so on. The 


ot 


painted chambers are called 'Citragaras' which may be 


equivalent to the word 'Citra$ala' in the epics. ‘These 


paintings, therefore, proved the artistic development of 


the Indians, which culminated in the magnificent paint- 


ings in the Ajant Caves. 


The Manasollasa contains greater details about 


paintings and iconography than the other works. In the 


104. 


105. 


TTATE 2. 15-31-33. 

cat aavi ufat onTafharcay | 

Ta FAAS WTA AATA I 

ReTeqtetated fanté-ant tary 
SPT fate Ta Apr fagaarey tl 

mraaTHEed arod Nepetray 

afnfedecatrarat gaeq Preston ll 


Tea. FACTS 7 WH: 12-14. 

para asdaaT faeqir wvayatera cur fase: 

Fayre ATaTag AT STCUTART EGET: YATEAT: tl 
TAT PGI SaT ET : settee far fae : | 

araen aTarfea arfat oar: gar foes: WAT: gra: | 
sag Qat a gar gerar meet car cheats ogHeERT | 
ala aq7eartaree me afaenat arise areata 
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rules about the materials and the colours, the author 
gives more freedom to the artists by saying that the 
paintings should be reasonable, of good taste, befitting, 
and pleasant to the eyes on account of their beautiful 
colours. He says "Citram laksana-saityuktam" , 10° 
Subjects to be depicted in painting or sculpture or 
those prohibited are also mentioned herein. Citras 
are productive of good or bad results if they do or do 
not conform to the rules. The subject of painting may 
be Gods, men, objects of nature, animals and anything 
that can be ascertained by the ears, eyes, or the mind. 
The painting might be-of things seen or remembered or 
even of imaginary ones. Agrawala says: "The Supreme 
value of art consists in the fact that it is a bridge 
between the two worlds of mind and matter both invested 


107 


with beauty." after dealing with the various possible 


positions and postures, the author SomeSvara says: 
“An intelligent artist shall ascertain in his mind the 


. befitting Bhava, Vyapara, Pramana and so on, 108 


106. fad mapdant wefacar wetefa: 321-945. 
107. V.S.Agrawala. Op.cit. p. VIII. 
108 Gad wee aetfang uv 13-1.150 


fratearsary ageard feat faa § 3.1-158. 
ATETeMEM TE TAT GaTHAT i 3-1.596- 
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One should also bear in mind that the artist in 
India was hereditarily a craft~-man and a member of an 
art or craft-quild, more often than not a painter, 
sculptor, architect, modeller-caster and some times even 
a scribe or inscriber, all in one and at the same time. 
Besides, he did not usually work singly as an indavidual 
but as a member of a team under the general guidance and 
supervision of a chief, tne team consisting not unoften 
of the members of his own family, besides others, all 
working, may be on the same assignment; the chie£ 
laying down the compositional scheme and the outlines, 
One member filling in the colour, another working out the 
details, still another responsible for the decorations 
and so on, according to their respective specialities, 
whenever and wherever there was scope for sucn speciali- 


ties. 7 


iconography 
The technical and speculative texts on natya, alankara 


and gilpa, as well as isolated and incidental comments 
on art in creative and scholastic literature are guide- 
lines in. the iconography. Earlier, a real and signifi- 
cant difference was not made between ‘art' and 'craft' 
as understood today, but there was difference in objects 


produced by artistic skill and objects produced merely 
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by technical virtuosity. "All such texts and relevant 
passages indicate cleacly that while artistic skill 
implies and involves the employment of the mind and 
imagination, aesthetic experlence and creative energy; 
the latter implies and involves reproduction by mechanical 
but well-practised application of rules established by 
tradition. From this point of view, an icon, a metal 
utensil, an earthen pot, a terracotta toy, even a piece 
of wooden furniture, for instance, can be an object of 
art, while a piece of stone-sculpture or bronze or of 
painting can be merely technical. Indian archaeology 
has provided us with a rich repertory of icons in stone, 
bronze, terracotta and painting. They certainly served 
very well their purpose as aids to the meditators and 
devotees, but they are not necessarily all objects of 
art. On the other hand, archaeology has also provided 
us with a considerable number of objects of practical 


109 4 terracotta toy, a ritualistic purnaghata, 


use," 
a piece of scroll-painting for popular entertainment and 
edification, for instance, quite a few of such pieces 

are admirable objects of art. Art, here means artistic 


Skill as distinguished from mere technical skill, 


109. Nitharanjan Ray. ‘An Approach to Indian Art' 
(Publication Bureau, Punjab University, Chandigarh,1974), 
p.l1ll. 
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artistic skill implying and involving the employment of 
the mind and imagination of an aesthetic experience and 


creative energy. 


Pratima (image) 

A work of art is a murti, an image, an embodiment 
of felt idea, that is, of an inner experience. It is 
indeed a concretization, in one material or another, 
an externalization, .so to say, of an intuitive vision. 
A painting or sculpture is called a Citra in Sanskrit. 
Pratima means image. The word Pratimalaksana literally 
means a work giving an accurate description of Pratima. 
Just as Citra-laksana is a ecanpendian o£ painting, so 
Pratima-laksana would be a compendium of sculpture. But 
there is one important difference. Citra gives instruc- 
tions about the art of making pictures or paintings. 
Pratimalaksana, however, does not do so. It may be that 
whatever has been said in Citra about the technique, is 
to be taken as holding good for Pratima-making, of course 
with necessary modifications. Pratima~laksana describes 
iconographic features of divine beings and, what 1s more 
important is, the significance of the various emblems in 
terms of religion and philosophy. It provides us with 
important clues for interpreting the understanding reli- 


gious sculptures of ancient India. The discussion relates 
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to the rules and principles of the structure, or form of 
a given art, which are understandably different from one 


art to another. 219 


A murti, or image which is one object of art comnu- 
nicates itself through its own imagery, through the 
presence of its own being. It is not just a logical 
construct of symbols, which .an icon is, but a powerful 
unified and coherent structure of form, an entity, by 
itself which is vital, patent and dynamic, being impreo- 
nated with Prana and Rupa, respectively the breath and 
sap of life. It is therefore not without reason that 
the most significant quality which characterizes tradi- 
tional Indian art-forms is their inner life-movement, 
their dynamism. The main purpose of an image or murti 
is to afford a direct experience of this life-movement, 
in other words, of life which is the fundamental pre- 
condition of being and becoming. The humanist orienta- 
tion of Indian art lies 1n the human experiences. A 
murti, according to Indian notion, is not a copy of the 
external shape and appearance of the objects of the 


external perceptual world; nevertheless it must have a 
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reference to or verisimilitude with such objects. 


(Sdarya).*** 


Preparation of image 

The very first general rule pertains to the question 
of making an image beautiful, so as to attract God inside 
it. What is a beautiful image? Almost all the §ilpa 
texts deal with this question. The image according to 
the Manasollasa should be complete in all the limbs, a 
jattle stout, looking gentle, possessing prescribed 
implements and hande, +42 Here SomeSvara mentions that 
Sarvayavasampurnah means, no image should be Adhikahga 
i.e., possessing more or greater limbs and sizes, or 


Hinahga, i.e., devoid of any limbs, or of shorter sizes. 


The image should not be of terrific look. 


An image shovld possess all the limbs so that it 
may give merit as well as pleasure to the mind. An image 
should have a good face and good cheeks, it must look 


happy and must possess beautiful appearance, good arms 


ltt. argrad faean acg add ofafarsaq W 3.1-939. 


112. aa frerrapt: fefacatar gut: ftar: | 
qarerTaesay steers aarfad: i 1-2-79- 
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133. one oF the Janke 


and hands and a big chest and so on. 
should be crooked (Vakra). The image must have its 
laksana, beautiful limbs and ornaments, and must express 


some bhava. The technical process of making the image 
brilliant was to rub it with oil, hair or diamond or a 


, 114 


kind of stone, which was called 'Naga An image of 


gold is to be rubbed with boar-tusk till it becomes 
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braght like lightning. Vajralepa is very important 


in all types of paints and images so that they might 

look like a mirror and last long, +76 Somegvara gives the 
description about the preparation of the Vajralepa. He 
says ‘The leather of a buffalo just killed should be kept 
in water till it becomes soft like butter. This mass 


should be rounded into pencils of convenient sizes and 


dried, till‘ they become hard. They should be boiled in 


113. cat geqmat atsat war aaafaftar | 
aad aTgst aTaTqerarTestantT Paar 1-11-96. 


lia. Ucd ATePret ati rad aA | 
araTes fread Pray wheat eag t 3. 1. 148. 


115. GUTeaSeaT ee ScacHqw TA: | 
araveTfa aarTarta forearforfameg il 3-1-186- 
116. apsemt war waTa: Tay ada eae | 
a sear afcaeTaTa are Taccar geamaag 
a deat gaat ura adasy aga: | 
Pataca gar anf a arare tl 3.16145. 


Cf. D.D.Mehta, “Positive Science in the Vedas". 
(Arnold Heinemann Publishers (India) Private Limited, 


New Delhi, 1974) p.102. Vajralepa means powlers or 
cements which were exceedingly strong. 
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earthen pots till they become pasty. This paste is to be 
mixed in the various paints to maintain the beauty of 


117 Further he says that ‘the 


them in the paintings. 
Vajralepa and pure white soil are to be mixed and applied 
on the dry wall. After it is dried, the same thing is 

to be repeated.thrice. Later powered Sanhkha, fine sugar 
and the Vajralepa should be mixed to form paste, +48 
This paste is to be applied to the wall to make the 
surface of the wall smooth. The paintings drawn on such 
a wall will be more beautiful and durable. The painter 
should exploit this facility for expressing the Navaras, 


Havabhavas etc. through attractive paintings. ?+9 


117. Ares cTaraTaTa ad atta deg | 


Ter WRICTAT STE POUT CA: Il 

ayeat waoTseara: fox ada wea | 

a gear afer@rata ate PacraT garaag 

a att gaat arta ad-atg aga: | 
Famtraarts ger at a arate i 321-142-145. 
C£. gequfent— 57 HEUTY.7 Tats. 

Trafesrat fare: aeetarmr afesaretra | 
farsa freace: ae agaet AA arats=q: Il 


118. Teeifaartisd apart 


_ arava Tatcoet fereraracar reecy qq 3.1. 147- 
119. qrarfart feted a cert fieat fatgu: | 
arararg etter gee aT hay 3. 1-150- 
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Sukraniti, (Chapter IV, Section 4) discusses mate- 
rials for images and their effects, measurements, Vahanas, 
colours, details of Sapta, Asta, Nava, and Dagatala images 
of Gods and so on. Manasara discusses (in Chapter 51) 
materials of images, types of Citra, images of Gods, 

(in Chapter 54), Female Gods (in Chapter 57), amages of 
sages and so on. Silparatna gives (Part I, Chapter 46) 
definition and classification of Citra materials for 
painting, brushes, or lekhani and vajralepa, (Part II), 
iconography materials for images, eighteen kings of 
Lifigamurtis, their measurements, rules of Talas, amd 
Vahanas etc. King Bhoja's Samarafgana-Sutradhara discusses 
(Chapter 34) sculpture and paintings, (in Chapter 7) 
Lifga and so on. The Visnudharmottara Purana III Kanda 
contains (in Chapter 35) Citra-sutra, origin of painting, 
Nrtta and Citra measurements, the technique of painting 
(in Chapter 44), Pratimalaksana, image and their worship, 
image of Trimurti, Brahma, visnu, Mahadeva, Agni, Varuna, 
Kubera, Yama, Grahas, Sarasvatl, Laksmi, and so on. ‘They 
were to be made on casts of wax, regarding which the 
Manasolldsa gives some details. Various materials were 
prescribed for making ‘images, not only from the view- 
point of stability or utility but also because Indians 
believed each material to be producing some good or bad 


results. Some are said to be giving moksa or liberation, 
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others only wealth and still others prosperity. 


The image is measured by the unit Paurusa l.e., 
afgulas. The image was to be normally 108 afigulas in 
height. The Navatala became the most normal size of 
images. According to P.K.acharya!?° "Goddesses are 
measured in the Navatala system and all other female 
deities in the DaSatala system. And further he says, 
according to Dagatala system the whole length of the body 
is ten times of the face, while in the Navatala it is 
nine times of the face; and so on." Therefore, SomeSvara 
gives more importance to tala system. 7+ Visnudharmottara 
Purana in clear words tells us that forming representa- 
tion of objects by chiselling stone or by hollowing 


metal, wood etc., is like Citra, 122 


120. P.K.Acha . ‘Hindu Architecture in India and 
Abroad.' p.142. (dek.Publishing House, Bhopal, 1979). p 142. 
12i. avasracferret aioot frecattfae: 3.1 544. 


122. fasoemtcae geTy ~ 43.32. 
Frrarey ATEN PaATSeT FIT | 
ana faarst car feayetedy 
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Visnu_image 
In the Manasollasa SomeSvara discusses twentyfour 


types of images of GodQ Visnu. First of all he tells 


123 


us about Visnu or Jagannatha. “2 deity named Visnu 


does figure in the hymns of the Rgveda, but does not 


occupy’a very significant and important position in the 


aoe Some$vara discusses eight 


handed Visnu adorned with implements. +2° A similar view 


mythology of the Vedas." 


we see also in the Matsya Purana. /26 It gives the des- 
cription of tne eight handed variety. The right hands 
should hold the sword, the mace, the arrow am the lotus, 
and the left nands should hold the couch, the bow, the 


disc and the shield. The image of Visnu with eight 


123. saaqatasarat earsetat fafaa: | 


qreteas stacurragfantamia: i 3.1.726-727. 


124. Kalpana S.Desai. Iconography of Visnu. 
(Abhinav Publications, New Delhi, 1973), p.1. 


125. HScHTeTetaeTyar hs FaTRIEA | 
TATE TAT ST: UGH SPeISTER | 
TERN GTETAT UG Yew ITAITSY | 3.1.733-734. 


126. ACEI TeTT - 258.7. 
ant eT we: aqu feed afeomt et: | 
ae Yoo dq warags T aTAAy I 
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hands holding the different emblems has been described 
by various texts. The Brhatsamhita states, "The image 
of Vignu can either be eight, four or two-handed. His 
chest bears the 'Srivatsa' mark and it should be adorned 
with the Kaustubha gem. He should be made as dark as 
the sesame flowers. He is clothed in a yellow garment 
and has a benign (gentle) expression on his face. He 
wears diadem ear-rings and has roundish neck, chest, 
shoulders and arms. Of the eight arms the right four 
carry the sword, the mace, the arrow and one hand is 
un the abhaya-mudra; and the left four carry the bow, 


the disc shield, and the conch, «227 


The eight-handed images of Visnu belonging to the 
early Gupta period have been preserved in the Mathura 
Museum. The lower portion of one of them has been lost, 


as also the left arms. Two of the right hands hold the 


127. sequfedT. 58-31-33. 
eTatsseraat anatragest Taya ea aT fasy: | 
Macartgscsar: steqaateayfenteer: 


Cf. S.P.Tewari. Hindu Iconography. (Agamkala 
Prakashan, New Delhi, 1979), pp.60-75. 
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sword and the arrow and the other arm, which is stretched 
across the chest seems to hold the lance. The other 
image is also mulcilated and hence all the emblems are” 
not clear. The right hands hold the sword, the arrow, 


the mace or the noose and an unidentifiable object. 


The only extent left hand holds the conch. 128 


. SomeSvara tells us about tala system and Dagatala 


as well as Saptatala images. On the basis of tala . 


he. describes Narasutha, Trivakrama and Vamana.?2? In 


‘Indian Art’, V.S.Agrawala says, “Trivikrama, the three 
steps of Visnu was a Vedic motif transferred to the 


Puranic legend of Vamana and Virat, equally a theme of 


128. Kalpana S.Desai. Op.Cit., p.15. 


129. arfierefd set wtetdeneery 
WITSCHAATUATT CART CA +. Hl 
fewarfng aed oTerait waregts | 
saterte farses wertemuarfeothy | 
aeaTsaarear Pasasg steqrts fasty | 
araTe gyyela areoatt aaterry I 3. be 7HQ—7 bite 
car Pafapd ae oraaréa eatty 
aera fads areeds AAEM 3.1.75). 
Cf. GaONTHRI-Tee — 5. 45-46. 


arefiet sBeagT strates fuer 
aiarearan ont squecat coutett 1 
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art as poetry. It is the symbol of triple motion, viz., 
centripetal and centrifugal and the principle of rest 
abiding in the centre. Movement is essential for life. 
It is the same as time whose dynamism is pushing the 
worlds ahead. Life is governed by the three steps of 
past, present and future and each unit of time both 

big and small has these three divisions visualised as 
the process of growth. By this irresistable process 
the dwarf (Vamana) becomes the giant (Virat). where 

'‘ life functions growtn is inevitable, typified as the 


presence of Trivikrama-visnu. "49° 


Vamana image ' 
The iconography of vamana or the dwarfish form is 


simple but the descriptions given in the Sanskrit texts 
are varied, The image of Vamana shows him either as a 
mendicant or a Brahmacarin. The only emblem held by 

Vamana according to the Vignudharmottara Purana is the 


stage, 31 "The God Vamana should have crooked limbs, 


130. V.S.agrawala. Op.Cit., p.50. 


731. fasoeat cae Tere — 85.5. 


aceut aTaat aa: ageertagd fa: 
oe ee i 
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and a fat body. He carries the staff and is engaged in 
studies. His colour should be dark like the durva grass 
and he should wear an antelope skin." In Silparatna and 


Devatamurtiprakarana’?? there is the same view about 


"The £igure of Vamana should be with the $ikha and the 
Yajnopavita the indications of a brahmacarin or a mendi- 
cant. He should hold the umbrella and the Kamandalu in 
his hands." According to Agaipurana*** "The staff and 
umbrella are his emblems. The figure of Vamana may be 


four-handed also." 


This survey makes it amply clear that Vamana, like 
the Varaha and Narasiftha incarnation, must have been much 
worshipped by the people right from the Gupta period. 


Though no shrine dedicated to Vamana has come to light 


132. PaPUersA ~ 25,111, 112. Banat Tae 5.71. 
> FOTCRAT ERIGATST: | 
grsnt Tear GR: SSaTETeT AATEC: Il 
133. ser fetuadita Fareeat gears: | 
ersdt fir@or aed: HsaTETey AATST: i 3-1-7355. 


134. HPTATETT — 41.5. 
BAT Grst 


aTat: PaTReT RUT Ea EH: | 


Vamana. There is no difference in SomeSvara's Manasoliasas> > 
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P re 
Ps era is a possibility that cannot be ruled out. But 
inspite of his important ee re in the field of religion, 
Vamana does not seem to have formed a cult which could 
. have been reflected by the elaborate iconographical forms 
in the following periods. 
SomeSvara discusses $rirama, Varaha and Nrvaraha. 19° 
The Sanskrit sources describe some other forms of Varaha 
which, however, hav@ not been sculpturally represented 


136 describes "the 


in North India. The Skanda Purana 
image of Varaha, having four hands, two of which hold 
conch and the a@isc and the other two are in the Abhaya 


and the Varadamudra." Though no such image has come 


135. HRTHY aeTery amiteaTgatedt | 
‘ wraeg fast cer: aeaTauet faa: Hl 

savré yaaurts aoereta witha | 
naTaquat ovat degre EQUITY il 
fear aft ath faraatcornmtaarg | 

' ftrtermerd satgrtesereracrag | 
afar ofedra y ste cea gerqdg | 
pages od deaeaearraadits i 3.1.737-740. 
Ch aaaTat Tae - 5.72. 
wad Fayat cer: yeaa: oy: | 

136. CHATTY -— 2. AovgHTTS SpcyqeHTETTHT — 1.18. 
SosteqareTst atte-aast yay I 


‘ Wea SAT TENT CHA tt 
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to light from Northern India, this form is not unknown 


in the South, "237 


Manasollasa further tells us about Brahma, Mahadeva-?8 


and Ardha-nariévara. '?? 


V.S.Agrawala says about Ardha- 
narigvara, "Half-male and half-female, viz., two conjoint 
portions of a single egg is the biological pattern of 
life. The Veda speaks of 1t as man and woman (tvahh 

stri tvah puman). Each woman is half-man and each man 

is half-woman. This is the nature of "“Ardha-narigvara." 
It may be pointed out here that composite form of Agni 
and Soma, is graphically depicted in art from the Kushana 


140 


period onwards. Some$vara describes the preparation 


137. Kalpana S.Desai. Op.cit. p.78. 
138. PAScTe wdatarat seat ofearqayy | 
weted vaeaTfa var weaea Tafeay 


HaTTae hy aage Tea aT Sty aT I 
THATAt AETSTE: GHATUCAMTTA: | 3+1-759-760- 


Cf. S.P.Tewari. Op.Cit. pp.12-59. 


139. qScaTenemed FT eaTaT aqrecat | 
HAT aeT ta: HEU TTP: 


140. V.S.Agrawal, Op.cit. pp. 48-49, 
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of the idols of Uma-MaheSvara, Hari-hara, Swami Karttikeya, 


141 


GaneSa, Kali Katyayani, +42 Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti, 


Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, ‘ISana, Matrkas, Sri, Nagas, Daityas, 


Kgetrapala, Kamadeva, and Navagrahas. 


Very few texts on iconography and religion describe 


é 
the Harihara image. A complete description of Harihara 
Soe 


143 


is however nfound in the Matsya Purana. In the image 
——— oe 


the left side is occupied by Madhava (Visnu) and the 
right side by Siva. Both the arms of Visnu are adorned 


with diamond bracelets and he holds the conch shell and 


7” 


lui. faaTaeea qearhe afi faatoateryy | 
qareat tater aoste AetatTy i 3.1-799. 


[42. Tear arearadt sat Prearerar Peary 


gtatsagaratrt caaeds wrPaary | 
‘Prarfgreara ~deurat afeargeateatty ll 3. |-803-805. 


143. HeeT TTT - 260+22-26. 
aTard aed faarg afeh yearfory | 
stead a gore afowgeyi sy i 
Tepe WT hs Tara | 
appears wat arty ait aera TeTHe: 
ae dat aarcacud vowitsaay | 
Caesar ears are APSR 
pHETaM are afew” f 
waretuatadga aeaed arerareay i 
arrears aR oe arfayteny | 
Pearse srragryeray 
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disc or mace, wears a yellow garment and is fully orna- 
mented. The right half of the head wears Jatamukuta and 
is .adorned by the crescent. He wears a serpent brace- 
lect on his right arm. One of the right hands is held 
in the Varada-mudra and the otner holds a trident. His 
Yajfhopavita consists of serpents and the lower garment 
is made up of skin. The Devatamurti prakarana also 
gives almost the same description of the Siva-narayana 
image? **z is surprising that it describes separately 
the Harihara image which does not differ much from the 


$iva-Narayana image. 14° 


The Calukyas of Kalyana constructed many temples 
in Karnataka. Some of them are viéveSvara temple in 
Lakkundi, Mahadeva temple in Ittagi, Mallikarjuna temple 


in Kurvatti and so on. And some temples are in Gadag, 


144, Devatamurti Prakarana, VI. 35.41. 
(Devatamurti prakarana and Rupamandana; ed. Sankhya 
Tirth U.M., Calcutta 1936). 


145. SacTahh Tew - 6-56-57. 
erat efverraTty qhend aarhe: | 
aTaTgy a aston: yaatterefa: paTq Wl 
at fart upTSsaNT Peay sted: BATT | 
afet gua: ord avy faemeristo 1 
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Dambala, Haveri, Belgaum etc. Mahadeva temple in Ittigi 
and viSveSvara temple in Lakkundi are the best sculpture 


art in the period of Calukyas. +6 


Thus it can be seen that the Manasollasa contains 
a compendium of the then available knowledge relating 
to fine arts such as painting, sculpture, architecture 
and iconography. The qualities and qualifications of 
the artists, the materials vsed in art, and shapes as 
well as sizes of the images have been given here in 
detail. The Manasollasa throws a flood of light on the 


state of civilization that existed in those days. 


» 


q ° 


Music ain SomeSvara's Manasollasa . 

Religion, bound up as it is with almost everything 
in India, naturally exercises a powerful influence upon 
all the arts, and especially on music. The earliest use 
of music was doubtless for religious purpose. Since the 
Vedic times it nas been cultivated as an art. The hymns 


v 


of the Rgveda and Yajurveda were set to music ages ago. 


ve 


146. Cf. N.V.Narasimha Murti, and B.K.Gururajrao. 


Samagra Bhacatiya Itihasa Vol.I. (Gita Book House, 
New Statue Circle, Mysore), p.133. 
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Hindu music can hardly be said to have ever shaken itself 
free from being in some way or other spansetss with the 
religion of the country, traces of which are everywhere 
apparent even now. Almost all the books, especially the 
most ancient, relating to the art contain constant 
references to mythological traditions. The language used 
is often so figurative that in many cases no one but a 
scholar can decipher its real purport. More importance 
is paid to such trifling details as the proper attributes, 
Colour, caste etc. of each defined melody type (Raga) 

than to the arrangements of notes which compose it and 

to the practical directions for its performance. Each 
note scale and measure is personified, (‘and long chapters 
are devoted to the description of the habitations, 
raiment, etc. of those gods and nymphs. Much valuable 
information can of course be gleaned from these books. 
Many of them contain a good deal of what is almost useless 
to the musician, though most interesting from an anti-~ 


quarian point of view. 


Music has been called the language of emotions. 
This is not an unreasonable methaphor, because music, 
like language, aims ae communicating meaning. Like 
language too it possesses a grammar, a syntax, and a 


rhetoric. But it is a different kind of language. 
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Words are concrete, tone is fluid and intangible. A word 
taken by itself has a fixed meaning, a tone assumes mean- 
ing only from its association with other tones. Words 
convey specific ideas, music suggests elusive states of 


mind. 9 
Tad 


SomeSvara of Western Calukyan dynasty 1s considered 
to be an authority on music. This dynasty has been 
referred to by C.R. vay. 247 "The most flourishing age of 
Indian music was,during'’the period of native princes, 
a little before the Mohomedan conquest." Sarahgadeva 
also says about SomeSvara that King SomeSvara is considered 


to be an authority on music. 148 


SomeSvara, first of all, gives the origin of Ragas 
and then enumerates various types of Ragas. According 
to him the Svaras originate from the Samaveda. The Svaras 


then give rise to the gramas, and gramas to the jatis. 


147. C,R,Day. ‘Tne Music and Musical Instruments of 
Southern India and the Deccan'. (B.R.Publishing Corporation, 
Deln1i, 1974) p.3. 


148. yreliad, sephlaecraTae . 1.18. 
aay ATTA ATA ETAT 
qeaat a attant weenetota: i 
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It is from the jatis that the Ragas are determined. The 
Ragas ythen give birth to bhasas. From bhasas originate 


a — i — ~ : a 
vibhasas and from the latter the antarabhasikas. “9 


Then Some$vara describes the origin of the Degi- 
Ragas. His opinion is that the DeSi-Ragas derive their 
names from the regions in which they are current. These 
DeSi Ragas were current in his times and were very popular 
as sources of amusement. Then he gives the definition 
of Raga. He says that Raga has a direct relationship 
with Srut2z. It pleases and elates tne mina.t°° tt as 
thus by its character of pleasing that it is known as 
Raga. Further SomeSvara classifies Ragas under various 
heads which are as follows. (1) Suddna Ragas, (2) Bhinna 
Ragas, (3) Gouda Ragas, (4) Malava Ragas, (5) Sadharana 
Ragas etc, Then he describes many sub-types under these 


heads (4.16.124-198). 


149. ATHAGTCEART STAT: Cateat NTAAeHa: | 
aTaeay aTaat arar arfacat torPacRe: 
sar qT ATST Arareayy faarsaT: 
faarereais fea FTATERTHaeHT POT: tl 417-120-121. 


150. Saeed VaTa AATARAGHAT: | 
gedea faatay arard gaaterr: rl 
TP gad gear woot ATG waT 1 
4 tt: SATSUTAT ATTRA ROTATE HI he 17+ 122-123 
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The ancient writers on Music considered two funda~ 
mental features of musical forms. The, were Aucitya and 
Lalitya i.e. propriety and gracefulness. According to 
some writers,'an action was considered proper if it was 
motivated by an ideal and also proved useful on comple- 
tion. Thus, an idea of propriety consisted in a combina- 
tion of both ideaiian and utility. To them was added 
Lalitya or gracefulness whicn set the musical composition 


to a rhythmic pattern. 


First of all SomeSvara describes musicians. They 
are divided into four types, namely Uttamottama, Uttama, 
Madhyama and Adhama. SomeSvara says that only a man who 
is satisfied and nappy is eligible for the Gitavinoda.)>+ 
Further he tells about the characters of the best musician. 
He says, “A Musician should be impartial, free from censure, 


152 (4 .16.3-8). A 


a good speaker, scholar, and so on." 
musician who is expert in Svara, Tala, Padabandha etc., 


1s the Uttamottama musician. But he who has some of these 


151. geal gseaaT aia fasted wyaeta 1 417-2. 


152. wera? ¢ ofeaTaaeTgye: | 
gte: fodaat area darat a fotmfag i 4.17.3. 
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153 Further Some$Svarca 


154 


characters becomes Uttama musician. 
describes Nindita - Gayakas i.e. bad musicians. 
SomeSvara.gives much importance to the Dhvani. He gives 
the definition of Dhvani and its five varieties, namely 
(1) Madhura, (2) Snigdha, (3) Ghana, (4) Sravaka and 


(5) Sthanaka. 1?” 


_ Then SomeSvara gives the definition of Gadya. That 
That which has no rules of pada and chhandas, and contains 
many Samasas is called Gadya. 1°° This type of Gadya was 
also sung in 1ts particular tone in the court of SomeSvara. 


He quotes an example of this (4.16.248). Further SomeSvara 


gives a list of Prabandhas which are based on all or some 


153. FaraTepatyy Fat: Tey 
Wat ATE SAAC TTT I 
aay: tfrafeciats tir aT rare: | 
seam: ast fadat wromrerfanre’: 4. 17-24-25. 


54. Teg arate ath gedry wapwars | 

a faqy: careaat weet eTeararadd weg & 417.565. 
155. qoaTaay atat gantsat cafaferag | 

olfanreatageTat aEEa PRT I 

sey-earasty a: seq: feaur eafacata: 

gent fafsst ced aatsat eatarteea: 

grea: Fou weg g-qacufemtste aT | 

gotfamttd: staat ceatartfrea: 

serearasty a: wer: waar aeenPsa: 

eotTararm ote eaha: FaTaeTTAA: Wo 4. 17-81-84 
156. GaTat faaat arfed eat a a faeri | 
aaTeafasS acd we TTR 4. 17-247- 
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of the six angas viz., Svara, Biruda i.e. praise of a 
deity or a person, Pada i.e. word of composition, Tenaka 
i.e. auspicious phrases, Pata i.e. rhythmical sounds and 


Tala i.e. time measure. 2?! 


The musical compositions 
based on Padas are called Dvipadi, Tripadi, Catuspadi 

and Satpadi according to the number of Padas they contain. 
They consist of not only Padas but other afigas also, 

e.g. the Dvipadi should have proper Svaras and may be 


sung in any Tala. 


King SomeSvara tells in Manasollasa about the 
compositions in other languages also. He divides musical 
compositions according to the language in which they are 
written, Gatha, for instance, is composed in the Prakrit 


language. Kanda and Varna Prabandhas are composed in 


57. ara caTey gay faway T | 
aqagfara af aT arisen Wat i 4.17.25. 


ecg Tatts tearya araararsarfaar: | 
satetafed ofear gay afar fae i 4. 17.29- 
maafersrer copii met waT | 

fate: wsaafrat taeT: oPeettiar: i 

arrears: taerfa: eager: oTcysw: | 

asd: Tetia: FaTg feeariaed ara: i 4 17-41-42. 
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Karnata language, the Suka~Sarika is composed in Karnata 
and Lata languages. It contains questions and answers. 1°8 
(4.16.256-285) and so on. Classification has also been 
made on the basis of the sentiments or Rasas which the 
particular musical compositions express. The main 

example in this connection is the musical composition 
known as Rasa-sandoha which is sung to evoke sentiments 


159 


like Srfgara etc. In this way Some$vara tells about 


many Ragas and Prabandhas, their characters and so on, 16° 


Describing the aim of these Prabandhas, king SomeSvara 
says that they are sung mainly for three purposes, firstly 
as a prayer to various deities, secondly in praise of 


the king, or the prince or the queen or a noble lady and 


[58. aTatmePRigaiT TTT UTECATSIT | 417-256. 
aafenretarat way wasdae: | 417-292. 
ua: grat ety aa: ated: yearhem: 1 4. 17.320. 


159. searate®s: adeserfaart carter: 
TATQTEATTAT F TARY: ferrae en 


160. TPT a OSTA eM | 
Tat aaietatsd wf: STRAIT WH 4. 17-555. 
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thirdly for the sake of money. But if a person sings in 
praise of ordinary persons, devoid Of any virtue, out of 
sheer greed, he is to be cursed. But if one sings in 


praise of a diety and a king, he gets salvation and wealth 
161 


4 


respectively. 
(eas Kearny 
Indian musical instruments have a long history. In 
India these musicel instruments are found in the ancient 
texts, carvings on the temple walls as well as old paint- 
ings and specimens are found in excavations. According 
to the ancient theorists, sound is the soul of song and 
the same is sustained by musical instruments. The Vadya 
was thus an imitation and regulation of human voice. 
Coming from the Vedic period, we find references to the 


Vina and the Mrdafga in the Taittiriya saihhita. 164 


SomeSvara in his Manasollasa mentions four varieties, 
namely, 1. Prthak-Vadya i.e. instrument proper; 


2. Gita-Sahgata i.e. an instrument accompanying song. 


61. aaTq wrafea at aecaor cea yfareAg sy | 
at arate setoted dea afentieaaey ot 4. 17-566- 


162. tPeaeTa afenr. 6-1-4. 1. 
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v 3, Nrttanuga, i.e. an instrument accompanying dance; 


4, Gitanrttanuga i.e. an instrument accompanying 


song and dance both, 763 


Some$vara describes the importance of musical instruments. 
He says that gita or music is heightened by musical instru-= 
ments. Similarly, dance without musical instruments is 
of no avail. Therefore, musical instruments are most 
important in the-musical system. SomeSvara further 
classified musical instruments into four types, 264 which 
are as follows: (1) Tata, (2) Vitata, (3) Ghana and 

(4) Susira. Tata instruments are those which contain 
strong strings or wires for producing sounds. ‘They are 
played with fingers. Vitata instruments are those like 
Mrdanhga in- which leather is extended on strong frames. 
Ghana are those" ~musical instruments which are made of 
metals viz. cymbals and lastly Susira are wind instru- 
ments such as flute (4.16.572-578). The preparation of 


musical instruments also is‘*described in the Manasollasa. 


163. aafy cread oa: gerqTe gufrqay | 
RT ager ag cra yEea 4. 17-584. 
164. WeATETa Tard FaTgtcacatear fae: | 
ad a fac da at afeedha 7 417.571. 
cf. Viveka-cintamani by Nijaguna Sivayogendra. 
4 Prakarana, Vadyabheda. (1) Tata, (2) Anadha, (3) Ghana, 
and (4) Susira. 
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Further SomeSvara describes the occasions on which 
the different musical instruments are played. Prthak 


vadya is played on the occasions of marriage, ordeal, 
some adventurous deed, sacrificial rites, etc, 165 It is 


4 


also played in the temples, palaces, the abodes of ele- 
phants or horses, in the battle~field, at the place 


festivities.etc. Here SomeSvara mentions, that the 


Dhakka musical instrument is used at the time of worship. 26° 


Trivali musical instrument is used _at the time of Lasya 


167 


Nrtya of female dancer. Karava musical instrument is 


used on the occasion of festivals, marriages, piligra~ 


mages and excursions. 168 ; 


165. ea GTGA-HaEU Mee GEMISEAT | 
PaaTeS T OMTHTATYCATE-CUTP HATH 4. 17-581 


166. Treat sy aa camTat ofeathinr: | 
wrerreg rat FITS TTSCTEIAT HART tl 4. 17-743- 
Urerat ssapTa-avsteaeTe ahruay | 
Weelaeawey T aTHEtt WTstq | 
que TH ASUEeA aTatg | 
wianerararTat aatyTaraet way Wl 4. 17.745-746. 

167. HeOTAgACaTAT AT PeaT ATEOAT MW 4. 17-750. 


168. weeaT asetpoTadt He way wet Awe | 
eter ar fafaféser aarautsarfare: tt 
eared caTesg fearet tes: | 
gcaa ao faavTe o aTATaT Target tt 417-770-771. 
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SomeSvara further divides musical instruments under 
many heads according to their function. The Samprasara 
type is one 1n which the strings are touched by the 
Kanistha i.e. smallest and Tarjani i.e. second finger 


169 


and the thumb is curved. The Kuhara type of instru- 


ment is that in which the thumb as well as other fingers 
are slightly curved, while the shortest finger touches 
the instrument. The Dhara type of instrument is that 
in which the hands work like scissors in going up and 
dow. The Kutti 1s one in which the hand works like 
half scissors. Kahkala is that which produces sphurita 


170 


and murochita notes. In this way ne gives ten 


varieties of musical instruments, ?/+ 


169. Sasori renieraaacaisaad A | 
aerate sfa BITS aHe: TT: Wt be 1764-642. 


170. Wea: BpPent eet: Tataca wfc: 


agora ITY oTeateararreaT: it 417-645-648. 


71. ed aufay ard ove attvaet am: | 
saatises frarar faarey ategeat 417-653. 


i 2oe 


After describing these varied types of musical instru- 
ments, king SomeSvara states that they should be played 
in the gardens and on the auspicious occasions of marriage 
festivities etc. The marriage procession is accompanied 
by the playing of the music of the Pafica~mahagabdas. 1? 
The word PaficamahaSabda means the use of five auspicious 
and sweet sounds produced by five musical instruments. 
The five instruments seem to include Bheri, Sahkha, 
Kahala, Mrdafga and Kahhsya-tala. 

Thus music and dance were the most popular arts 
that attracted the cottage and the palace alike. However, 
they elicited greater interest and warmer reception in 
the community of the elite. It was.a cultural accomp- 
lishment with the ladies and gents of the royal and 
aristocrate families who devotely practised and gained 
proficiency therein. Instances are not wanting of even 
queens and princesses, well-versed in these lores 


appearing in public before select audience to demonstrate 


their skill. 


Music and dance similarly flourished under the 


patronage of SomeSvara. We get numerous references to 


172. Ta: WUnETMSAa MTT: I 3-12-1511- 
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the accomplished ‘singing’ and ‘dancing’ sculptures. They 
indicate not only the general level of prosperity but also 


artistic attainments. 


Dance in SomeSvara's Manasollasa 
In the Rgveda we see references to dance and to a 


female dancer. +73 


In the Mahabharata, we find that while 
the Pandavas were in the forest, wandering Arjuna reached 
the world of Indra who was his ‘patron and friend. While 
he was at the court, Indra asked him to get instruction 

in dancing from the master expert Citrasena, the Gandharva, 
suggesting that knowledge of dancing may’ prove useful 

to him. After his return to his brothers, when the 
Pandavas had to pass a year incongnito, Arjuna was given 
the role of a tutor=-master of dance. He was employed in 
the court of King Virata to teach the art of dancing to 


the king's daughter Uttara. 1/4 


173. HG 1.92.4 
arty tatfe aca saPearat ga sho seq 
vattaftraed gaara aradt arat 4 ay COUT area: 
174. HeTared farrcud. 11-8. 
WaT ta scar eae aTaaT ty agtsfea aed ematsfea ah | 
TagerraT: ofearea aT rad safe eur arta ie: 


+ 
LY 
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Kalidasa says in his RaghuvahSa that Agnivarna was 


175 Bharata's 


an expert in the gestures and postures. 
Natya-Sastra is a very vast work and it deals with dance, 
music, some aspects of poetics and rhetorics, prosody, 
literary theory of drama and all the aspects of hisrionics 


connected with the stage representation of drama. 


In the book 'Bharatanatya and its Costumes', G.S. 
Ghurye says "It is evident that royalty, both male and 
female, used to be well-versed in dancing very early in 


ui76 Further the author 


the history of Indian culture, 
Ghurye says, “It is worthy of note that during the 
centuries, the study of not only dramaturgy but also of 


dance had spread over a large part of the country,"177 


The important authority after Bharata is Sarhgadeva, 


who was an important officer at the Yadava court of 


175. OTfHaTa Taam — 19-14. 
a rag vengset: al ateareqaa, seas: | 
ade Tea frarreett: creda his yesaswaq 1 


176. G,S.Ghurye. 'Bharatanatya and its Costumes’. 
(Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 1958) p.3. 


177. Op.cit. p.89. 
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Devagiri about the middle of the twelfth century a.D. 
His Sahgitaratnakara has a whole chapter, which forms 
the seventh and the last, devoted to an exposition of 
dancing. It is styled ‘Nartanadhyaya'. In the same way 
Some$vara's Manasollasa also has Nrtya-Vinoda or the 
enjoyment from dance. 

“First of all someSvara mentions in his Manasollasa 
Bhava, varieties of Afga, movements of Drsti and so on. 
He opines that the dance can be performed at the time 
of Utsava, Jaya, Harsa, Kama, Tyaga, Vilasa, Vivada, 


178 Somegvara 


and Pariksa for the sake of entertainment. 
mentions these following functions. Utsava means cele- 
bration of marriage, childebirth etc. Harsa means victory. 
Sensuous enjoyment is called Kama. Znjoyment of dance 

1s called Vilasa. Vivada is the dispute regarding 
superiority. Lastly examining the Panditya is called 


Parikga (4.18.2841-2848), 18° 


178. scaashh a av oth tar) fanrad | 
faaTasa oeteavat are acd fastest it 4. 16-2740. 


179. aTfaaTa, arefaaThora. 1. see. 
etacd - WeTaat: are: | 
[80. faaTaqaaTiaaraTgaaaiTy | 
ranrfefafaedtear aecasafait: tl 4 18.951. 
wT Ca UT MiTeqaear fag | 
waters: wexrrqaa: ofeartia: i 4 18.953. 
aed faery weaq oretey faa 4 aT 
fraratet fe wetaq weber ar gatficr 4 18.957-958. 
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SomeSvara describes six types of dance. They are as 


follows:- (1) Natya, (2) Lasya, (3) Tandava, (4) Laghava, 


181 


(5) Visama and (6) Vikata. Further, Some$vara gives 


the description of all these six types of dance (4.18.2851- 


2856). It is clear that male dancers perform the Tandava 


and female dancers,perform the Lasya, +8? 


"In Manasollasa SomeSvara says that there are six 


types of dancers, namely (1) Nartaki, (Nata, (3) Nartaka, 


183 


(4) Vaitalika, (5) Carama and (6) Kollatika. Further 


he tells about good Nartakis. Lovely or elegant young 
women of pleasing complexion and having round and lofty 


breasts are good Nartakis, 184 


181. ATed are ated a ares fas cer | 
faad afa fafdsd ai wcueTeay tl 4.18.959-960. 
182. Tr CaRMeTeY aTfacts faa | 
yey: UTaT: Teo Fed ATV SAHT HA I 4. 18-962-963. 
183. AdeT: NETT: TyeT Acadet | 
Father erse Tar arerfeatT wy i 4.18-966-967~ 
184. SST weet eat ITT UTETaTERT | 
. Tear aver fact adet ar great I 418-967-968. 


Ce. Preacar teaTat: 6-35.52 TTETANTERREREAT: | 
seme: FadeTeteT araT aaah | 
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Defining the essential nature of Natya, Bharata has 


made the following statements. 'Natya in this world is 


“= 185 


an imitation (anukarana) of life." He also says, 'Natya 


is a répresentation of the emotional states of this entire 


186 


world, ' The comparative superiority of natya over 


other arts, in respect of the skill involved in its 
composition and presentation and its appeal on various 


levels and to varied tastes is similarly voucned for 


187 


by Kalidasa and by the later popular opinion which 


nolds drama to be the most charming of literary creations. 188 


For this Some$vara gives the definition of Natya. He 
tells "All types of Abhinaya and dance leading to Rasa 


are called Natya. "189 


185. AGATE Ws) 1-117. 
aera TTT ae Areas afasaTs | 
Cf. Sivatattva Ratnakara, by Basavaraja of Keladi, 
VI Kallola, IIIrd Chapter. Here the author mentions 
dancing, its origin, history, varieties etc. Suitabi- 
lity of dancers ias regards their age, colour, form, 
appearance, etc. are also described. 


186. tad - 1.107. 
Areas er der ATes ATITAS TIAA | 
187. aTfaara arafaeT Para. teu. 
aed PAAR SeuTstas AATTSA | 
eTery Atco TAQ Il 
189. PRACT CCATHT 6.3.16. 
Sie cer FIT Caa aT ASA 
fafa avafearetas feat Pad 
189. aTeTaattaarda arfragnfend var: | 
BIST SACI ATCA HEAT Hl 4. 18-960-961. 
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Further SomeSvara describes the Bhavas. Here the 
ancient Sastrakaras have divided them into three types 
namely Vibhava, Anubhava and Vyabhicaribhava. The first 
Vibnava, is a stimulus, the natural equivalent of a 
cause that affects a person and produces certain reac- 
tions in a real situation of life, like a beautiful girl 
affecting a young man emotionally. The consequences that 
follow are the Anubhavas, the physical. reactions that 
the emotional impact produces. At the same time, a person 
affected in this way goes through a variety of mental 
states which accompany this experience and which are 
part of it. They are Vyabhicaribhavas;. so called because 
they are part of “the experience, iglicavine of it. They 
are transitory states of mind like doubt, jealousy, 
dapaticnsé ete., which accompany an experience of the 
emotion of Ieve, in the illustration chosen here. When 
an experience is presented through such an apparatus 
and in the medium of art, it becomes an enjoyable, a 
relishable experience. In real life every experience 
may not be pleasant or sajoyeuie. But the medium of 


art makes it so. 


Some$vara Further mentions varieties of Abhinaya 


264 
for dance.1?° He mentions different movements of Siras 
(head), Skandha (shoulder), Vaksa (chest), Jathara 
(stomach), Danta (teeth), Jihva (tongue) and so on. 
He speaks about Netra (eye), Nasika (nose), Kapola 
(cheek) etc. Abhinaya is the only mode of communicating 
a dramatic experience to the spectators. The,word is 
aigee root 'ni', preceded by the preposition abhi. 
Abhinaya is the means to carry the poet's content and 
its aesthetic and philosophic significance towards the 
spectators; it employs the mode of direct presentation 
visual and aural perception, in virtue of the intoned 
speeches, gestures, movements, facial expressions and 
physical poses, make-up and costume etc. Thereby it 
enables ena weecestors to be aware of the rich meaning 
that the poet's words carry and to take the experlence 
directly. It follows that the calibre and quality of 
-Abhinaya would be judged. Py how successfully the dramatic 
presentation is made and how effectively the poet's 
content is carried home, so that a correct and adequate 


response is evoked. Abhinaya is divided into four kinds, 


190. saTgITtageaT hs ATaRATATA: 
eager ts PAScaHti farratn nie H 4. 18.1130. 


CEPIRACH CrATHT 6-3. 49-55. 
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namely (1) Vacikabhinaya, (2) Aagikabhinaya, (3) Aharya- 
bhinaya and (4) Sattvikabhinaya. Vacikabhinaya is 
connected with the recitation and delivery of speeches 
in a dramatic performance.- The Havabhavas or Anubhavas 
of which SomeSvara speaks in the context of dance are 
very important in the Afgikabhinaya. They represent 
physical reactions to an emotional experience and they 
ere rendered in stage performance through physical mani- 
festation and varied movements of the body. Here 
Some$vara has divided the limbs into three types: 


191 In a total 


(1) Aftga, (2) Upafiga and (3) Pratyatda. 
dramatic performance, an actor or dancer will have to 
use his entire body, showing the abhinaya of the major 
and the minor limbs. Head, shoulder, chest, stomach 
and waist are the Ahgas; and the Upafgas are eyes, eye- 
bows, nose, cheeks, lips, chin, teeth and tongue. Hands, 
wrists, arms, knees, thighs and toes are the Pratyafgas. 


‘ 


Some$Svara has mentioned thirteen types of head- 


movements. 194 He speaks of the head movements like 


19). ITT STR es Teasnarent hs Fl 4. 18.977- 


ae 7 ead on 
mk et Hat Wont 


fy 


192. atfad ofa faad satenfad fie: 4-18-9890. 
Chfranca Taree 6+45- 
afa aatanfad for: cht aatrfeta: | 
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Akafhpita, Kafhpita, Drta, Vidnuta, etc. the use of which 


can be made in dramatic performance. +7? Thus, Slowly 


shaking the head upwards and downwards is Akafnpita Siras 
and such a head movement is to be used in showing aware- 


ness and understanding, in asking a question, in natural 


conversation, for indication and invitation. 194 Further 


SomeSvara says that there are Five movements of the 


shoulder, namely (1) Ucchrita, (3) Srasta, (3) Ekanta, 


195 


(4) Safhlagna and (5) Lola. There are ‘five movements 


of the chest. They are (1) Abhugna, (2) Nirbhugna, 


(3) Vyakampita, (4) Utprasarita and (5) Sama. 19° Low chest, 


193. fyarecet gaeatta fafaats agar: 
aTeteod afar o od faydta 7 i 4. 18.978. 


194. HATED ya: TATQMAaTH ead PME: i 4. 18.980. 


195. oe ie ee ee 
e tia AS Li ell da 
pt greed: TERT, ofa ria: 
gettray sagieTr: aay dpa. geae 
prareyarega: ear: BeTea: ofeat tia: 
wey: gata: earat ate scars i ReeaE aoe: 
¢ 0496. Tard da Pad coreferaartt aT 
° _ segarte at afa qa: coafay rag il 4.168.1005-1006- 
> of. fraara @raTer. 6.6.2. amagrfed aa faard a geferag | 
avert ofa fast ag: marta aq 


4 
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with back raised and shoulders contracted, is indicative 
‘of cold, raln or shame; the opposite, chest expanded and 

steady, back drawn in, is indicative of stupefaction, 

astonishment at seeing something, pride, truthful asser- 

tion, and so on. SomeSvara mentions these five types of . 

gestures. At the time of grief, sorrow, shyness, pain, 


and fear is used bhugna. At the time of vanity or pride 


h 


ds used Nirbhugna, and so on. 


r 


Similarly SomeSvara gives five varieties of the 


* 


movements of Jathara and five of Kati. . 


The Manasollasa further describes glances or drsti. 
It regards the natya as firmly based on them. This is 
natural. The eyes are, ina way an open window on the 
mental state of a person; and when words are inadequate 
(ox withdrawn, the éyes would often convey the inner 
intent of a speaker. The drama arid dance technique lay 
particular emphasis on the most effedtive use of eyes 
and eyebrows. The Manasollasa describes thirty s1x 


a ne 
y 
types of glances and groups them in the context of 
crt 


emotions, sentiments and particular mental states. 1?! 
> 


’ 


197. wating gscu: ota: aTTaT TT: amr: 
aatoaemea aaa GTAAT Wl 4-18-1084. 
-. of. ARTATGY WTA.’ 8. 41-55. 


a 


t 
For instance attentive, levelled eyes, looking through 


corners, with arched eyebrows, and the glance born of 
joy and pleasure is Kanta drsti. 178 When the eyes are 
slightly contracted at the centre, pupils steady and 
exuding sweetness and desire, and eyebrow joyfully 
arched, it is a glance born of the emotion of love. In 
a pathetic state, the eye-lids will rise upward, the 
pupils will be agitated and trembling, attention will be 
fixed on the tip of the nose and tears will trickle down. 
This is Karuna drsti. To express the sense of the 
the marvellous, the tips of the eyelashes will be 
contracted, the corners of the eye-sockets will be 
expanded, the pupils will be rolling in an upword move- 
ment, the glance will be sort but full of wonder. This 
is Adbhuta drsti. Rolling pupils and their sideward or 
upward movement will be} suitable to express Vira or 
Raudra sentiment; as looking sideways through the corner 


of the eye is appropriate for Srigar »- it is easy to 


see that the movements of eyebrows could be very eloquent. 


98. Taree aay AeNT AAT | 
STAT FUT IeS ETAT T SST TAT 
aay T aa Uist aTeT STACRUT aE | 
_ aT TarwaryaTset gsm: THCHTHAT: IH 4.18. 1039-1040- 
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In the context of anger, doubt, graceful or pleasurable 
sensation at the sight of or listening to some one, a person 
would raise ore eyebrow; while in an experience of love, 
pleasurable touch, charm and softness, the eyebrows would 
have changes in many varieties, that is, somewhat raised 
elongated and sweet. In this way Some$vara's Manasollasa 
describes different kinds of gaze, movements of eyelids 


and eyebrows. (4.18.1020-1084). 


Further SomeSvara discusses natural positions of the 
nose. He divides tne gesture of the nose into six types. 
This nose can be contracted or held in a natural position; 
the nostrils may be closely touching or expanded; held 
back and let loose as in heaving a sigh: steady or 
quivering. In a similar way SomeSvara tells about chin. 
He divides the gesture of the chin into eight types. 199 
.Drooping chin touching it with tongue, its agitation in 
'gnashing of teeth etc. are the positions of the chin. 
Further he tells about the movements of teeth. He divides 


‘ 0 ; 
teeth-gesture into five types. 2° Here he mentions tne 


199. caratal frfaar apt arararaaafeaar 
daa TERT da atAT ArascaT gA: WW 4. 18-1107- 


200. adaT: WSayda sedan arerecer | 
Paseurrres fayaT ae: wafaar SH: i 418. 1115- 
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use of teeth-gestures at the time of gesticulating the 
act of eating etc. Next SomeSvara tells about tongue- 
gesture. It is also of five types, namely(t)Rjvi, (2) Vakra 
(3) Nati, (4) Lola and (5) Pronnata.2° in this way 


SomeSvara discusses Ahga and Upahga gestures. 


Further SomeSvara gives detailed information about 
Pratyahga gesture. Vhile the minor limbs can be effectively 
used in the subtle acting by a trained and skilful actor, 
the gestures and movements .of hands and feet are more 
obvious and will have to be used by almost every actor 
or dancer. But their use also requires proper training 
and understanding. Someévara's Manasollasa describes 


202 


eight positions of a hand. Further he describes four 


203 In this way SomeSvara mention 


04 


positions of wrist. 


totally sixtyfour symbolic gestures.” These hand poses 


201. aedt agt sar ater gt=act ofa er 
foeatT obent gaearta aear maa watfang it 4-8-1121. 


202. ata: oteadt apa: ehaat afar | 
arfaatrataat STE: TTGeTeTTSCA: Hl 418.1132. 


c 


203. aTeBRadt amare afacre aaeceaT | 
ageh afesgisa arad: afact FaT tl 418-114. 


204. ud:afseeer: otear arqaear fad ofa 1 418-1157. 
ef. fracd traTet. 6.5.100 


ed aerragsufseatquacatuat frat: 
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are, of course, esnneered with mental states; but they ace 
also to be used to express certain things and ideas; and 
when these pertain to dramatic context, the hand-poses 
inevitably acquire a symbolic value and significance, 

as in a pure dance made. For instance, a raised palm, 
with all the fingers evenly held up and touching and the 
thumb drawn 1n, is known as the Pataka hand pose of 
gesture. 7° It can convey several things like applying 
a stroke, pushing, holding up something or the states 

of joy, encouragement etc. SomeSvara explains the hand 
gesture, such as MrgaSira, Adhomrga$ira, Padmakosa, 


206 


Marala, Kapardaka, $ukatunda, Bhramara, and so on. 


(4.18.1172-1271) 707 


Next Some$Svara describes knee-gesture. He divides 
it into seven types. Unnata knee~gesture is used at the 


‘time of Gaja, ASva and Parvatarohana. Nata knee-gesture 


205. dear waaterroentiondteata: | 


agysot Gea a wee: A THT: ST AG: Wi 418.1158. 
206. seat oafeRt apt caval Faw: GT: Wy 1B.1191- 


207. arfard.atrratra adetet catwayq | 
ed saTad: otanrrag:efse: SeT AUT W 4.18. 1271- 
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is used at the time of falling down and pranama. Kuncita 
knee~gesture is used at the time of Asana. At the time 

of walking Ardhakuncita knee-gesture is used. Sathhata knee- 
gesture is used at the time of Lajja. Vivrta knee-gesture 
is used at the time of mounting upon an elephant etc. 

Lastly he says that Sama knee-gesture is used at the time 


“of standing erect, 298 


After this knee-gesture, Some$vara mentions thigh 
gesture. He divides thigh-gesture into five types, namely 
Nisrta, Paravrta, TiraScina, Kahpita, and Bahihkranta. 0? 
It goes without saying that the movements of sides, legs 


and feet are not-single but co-ordinated movements. 


208. sfa acafad arsed aTea Taye 1 4.18. 1280. 


209. fa:gar a gergeat foevatar o aPearar | 
afe:sTair a faxaT ger roarfaar sf: 1 
geattiar agar fa:gacatterad | 
qraTaaT TeTgeaT TeevaAr Gg oT | 
VaareParat Fay Sara Sfetar | 
eg mamaTeatd fataatrishth wea tt 4.18. 1284-1286. 
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Specialized foot movements have particular relevance in 
Abhinaya. SomeSvara's elaborate description of Ang ikabhi~ 
naya suggests that in a dramatic spectacle natural and 
realistic acting will be used wherever possible. But 
where imagination must aid make-believe, stylised and 
suggestive abhinaya will have to be used. That is why, 


certain poses, gestures, movements and gaits are prescribed. 


Further Some$vara opines that a king himsel£ should 
dance with Rasa, and Bhava, and attractively. 71° Lastly, 
he says that a dance should be performed in a Pals’; 
house, court-yard, park or field for the sake of enter- 
tainment. 221 It can be seen that SomeSvara is well-versed 
in all types of Nrtya. He might have obtained this knowledge 
from his mother, already mentioned in the first chapter as 
a Nrtya-vidyadhari. It is evident that, royalty, both 
male and female, used to be well-versed in dancing very 


early in the history of the Calukya period. SomeSvara 


has described both music and dance. 


210. GFecaarTat wat sacastonens | 
ead aT add gafgercantaany I 4.181401. 


211. ESF ar yeqey ar orem at ater 1 
TET Want FUTA SaPHqeUPaAtaay Wl 4.18. 1405. 
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Thus Manasollasa gives adequate information on all 
important aspects related to fine arts like sculpture, 


painting, architecture, music and dance. 


‘ . 
B * 


CHAPTER - V 
SCIENCES IN SOMESVARA'S MANASOLLASA 
ry * 


* 


The applicatidns of scignce are playing a very 
dmportant part in our,daily life. Some people are wondem 
struck by the tricks the silence can do, and they would 
like to know how these remarkable powers have been 
developed. Such information is probably even more 
important than a knowledge of the result of science, 

What was the ‘last word' on some subject a year ago, 

may have been left behind by today. These changes in 
the scientific picture are puzzling the layman who thinks 
that once something is ‘discovered’ or 'proved', nothing 
can alter it. A study of the history of science shows: 
that its results are true only within specific limits. 
When we ean state fairly and exactly the conditions 
under which a particular result will be obtained, we 

can be confident of applying it under such circumstances. 


This is a part of all the methods of science. 


A definition of science may be advisible here. 
For the present, we can take it to mean the conscious 
effort that¢man has made to understand and control his 
environment. This clearly throws a very wide net, and 


nobody would be surprised to find the multifarious, 


«a 
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divisions which have. to be made according to the different 
aspects of nature. Most of thé people think of science 
in terms of subjects such as Astronomy, Physics, Chemis= 
try, Biology, Medicine and so on. These certainly are 
the best-developed branches,.,and.when we come to consider 
them, .we find that they in turn are divided into many 
sub-sections. os 
r 

A leading question is that which asks for the motive 
behind scientific study. If we refer to the statement 
ef scientific aims. that is ‘to understand and control 
man's environment‘, this suggests that there are two 
principal usages - sheer ingquisitiveness and the hope 
of. practical,gain. These two are certainly the main 


ones activating the scientist. 


In ancient India Astronomy, Astrology and Mathematics 
formed the three main divisions of ‘Jyotisa’. The move- 
ments of planets were studied from very early period 
and their influence on the weather, the plant life and 
human life was also recognised and studied. This 
resulted in the development of’ Astronomy and Astrology. 
Calculations of the movements o£ ‘the celestial bodies 
and working, out their positions gave rise to the science 


of mathematics. ‘The Sulba Sutras which are part of the 
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Srauta Sutras point to some progress in the field of 
geometry. The numerical figures used all over the world 
and the decima® system of reckoning depending on those 
figures were invented by the Indians, who were the teachers 
of the Arabs in arithmetic and algebra. The Arabs got 
the writing of Aryabhata translated to their language 

in the 8th Century A.D. As regards Astrology and Astro=- 
nomy the ancient Indians attained some progress indepen- 
dently.. But soon they came under the influence of the 
Greek Astronomy and Astrology. The work on Jyotisa 
generally treated all the three divisions (Astronomy, 


Astrology,. and Mathematics) or one or two of them. 


We find in a dialogue between Narada and Sanatkumara 


1 


in the Chandogya Upanisad”™ that the science of the 


a wratseafa audd « 
aaa anetfatceragere wad sata 


ad fteet aft dParhi detent serra 
aifaet werfaet ser fear 
aaa faeranqemarsea ra i 
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Nakgatras and the RagSis was quite popular even from the 
earliest times. The word ‘Astrology’, the science of 
stars, derived frem the Greek word ‘Astron’, meaning 
va ater hinges round the twelve signs of the Zod lac 


belt, which the Atharvaveda refers to in the mantras.“ 


Varahamihira, the great Indian Astronomer, has 
mentioned Asita, Devgla, Garga, Narada, Paraéara and 
others as the early Astronomers. But their works are 
available only in fragments. Aryabhata, who wrote the 
‘Aryabhatiyash', is the earliest of the Indian Astrono- 
mers whose works have been preserved. Thirty-three 
stanzas in the Aryabhatiyaih are on Mathematics while 
others are Astronomical in content. He also had a 
correct conception of the eclipse. His stanzas on 
Mathematics show considerable progress made by the 
Indians in that field. 


Varahamihira's work ‘Pahcasiddhantika’ gives an 


account of the five schools of Astronomy: 


2. Hee : 10.8.4. 
aten guaragaa sth aeaThs o 5 afeata | 
waTeqrarin narfa yma: sfsera dar afaararnry 
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1 Paitamaha Siddhanta 
-2 Romaka Siddhanta 

3 Pailiga Siddhanta 

4 Surya Siddhanta 

5 Vagéistha Siddhanta 


The most accurate among these is the Surya Siddhanta. 
The Brhat-Safihita in 106 chapters treats Astrology, Geo- 
graphy, Weather, Characteristic marks on the bodies of 
men, women eth: , Caen and many such things. Prthuyagas, 
son of Varahamihira, is the author of ‘HorasatpaficaSika', 
which aleng with the works of his father has been commented 
upon by 'Bhattotpala' of the 10th Century A.D. 

In the -year 1172 A.D. the great mathematician 
Bhaskaracarya wrote the SiddhantaSiromani consisting of 
four parts - (1) Lilavati, (2) Bijaganitah, (3) Graha- 
ganitah and (4) Gola. 


Astronomy and medicine are the two branches of 
science, the development of which started with the dawn 
of civilization. The curiosity about the heavenly bodies 
and their movements prompted the ancient mankind to 
become star-gazers. These observers of the sky attributed 


some definite shapes to the different clusters resembling 


t 


] 


ey 
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animals, birds and human beings and associated many 
allegories and legends with them. All the countries of 
the world have contributed to the naming and grouping 

of stars, but the work of India, China and Egypt in this 
respect has been remembered by the subsequent generations. 
The ancient Rsis of India had embodied the results of 
sky-gazing seeiend Vedas, the earliest scripture of 


the world, now available to us. 


In the Atharvaveda’ the Naksatras are prayed to = 
"Bening to me, be all those Lunar Mansions to which are 


Moon.as she moves on, doth honour'. Further in this 


4 


Atharvaveda” the names of the Naksatras are.also mentioned 


3. HIG — 19.861. 
aT Pa =eRT hn feeraPee acy gat ohare fee | 
poreiragar arate atten wterhs RATES ay 


le cia - 19. 7e2-5e 
sera efener ctf arey sf athe: TATET | 
gadg yer ars gout argeretwr sert war ¥ 1 


ged gofaryrat ara eecforar Fath: gate ey 
Tre femre gearaerer wksor eaatescuy 


at gat wadt & aret wT Reyeaey aaEry 
afta creat grate sem: afasar: afar agfscy 1 


aT § aeveafaey ata ar 8 Gar oteauer at 
aT tant arragut st a aT F che avy aT Gemg 
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in the serial order. Just as the geographer must know 
the globe, the astronomer must know the names and posi- 
tions of the stars and the star-clusters in the “celestral 
Sphere. The knowledge of the names of the stars and the 
constellations and their mapping out is a primary 
necessity of all Astronomers. This has now assumed a 
great importance in view of the present day advancement 
of mankind, whose astronauts are soaring deeper and 
deeper into the outer space having the vast stellar 


sphere as their only guide. 


In Manasollasa SomeSvara discusses the sciences 
like Astrology, Mathematics, Medicine etc. He also 


describes Cookery, Preparation of liquors and s0 on. 


Astrology in Manasollasa 
Some$vara opines that the directions regarding 


the auspicious day of the week given by the ancestors 
are to be followed. He tells the traveller that on 
Friday and' Sunday one should not go in the direction 
of the West. On Wednesday and Tuesday one should not 
go to the North. On Monday and Saturday one should 


not travel to the East, and on Thursday one should not 
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go in the direction of the South.” He says that this was 
the opinion of the ancestors also. Further he mentions 
the Naksatras, and says: "A person who wants to travel on 
Sunday, should not do so, if one of the un-auspicious 
Naksatras, namely Dhanistha, Krttika, Magha, Anuradha, 
ASlesa, and Bharani, is there on that day. Similarly 

he gives the list of un-auspicious Naksatras pertaining 
to the other days of the week as detailed below:- 


Day of the Week Un-auspicious Naksatras 
I. Monday Purvasadha, Uttarasadha, 
and Vigsakha 
II, Tuesday Dhanistha, Aridra, and 
Satatara. 
III. Wednesday Krttika, Revati, mula, 
Agévini and Satatara 
Iv. Thursday MrgaSiras, Satatara and 
Revati 


5. YpTfacaras qear adtg ofraar famq | 
aa ath a ateet ood cheat 
ary warat a7t fast grat oferutg 1 
qetate a weded afeot apd ofa 
areyifad otaarard: afraca fe 1 
wearareay + weed area fara: 2.13.796-798. 


VI. 


In 
has its 
of food 
that is 
he will 
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Friday Pusya, Aglesa, Magha, and 
‘ Rohini 
Saturday Purvasadha, Uttarasadha, Hasta, 


Citta and Uttara Phalgunl. © 


Manasollasa, SomeSvara tells that each Naksatra 
own Padartha. The traveller must take in the form 
the concerned object in respect of the Naksatra 
there at the time of starting < . the journey. Thus 


be successful in his journey. SomeSvara mentions 


almost all the Naksatras and their concerned Padarthas’ 


(2.13.804-810) as listed below: 


6. aTfaccen fas aat afasor afeaeT AT | 


HITIT TUaTSTHT Aeefy Ay Sh: 

aTeTe g faarar a careaT: abhyeg aay | 
afasotssat marfasy ataate featur: 
Hs aS cia 
aout arfheg Sa seat gregh: 

wT Tafa UTS ae WeATAT 
QsaTyemsTaaT sat ay ypfay Toa | 


ITMTe Fe PATTRaTTATY | 
raat wag atat aratat orfateny: 2. 136799-B03- 
cf. qedfararaf:- ager, Tate — a 


7. Seatg ate oTsg Ted a BouTaAy | 


tai aTeafeat the 7 HUt qfY i 2.135.804. 


yer HeATeaTS GateTe at ate | 
TCARTAT at IT wa THRMTTATIA: f 2-13-808. 
tarot faamyetT: earfresat eatg shaq | 


away afer ats oye aTAT wet AAG i 2.153.810. 


Naksatra 


Le 
2. 


22. 
23. 


Krttika 
Rohini 
Mrgasirs 
Ardra 
Punarvasu 
Pusya 
Aglesa 
Magha 
Purva 
Uttara 


Hasta 


Citra 
Svati 
Vigakha 
Anuradha 


Jyestha 


Mula 


Pirvassdha 


Uttarasadha 


Sravana 
Dhanistha 


§atatara 
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Purvabhadrapada .. 


Padartha 

Curds 

Payasa mixed with ghee 
Vatika of black gram 
Sweet curds 

Patola (cucumber ) 
Payasa mixed with ghee 
Sesame 

Spiced rice 

Payasa 

Vegetables 


Things prepared from 
barley flour 


Varieties of food 
Myrobalan 

Rice mixed with jaggery 
Kulattha (pulse) 


Things prepared from 
barley flour 


Radish 
Concentrated curds 
Cold water 

Fine barley 

Rice 

Saskuli 


Honey -. 
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24. Uttarabhadrapada .. Bijapura (Citrd&s) 

25. Revati os Boiled green gram 

26. ASvini ee Sweet food 

27. Bharani = Water mixed with sesame 


Svarabala, Bhumibala, and Yoginibala 


In the Manasollasa, SomeSvara has mentioned a chart 
showing the position of Svarabala. He gives the defini- 


tion of Svara as follows: "The Varna which is the first 


in a noun is called Svara. If it is a Sahyuktaksgara, the 


8 


first Varna is the Svara." According to SomeSvara the 


king must act after knowing the strength of the Svarabala 


2 Especially 


and Bhumibala for the success of the work. 
at the time of war, this is quite necessary. Further, he 
divides Svarabala into ten types: The main five types 
are: (1) Matrabala, (2) Varnabala, (3) Grahabala, 


(4) Jivabala, and (5) RaSibala. And the sub-types are 


8. aTaTal at iq a: a rae: ofeattda: | 

dary gaat rea: warm faaat 4 fe i 2-20.1090. 
9. STCaT Fara WaT at Aedes TI 
gata adetatta agira g fate: 
Ha: tars ged amar cfaarfany | 
aTAT amt Tet Stat wha y wTaT WI 
SAT: SATEMSY TaraT SdH: FAT: | 
ferta: watat,arfard aafae: Fad: i 2.20. 1082-1084 
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(1) Bala, (2) Kumara, (3) Taruna, (4) Vrddha, and 
(5) Astafgata. SomefSvara gives the meaning of each type 


of Svarabala as follows: 


(1) Matrabala or Svarabala:2° ‘the vowels me a 
‘u', 'E', and 'Q' are the five consecutive Matras or 
Svaras (2.20.1085). 


(2) Varnabala: + 


‘The congonants from 'K" to ‘H* 
are also Varnas. But here &, &, n, are not used. Hence 
the Varnas and Matras or Svaras are totally 35 in number.’ 


12 Here the Grahas are used. Graha- 


(3) Grahabala: 
bala is stated on the basis of RaSi. Mesgara$i, Vrscika- 


raSi, and SittharaSi have the ‘A'Kara as Grahasvara. 


10. HoTe: Temeafearser eet | 
THT ATG TR HTHTRY ATHT GET i 2-20-1085. 


Il. seTerts eeTeTaTy arty Sertinrs | 
PIBMCT HOY DT aT HPATH-UHG Il 2-20-2086. 


12. deahraaPeeTaraate: FUTq Tera: | 
ed qeeaer: otrar: seat dteetfaT: i 2.20. 1093. 
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13 The Varnas including Svaras are to be 


(4) Jivabala: 
counted according to their Vargakrama. The Ra$i thus 
counted, is to be divided by five. The remainder indicates 
the Jivabala. 


(5) RaSibala: 24 


Here the R&agi is important. Beginning 
“£rom Revati, seven Naksatras have the ‘A'kara as the 
Ragisvarabala. Remaining Naksatras are divided into four 
groups. Each of these groups has a Raéisvarabala ranging 
from 'I‘ kara to 'O' kara. SomeSvara has said that the 
king must follow the directions corresponding to the 
Svarabala of the first alphabet of his name, at the time 
of war. The details of the directions for the various 


Svarabalas is as shown in the following chart. 


13. aa ararfs avast anf: earaafeaar: | 
ae atgttg wre cated 
wacaT oi TAT fag warA: TA: | 
afaftasced at afinftarae act fen: Wi 2-20. 1094-1095. 


14. great wfreartsare? tacarfes acag | 
ed UPSASTRTUT: FART: WAT aT il 2-20.1097- 
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The subsections of the Svarabalas as given by SomeSvara 
are Bala, or Udaya, Kumara, Tarupa, Vrddha and Astahgata. 
Here tithis are very important. Nanda-tithis (1,6,11) 
have the ‘A‘kara Svarabala, it is UWlita or Bala. 'I‘kara 
is for — Bhadra-tithis (2,7,12). ‘U'kara is for the 
Jaya-tithis (3,8,13). ‘E'kara is for the Rikta-tithi 
(4,9,14). ‘Okara is Udita in the Purna-tithi (5,10,15). 
First day of the Svara is Ulita, or Bala. Second day is 


called Vrddha. But it will be Astafigata on the fifth day./> 


15. feat: BATeaTaT gaat sfeaTaq: | 
SeraeTRY AeaTaT ARTaTPA: FACT: AAT Ul 
PUTMOT CSA HAGGIATY] AaT | 
sofa feaareaere state: ce foat a 
sfaq: caisfes raTg ferdtisfe= gare: | 
ale ce: eareraga Faraet sag 
iasefa ward cart arfa fafafraaq | 
HTT Tay say pAtsd oPaTHA: | 2.20-1098-1101- 
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Somefvara further mentions the importance of these 
Svaras. If the Matra-Svara is Udaya or Bala, the king 
must do Garbhadhanakarma, accumulation of wealth, auspi- 
cious work, agriculture, opening of new houses, Rasayana 
Prayogas, treatment of diseases and so on (2.20.116-117). 
If the Matrasvara is in the Kumaravastha it is advisible 
for the king to go in for the marriage of himself, his 
children, relatives etc. Such time is also advisible for 
appointing new servants, to go in for wars, and collect 
wealth from the enemies. The servants have to obey their 
masters during such time. If the Matrabala is in Tarupa~ 
vastha, the king must go in for the Pattabandha, Abhiseka, 


learning the A&va and Gajagastra, and so on. If the 


w 
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‘ 
. 


Matrabala is in Vrddhavastha, the king must bring about 
the saitdhi with his enemy, amd take up the Santikarmas etc. 
If the Matrabala is Astahgata, the king must perform the 
Uposanavrata and so on (2.20.118~-1123). 


After discussing in detail the Svarabalas and the 
works to be undertaken during the time of each subsection 
of each Svarabalas, SomeSvara begins with the discription 
of the importance of all the RaSis and their masters or 
Adhipatis. The details of the same are noted in the 
following table: 


\ 


Ragis Adhipatis or Masters of Ragis 

Sirtha Ragi sa Surya 
Karka Ra$i ee Candra 
Mesa and Vrscika Ragi Mafhgala 
Kanya and Mithuna Ragi Budha 
Dhanu and Mina Raéi .. Brhaspati 
Tula and Wreabha Raéi Sukra 
Kubha and Makara Rai Sanil® 
16. fieeatfarfa: ad: aocea Tanta: | 

heefrasatata: e-urfaeatea: 1 

aro gerardegray gui afar: | 


HEA a net athe: gaety erfdar: Wf 2.20-1105-1106. 
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Continuing the discussion SomeéSvara refers to the 
subject of horoscope. To begin with this, he has not 
forgotten to mention about the Grahas. Following is the 
table, which gives the details of the Grahas and their 
serial numbers of houses in the horoscope to yield 


auspicious results. 


Grahas S1.No.of the houses in the 

Horoscope 

1. Surya -_ 6,3,10 and 11 

oe Candra =a 1,2,6,10, 11 and 12 

3. Mahgala a 3,6 and 11 

4. Budha oe 2,4,6,8,10 and 11 

5. Guru oe 2,5,7,9, and il 

6. Sukra es 1,2,3,4,5,8,9 and 12 

7. Sani = 3,6 and 11,77 


GT Tye: BH: PITATPH: TATEE: | 
QUT CA-MearT YASTLT WATT: Ul 2.206 1107-1110. 
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Thus it is clear from SomeSvara's views, that the 
king must go through the horoscope and act according 
to the strength of the Grahas in it. In the Muhurta- 
ciftamani also, mention is made about the RaSis. Accord- 
ing to this work, 'If Surya is in the house of Lagna, 
Sani in the sixth house, and Candra in the tenth house 


18 Further this work 


it is auspicious for the king! 
gives all the information about these Grahas (yatra- 


prakarana, 11.64-77). 


Manasollasa deals with the twelve houses in an 
exhaustive manner and introduces the principles of 
Astrology which the reader may not have come across. 

One cannot ay with any definiteness as to why particular 
events of human life are attributed to particular houses 
in a horoscope. For instance, the first house repre- 
sents the body while the fourth refers to the mother. 

The rationale of this allocation is still a mystery. 

The ancient Rsis must have had some scientific basis. 


or experience for the allocation of all the events of 


(8. decfaqaTat:. oftsa at aforaenreat | 
@itaeat dep ates artis, aTerat— 1976,) F294. 
gan trite atferten: watt awiste 1 

agerafedta arta Peyarfett antta 
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human life to the twelve houses. Each house has its own 
merits and demerits. B.V.Raman has given the normal 


position of all the houses. 2? 


Further SomeSvara tells about Bhubala or Bhumibala. 
A king must work according to the Bhumibala especially 
at the time of war. First of all Somegvara tells about 
Rekhas, and he gives the details of Cakra. The Rekha 
must start in the East. Other starting points and ending 


points of the Rekhas are shown in the following table. 


Starting points Ending points 
East to North-West 
North West to South 
South to North-East 
North-East to West 
West to South-East 
South~East to North 
North to South-West 
South-West to East“? 


19. B.V.Raman. How to Judge A Horoscope, Volume One 
(I.B.H.Prakasana, Bangalore 1941), p.4. 


20. vata aTeed aTaeATA UTRMTA | 
WaTetrafetarreararg ora aq 
Tiraarg errs sargedt aa” | 
START Ha ST APATASRATAG W 2-20-1124-1125. 


¥y 
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By the help of this information we sketch the Cakra 


as below: 


Here, SomeSvara gives the names of each direction 
of each angle of the Cakra or Rekhas. In the angle of 
the Cakra in the East, there will be full Caitramasa and 
half VaiSakhamasa. The details of other directions in 
the angles of the Cakra and the corresponding names of 
the months are listed in the following table. 


Direction in the Triangle Names of Masas 
of Cakra 

East e. Full Caitra, and half VaiSakha 
North-West .» Half VaiSakha and full Jyestha 
South .. Full Agadha and half Sravana 
North-East .- Half Sravana and full Bhadrapada 
West -- Full Afvija and half Kartika 
South-East .. Half Kartika and full Margagira 
North -. Full Pusya and half Magha 


South-West -- Half Magha and full Phalguna 
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After explaining all this, SomeSvara gives.the defini- 
tion of the Bhumibala. ‘The direction is said to be Udaya, 
if one and half masas exist along it. Such Udaya has the 
strength upto four nadis and Bhubala of the Cakra has the 


ad The author further directs 


strength upto Ardhayama. 
eapesianig the king that 'he must take the Bhubala on 
his backside or on his right-side, so that he will succeed 
in all types of works undertaken by him during that period, 22 
SomeSvara has included all these points in the directions 
given by him to the kings to be followed especially at 


the time of war. 


Further with the help of the Cakraraja, the Manaso- 
llasa has stated the following for the king to follow at 
the time of war and all auspi¢gious works, Already, the 
Cakra is mentioned above. This Cakra is beginning from 
the rightside to put the eight vargas from A to § in it 


in the clock-wise. direction. 7° Further SomeSvara tells 


21. aeat fat Peat ara: argemteat siq | 
wares sa: atsf aa-aTfsageay i 
aTaTe g si wa: paTA Teg coafeay | 
varfeareaT garg ATaTha NEAT tl 2.20.1131-1132- 
22. Sect ysod: eTd: ate ar faeteerr | 
vanaarta aration fare arta faftaraay i 2-20-1134. 
23. Heda apeTaey styrarface fasahg | 
aset anrfaereraty oTafaots oti: 2620-1135. 
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that each varga gets its own animal. In the angle of ‘a’ 
varga, the animal is an 'Eagle’'. In the angle of 'K' 
varga, the animal is ‘Cat’. In the angle of ‘Ca’ varga 
the animal is ‘Lion’. In the angle of ‘'T‘ varga the 
animal is 'Deg‘'. In the angle of 'T' varga the animal 
is ‘Snake’. In the angle of ‘P* varga the animal is 
‘Rat’. In the angle of the ‘Y' varga, the animal is 
'Deer', In the angle of 'S' varga the animal is 'Sheep'. 
In this way, SomeSvara gives the names of the angles and 
their animals.** Manasollasa further says, “Beginning 
from the east=-direction upto South-West direction there 
are the Bhakgsaka animals. And beginning from the 
direction of West upto North-East, the animals are 


Bhaksya". Hence, Some$vara rightly tells the king “The 


fifth number from the Bhaksakasthana, is the best for the 


king". Further he, mentions that the king must work 


according to the Namabala as directed by the Cakra. 2° 


2he FT Tes: Uta: aay guy: | 

wat PTs: CITY eat aearga: i 

wat ca: ora: cay AeeeTaT | 

aat g wt: ote: vet Ae seat | 2-20.1136-1137- 
25. gaf=wardsi aaaT! aaaPear: | 

afraarg tinfaTart araq weet caqPRMT: 

wag Tay vary Peaat sf aayary | 

weaTg feats aca wag wosaaT aq 

ed araect uy foarte cPttrfa: | 

tl waved yaureta wate Ew: 11 2-20-1138~1140. 
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The summary of information given by SomeSvara is as 


follows: - ° 

Sthanas Vargas Animals 
East ‘At Eagle 
S~East ‘K' Cat 
South *Ca!' Lion 
S-West ‘Ta' Dog 
West ipa Snake 
N-West ‘Pa’ Rat 
North *Ya’ Deer 
N-East 'Sa' Sheep 


-SomeSvara tells here at this stage the deity of each 
direction he calls it as the Yoginibala. Apart from the 
above mentioned balas, the YoginIbala is also helpful to 
the king for undertaking the works of all types. The 
Woginibala of the deity BrahmanI exists on Pratipada and 
Navaml in the Eastern direction. Similarly, the MaheSi 
Yoginibala exists on Dvitiya and Dagami in the North 
direction. The Yoginibala of the deity Kauberi exists 
on Ekada$i and TrtIya in the South-East direction, 
Vaisnavi's Yoginibala exists on DvadaSi and Caturthi 
in the South-West direction. The Yoginibala of the deity 


Varahi exists on Paficami and Trayodagi in the Southern 
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direction. The Yoginibala of Indrani exists on Caturda$i 
amd Sasthi in the Western direction. The Yoginibala of 
the deity Candrika exists on Saptami and Paurnima in the 
North-West direction. And lastly the Yoginibala of 
Mahalaksmi exists on Amavasya and Astami in the North- 


East direction. 


The following table gives the details of Yoginibala 


Yoginis Tithis Directions 
1, Brahmani Pratipada and Navami Bastern 
2. Mahesi pvitlya am Dagami Northern 
3. Kauberi Ekada$i and Trtiya South-East 
4. Vaisnavi DvadaSi and Caturthi South-West 
5. Varahi Paficami and Trayodagi Southern 
6. Indrani CaturdaSi and Sasthi Western 
7. Candrika Saptami and Purnima North-West 
8. Mahalaksmi Amavasya and Astami North-East 


In this way, SomeSvara gives information about 
Yoginibala. ‘The king must take the Yoginibala on his 
backside or on his right side so that he succeeds in his 


6. 
“7 
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works. 2° 


Further Some$vara explains the Kutacakra accord- 
ing to the Naksatras also (2.20.1048-1058). He tells 

the common man about the works to be umertaken on the 
various days, Naksatras, tithis, etc. He mentions the 
Naksatras which are good for wearing a new dress, the 
Naksatras which are good for accumulation of wealth and 

so on.2” He tells us also about the Vara or week days 

and the effects of wearing various coloured clothes on 
the various days of the week. “Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday are the good days for wearing a new dress ."78 
According to Muhurtacifitamani, RaSi is more important 
than the week days. It is mentioned in this, thata 
person of Makara RaSi should not start a good work on 
Tuesday. One who belongs to Vrsabha, Siitha, amd Kanya 


RaSi, should not start a new work on Saturday. A person 


26. afte gsou: aTaf arPrart faontiserr | 
ater ect da whet arrAT i 2620.11.45. 

Cf. In Viveka Cifitamapl only seven Yoginis are there, 
namely, Brahmi, Maheévari, Kaumari, vaisnavi, varahi, 
Indrani and Camundf. (viveka~€intamantT, 6<Prakarana, 
Matrakayogini gakti). : 


27- afradt Caesar grant etfectt eaqehiy | 
qaaearagy trod: gee ated oak i 
sera saerrat eet fafaeg aeerry 


faatat saarear tea: eateut stervadna: 1 Bebe 1054-1055. 


28. ee | 
ara: geet Fp AAT FATTEA | 3.6. 1058. 
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of MithunaraSi should not start a new work on Monday. 

A person belonging to Mesara$i should not start a fresh 
work on Sunday. A man of Karkara$i should not start a 
fresh work on Wednesday. Dhanu, Vr$cika, and MeenaraSi 
persons should not begin a new function on Friday, and 
those who have KumbharaSi and Tulara$i, should not 
start a new work on Thursday. 7? In spite of all this, 
SomeSvara says ‘at the time of festivals, marriages, 
meetings of the neighbour kings, songs, dances, gifts, 
sacrifices, fightings, and battles etc. the wearing of 
new dress is not prohibited to the people of all Ragis.°° 


In this way, SomeSvara discusses Naksatras, Rais, 
Svarabalas, types, positions and effect of Bhumibala, 


varieties of Cakras, Yoginibalas and so on. 


29. Herifusaraty. aTAaTyHy-31. 
a} atat weftety waraspt etsatsatarany | 
gp: atavstittay get Hat ercaTey A MEAT: I 
30. sutead faate 7 TeAOT HATA | 
gray a Ady aherarafaatay it 
aTaeat ty ag a wear UanEtray | 
wraTet ard 4 Grape GATIA i 3-6-1059-1060. 
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Mathematics in Manasollasa 


Mathematics is considered to be the most important 
and essential science. Mathematics helps the growth of 
other sciences. Mathematics did not develop in ancient 
India as a separate branch of knowledge. It was one of 
the important accessories to a body of knowledge which 
was helpful to the practical interest in the life of 
ancient Indian people. Like other Sastras and Vidyas, 
the study of the science of Mathematics was also connected 


with their religious life. 


In Vedafiga-Jyotisa it is said, "As the crests on 
the heads of peacecks, as the gems on the hoods of 
serpents, so is Mathematics (to be reckoned) at the 
crown of the sciences known as 'vedahga'", 3+ So, 
Mathematics is very -important among all the sciences. 
Rgveda, Yajurveda, and Atharvaveda mantras make several 
references to arithmetic principles. The Yajurveda appears 


to mention additions of two, and additions of four.° 


31. FaTercatfos. wreayd - 4. 
gar Frat age araTaT Heat gar | + 
TgecTemrearn ahr wih Peery i 
32. Weed. 18-24-25. 
wet ay faera Y o2=3 
fasra pT TH 3542 =5 
Teg ey waa ey 54+2=7 
aaghadgd 7+2=9 »- Il 24 || 
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In the 19th Mandala of the Atharvaveda, there seems to be 
a reference to multiplication. “The ninety-nine super- 
visors (sentinel stars), O night, who look upon mankind, 
eighty eight in number or seven and seventy are they, 
sixty and six, O opulent, fifty and five. O happy one, 
forty and four and thirty three are they, O though 
enriched with spoil, twenty and two hast thou 0 might, 


eleven, yes and fewer stili"?? (Griffith). 


In the Atharvaveda, there is the consecutivity of 


of numbers from one to ten, and additions of numbers with 


dreary Fact TH u+y =e 
aset tg Gan gH ob +4 = 12 
aan ay etsn gh 1244 = 16 
Sten ah tanfara 4 1644 = 20... tt 25 


33. Hada — 19.47. 


4 Ue saat Ree aahrca 
asfifa: a=caser sat & acaacafa wv 


afsera sq a tata Ceara a geafy 
at at fanfara & crsdetenraar: 


u 
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multiples of ten. 34 


The Yajurveda mentions, the decimal 
numerical system. "O Agni, may bricks be mine own 
milchkine, one and ten, ten and a hundred, a hundred 

‘ and a thousand, a thousand and ten thousands, myrical and 
hundred thousand, a million and a hundred millions, an 
ocean, middle and end, and hundred thousand millions, 

and billion. May these bricks be mine own milchkine in 


yonder world and in this world."°> (Griffith). 


34. Td. [3-4 16-18- 
a ed Qategd oe 
a factor a adtaraget arcgeat | 
7 BTAT Fe: ACHAT ATCT I 
aTScay A AaAT GMAT ATegTaG Il 

Teg. 5.15.15. 

wmahyangh i+io =i 
Sayfanfit hd 2420 = 22 
frara 4 imag F 3430 = 33 
aaead FY ararfésed HY o4 +40 = 44 
gg FY mare Y 5450 = 55... 


35. Outi. 17-2. 
aaT 4 ava geCaT Baa: | 
THMET Tae a ToT 7 
mi 7 weed vy ders Tad 7 
vad w faa a fag a gad 7 
aid o “Usd 7 
ware Hed aT oerérdar 4 
avy Steet tea: aeragaTaretente 
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About this numerical system, D.D.Mehta says that 
‘The extensivenesaC6f this numerical system is unique 


in the world, '76 


Dr.Shiva Shekhara Misra tells - “Hindu 
Science, indeed, especially in the sphere of mathematics, 
reaches a high standard, and the tendency to employ 
figures even in the other branches of learning which 


this people cultivated is unmistakable, *?/ 


SomeSvara's Manasollasa gives us a very vast numeri- 
eal system. He says, ‘there are eighteen place values 
of numbers. And further he mentions all the names of 
eighteen place values of numbers. If there is a zero 
after one, the place value of number one is called Daéga. 
Similarly, if there are two zeros after the number one, 
the place value of number one is called Sata. Further 
details of the names for the place value of one, corres~ 


ponding to the number of zeroes after it, are listed in 


ea 


36. D.D.Mehta, ‘Pogitive Sciences in the Vedas’. 
Eb — 
(Arnold Heinemann Publishers, Delhi 1974), p.114. 
37. Dr.Shiva Shekhar Misra. Fine Arts and Technical 
Sciences in Ancient India. (Krishnadas Academy, Varanasi, 
1982), p.149. 
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the following table. 7° 


Number No.of Zeros Name of the 
after the Place Value 
e number One of One 
1,000 : Sahasra 
10,000 Ayuta 
1,00,000 Laksa 
10,00,000 Prayuta 
1,00,00,000 Koti 
10,00,00,000 Arbuda 
1,00,00,00,000 Padma 
10,00,00,00,000~ *- Kharva 
1,00,00,00,C0,000 Nikharva 
10,00,00,00,00,000 Mahapadma 
1,00,00,00,00,00,000 Safikha 
10,00,00,00,00,00,000 Samudira 
1,00,00,00,00,00,00,000 Antya 
10,00,00,00,00,00,00,000 Madhyama 
1,00,00,00,00,00,00,00,000 Parardha 


38. fa-gtat ameurs va fa-gad seq | 
fosgad aeet TUTagd Teagecay | 
Ta-aq: doa my ro: vad fasaaeg we | 
faaa: ata atet worse arse faraq: il 
faraat aa qh ey: eG vada fe-aa: | 
weTan Parad g ata wMEeTrsa I 
mga sata oT: AAR Hafeeaa: | 
aecrada TeTeaTayT faeaaPectaagar 
farse-fasqat wey ore an aca a | 
Rquseraneard wht camerfeay il 2.2.98-102. 
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According to D.D.Mehta, "It is admitted by scholars 
that the modern decimal value notation was known in India 
in the 4th CenturyB.C... paying a tribute to Indian genius, 
Laplace the great scientist says, ‘How grateful we should 
be, to the Hindus who discovered this great decimal 
system that did not occur in the minds of such mighty 


mathematicians as Archimedes and Apollonius’. "99 


In Manasollasa, it is stated, “By writing a zero 
after the number one (1), the value of the number one 
will be ten (10). But by writing the same zero after 
the number two (2), the value of the number two will be 
twenty (20). Similarly by writing a zero after the 
numbers three (3), four (4), and five (5), the values of 


them will be 30, 40, 50 etc., respectively. *° 


cé, Tatine:. eftaTa sega TRMTAT. 160 T16. 
Re a Wi da werrqgd wer | 
ad u Trot da atfersata 7 
qed wit faadra mga: oqATG aT: | 
aed Fed oeTe T angeay waTEA 
39. D.D.Mehta. Op.cit. p.116. 


40. waTge Ta-gteraq ame aq oathiny | 
TartaTge get fasat aqgear faafaPesat 
wd gdtoregey fe-g: raTg gent ate | 
FaNGTET TaT AgeUT AGTUATT eTAAAT 1 2.2. 103-104. 
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Similarly, the value of the number two (2), by placing 
two zeros, three zeros... seventeen zeros after it, will 


be two hundred, two thousand ... two parardha. 


Further, describing the fractions, Some$vara tells 
about - (1) Rupa (Integers or whole numbers); 
(2) AmSa (Numerator) and 


(3) Chheda (Denominator) 


Rupa means a whole thing. Ama means the part taken 
after dividing the thing. And Cheda means the total number 


41 Further, the multipli- 


ef divisions made in the thing. 
cation of fractions is dealt with in Manasolla8a. accord- 
ing to this, "“AhSa of the fraction is to be multiplied 

by the AmhSa of the other. And Cheda of the one fraction 
is to be multiplied by the Cheda of the other. The 
produat of AmSa is to be divided by the product of the 


Cheda. *? This concept is made clear in the following example. 


al. aT aeaa erin safeay aatg | 
ceataea feat a: a tea: ocfeathin: i 2.2.119. 


- 42. moiidanitr <r Bot STRATT | 
Ts Fae Wee: GAT TEGAATAT | 222.120. 
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3/4 x 1/5) The product of Ah$a = 3 x 1 = 3 


3x1 § The product of Chedas = 4 x 5 = 20 
4x5 


= 3/20 The product of Ansa 
The product of Cheda 


Proceeding further, we find in Manasollasa, the 
description of (1) The conversion of miged fraction into 


improper fraction and (2) the Division of fractions. 


1. Conversion of mixed £raction into improper fraction 
According to Manasollasa, the Cheda is to be multi- 


plied with the Rupa of the mixed fraction. The product 
thus obtained is to be added to the AhSa of the mixed 
fraction. The sum thus obtained becomes the AmSa of the 
improper fraction, The denominator (Cheda) of the mixed 
fraction becomes the denominator of the improper fraction 


also. 


This concept is made clear in the following example. 


32 is mixed fraction. The product of Rupa and Cheda 


=3x6 18. 
Product of Rupa and Cheda + Ah$a = 18 + 5 = 23. 
Cheda in both the fractions = 6. 
The result is 23/6. 
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2. Division of Fractions *° 


To divide a fraction by the other, Manasollasa says, 
"The dividend is to be multiplied with the divisor as 
same in $loka 120, after writing the AnSa and Cheda of 


the divisor as the Cheda and AmnSa. 


Example: 3/4 « 1/5 
= 3/4 x S/1 
= 15/4. 


Thus we £ind that SomeSvara has referred to important 
fundamental 


foperations in Mathematics. 


Ayurveda Sastra 

It is definitely known that sciences in India had 
developed and achieved a great eminence at a time when 
Europe was passing through the dark period of the early 
middle ages. It is through the medium of the Arabian 
sciences that some of those Indian scientific concepts 


and inventions joined the main-stream of the Renaissance 


43. esa EUS oie 
Be4 Tq et Terie ded i 
Beatt farafarg wig creat 
CaTada iq aret frais ation: Hl 2-2-6122-123. 
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in Europe. A few notable names associated with different 


sciences in India during different periods are given 


below. *4 
S.No. Subject Scientist Period and Profession 
1 Medicine Bharadvaja Around 800 B.C.Earliest 
Teacher of Ayurvedic 
Medicine 
2 " Atreya 8th Century B.C. Renow- 
ened teacher of Ayur- 
vedic Medicine 
3 a Jivika 6th Century B.C. The 
Physician to lord 
Buddha 
4 ? Patafijali 2nd Century B.C. Expoun- 
der of the Yoga doctrine. 
5 - Caraka 2nd Century B.C. Fhysi- 
cian who compiled a 
treatise on Ayurvedic 
Medicine 
6 * Sugruta lst Century B.C.Surgeon 
7 . Vagbhata 6th Century A.D. A 


great Physician am 
Author of ‘Astdafiga 
Hrdaya’ a classic of 
Ayurvedic Medicine. 


44. T,K.Ramachandra I ex. ‘A Short History of 
Sanskrit Literature’ (R.S.Vadhyar and Sons, Book=-seller 
and Publishers, Kalpathi 1977), pp-55=-100. 


Cf£. also Dr.W.K.Lele. 'The Doctrine of the Tantrayuktis' 
(Chaukhamba Surabharati Prakashan, Varanasi 1981). 


Ed. Dr.P.Sri Ramachandradu, and V.Sundara 8 a. 
‘sanskrita Kavi Jivitam' by Pandita M.S.Sastry. eensirit 
Academy, Osmania University, Hyderabad, 1982). 


10 


il 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 
i9 


20 


21 


22 


23 


Subject 
Medicine 


Alchemistry 


Philosopher 
Scientist 


Agriculture 
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Scientist 
Madhavaka 
Vrnda 


Salihotra 


“@adavara 
Migra 
Lagadha 


Baudhaydna 
Garga 
Aryabhatta 
Varahamitra 


Brahmagupta 


Bhaskara 


Nagarjuna 


Khana 


Period and Profession 


9th Century A.D. Clini- 
cal diagnostician 


10th Century A.D.Ayur- 
vedic Medicine 


8th Century B.C, Father 
of Ancient Indian 
Veterinary Sciences 


12th Century A.D. 
Veterinary Scientist 


9th Century B.C. ‘The 
first known Astronomer 


5th Century B.C. The 
Geometer of the Vedic 
Atlas 


3rd Century B.C. The 
enumerator of the 
constettations 


476 A.D. The Gréat 
Mathematician 


499 A.D. Versatile 
Scientist 


598 A.D. A great 
Mathematician 


1114 A.D. Algebraist 


8th Century A.D. Creat 
Indian Alchemist 


6th Century B.C, Ancient 
Atomst Ph lo sophar/ Serentist 


7th Century B.C. Pro= 
pounder of the theory 
of the Creation of 
the universe 


6th century B.C. Origina- 
tor of Ancient Indian 
Scientific Methodology 


6th Century B.C.Agricul- 
turist. 
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On the basis of the above information, it may be 
surmised that science was divided into many parts and 
studied intensively. 


The word §astra was originally applied to the various 
subjects of study connected with the Vedic religion and 
Hindu Philosophy, namely the traditionally recognised 
branches of learning. *° Gandharva-veda, Dhanur-veda, 
Artha-Sastra and Ayurveda were recognised as Sastras, 

i.e. the means for acquiring correct knowledge. Later 
on the term $astra was used to denote any branch of 
study that was treated on a scientific basis. Ayurveda 
Sastra is very vast, but the following study is only 

a brief survey of Ayurveda Sastra, as detailed in 


Some$vara's Manasollasa. 


Ayurveda or Indian Medicine 
The Indian system of medicine called Ayurveda had 


its origin in the Vedic pericd. Rudra is spoken of as 
a Physician or Bhigak of Gods. The A&Svins also are 


spoken of as possessing many remedies. The Atharvaveda 


45. FEIThsA CN) AaTracaTet Atatar=wrafaene: | 
geet adared a foorenntage 
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has hymns dealing with the cure of diseases, and the 
Purapas and Smrtis contain accounts of medicine. Ayur-~ 
veda developed in close association with the Dharma 
Sastra and the systems of philosophy like Saihkhya and 
Yoga. The three qualities of Prakrti, Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas are closely related to the three humours of 


of the human body viz. Vata, Pitta and Kapha. 


Almost all the text books on Ayurveda speak of 
Puyarvasu as the formulator of the system. The Buddhist 
records show that the Physician Atreya lived in Takgagila 


before the birth of Goutama Buddha. *© 


Caraka pput what 
he was taught in a book called Caraka-Saihhita and that 
is the earliest treatise on Ayurveda now preserved. 

It consists of eight parts and has thirty chapters in 
the form of prose and verse. It was translated into 
Persian and Arabic in the early period of the Christian 
era?! Now-a-days almost all the languages have this 


Caraka Saithita. 


46. T.K,Ramachandra Iyer. ‘A Short History of Sanskrit 
Literature (R.S.Vadhyar and Sons Book-sellers and Publisher, 


Kalpatha 1977) p.170. 


47. Ibid. 
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SuSruta is the author of SuSruta-Sahhita, which stresses 
the importance of surgery. He speaks of surgical instru- 
ments and surgical operations. He must have lived around 
the beginning of the Christian era. Vagbhata of the 6th 
Century A.D. is the author of the most popular and authori- 
tative treatise on Ayurveda known as Astahga hrdaya. 

He is also the author of Astahga-Sahgraha, Nagarjuna is 
the author of a treatise on Ayurveda called Yogasara. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hieun Thsang refers to one Nagarjuna 


who was an authority on medicine and chemistry. *® 


Indian medicine is not confined to the treatment of 
human beings alone. There are treatise on the treatment 
of animals, birds, and trees. Surapala's Vrksayarveda, 
dealing with horticulture, Narayana's Matahgalila dealing 
with the diseases of elephants, the ASvayurveda of Gana 
and ASvacikitsa of Jayadatta and Nakula, are some such 
works. The Rajanighantu of Narahari and Dhanvantari 
Nighantu of an eowe author are some of the Nighantus 
on the subject of Indian medicine. Some$vara mentions 
in Manasollasa the Physicians who treat elephants, horses, 


49 


cows, deer and birds also. It can be seen that during 


48. Op.Cit. p.171. 
49. ACT FT TaTal vw arfeat a qaraft | 


wim at erat ag & arated fofotranq i :2.2.138. 
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Some$vara's period the physicians were well-versed in all 


types of Medicines. 


Definition of Ayurveda 


Ayurveda consists of two words, namely, ‘Ayus' and 
'veda'= meaning 'the science of life'. It is traditionally 
considered as a supplement to the Vedas. Caraka”°? and 


SuSruta consider this as an upaveda of the Atharvaveda. 


Some$vara's Manasollasa refers to almost all the 
works on Inmiian medicine. He uses the word ‘Agtahga'> 


It is the title of Vagbhata's work ‘Agtahgahrdaya’. 


50. utneifedt — 30.20-21. 

TH aq sere: wT: uperfyQITAUETeA-AeTaT o Aqyr facet 
gdafag: 9, fear: 9 oeaTaTada: 9 ‘fwataTada: 9 arradts 
oes ofa aTfs aTeaTeiths Q  araTaHedcea: 9 Toad 
7a . 


wa fas gsesd agrfaqaramaeed aa TaTarcuats eda t Paneer, 
get eaederr Tee Cea Pees Ta Pa Ta frre TT Pe 
qfretsrerfecat ote, fafecar aan Seqrcer i 


51. o¢ oregraT: aepsersh g Tafercat | 
weaAgtertay AS wy a erfaarT: i 2.22139. 
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This work is included in the 'Great-Trio' or ‘Brhattrayi'. 


The remaining two are Caraka Safthita by AgniveSa and the 
SuSruta Saithita by SuSruta. Of these three, Caraka is 
‘gonsidered to be the most authoritative in as much as 

it represents an authentic thesaurus of the various 
aspects of this science, with special reference to the 
fundamental principles of medicine. The following $loka?* 
furnished towards the end of this work aptly describes 

the significance of this work. ‘The methods of treat- 
ment prescribed by AgniveSa are meant both for the 
healthy persons (for the maintenance of their positive 
health and prevention of diseases) and the patients (for 
the cure of their ailments). Whatever is mentioned in 
this work is available elsewhere and things not mentioned 
here are not to be found anywhere else’. This shows the 
importance and value of the book. In the same way 
Manasollasa also is very important in the field of 
medicine. This work is useful to the physicians, teachers, 


research workers, and students of Ayurveda. 


52. awp-afedr. Tafarara. 12. 53-54. 


foforar afetaea geargefed ofa | 
afeetfter tama aserfed a aqerfag 
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Ayurveda has eight specialised branches. ‘They are 
(1) Kayacikitsa - internal medicine, (2) Salakya - treat- 
ment of diseases of the organs in the head and neck, 
(3) Salyapahartrka - extraction of foreign bodies through 
surgery, (4) Visagara-vairodhika-prasémana - management 
of conditions caused by natural and artificial poisons, 
(5) Bhuta-vidya - the treatment of psychic diseases, 
(6) Kumara - bhrtya - the treatment of children, 
(7) Rasayana ~ the administration of elixirs for the 
maintenance of youth and prevention of old age, and 
lastly (8) Vajikarana - the administration of aphrodi- 


siacs.°> 


Manasollasa also mentions eight names: Deha, Siras, 
Vala, Visa, $alya, Graha, Vrsya, and Rasayana.-“ These 
names are different in the other.Ayurvedic books. Vaidya 
Bhagawan Dash states that the names of these are (1) Pulse, 


(2) Urine, (3) Stool, (4) Tongue, (5) Voice,(6)Touch (skin); 


53. Tad. 30.28. 
TRITTAG ITI User, Tear aTafafecar, 
UTaTad, WITTE, *-farspreect fama, arse, stareacas, 
wares, arfoeerfata i 


54. Se faefa ava g fay wee qestt a | 
qsy waTay da amet Pasatsteg i 2.20-340. 
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(7) Eyes and (8) General Physical features (Akrti).°> 
All these eight branches deal with the prevention and 
@ure of diseases and morbid conditions in their respective 


specialised fields. 


In SomeSvara's Manasollasa the nineteenth chapter 
of the first prakarana deals with medical science or 
VaidyaNtya-Sastra (1.19.135-291). He says that for 
proper treatment of a disease it is essential to deter- 
mine the exact nature of the disease with special refe- 
rence to the dosas involved. A physician must know the 
kind of diseases, its nature, characters, and so on. 
Further Some$vara mention the qualities required in 


Physicians. 


Physicians who are born in noble families, who are 
well-read, who have practical experience; who are skilful 
and pure; whose medicinal prescriptions and surgical 
operations are infallible; who are self-controlled; who 
have all equipments and are endowed with healthy sense- 


organs; who are acquainted with the natural symptoms; 


55. Vaidya Bhagawan Dash. ‘Fundamentals of Ayurvedic 
Medicine ' (Bansal and Co., New Delhi, IIIrd Vol. 1982) 
p.93. 
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and those who have presence of mind are the saviours 
of life and destroyers of diseases. They are free from 
doubts regarding the tetiology, premonitory signs and 
symptoms. Further:he states the qualities hecessary in 


Physicians. °° 


The Caraka-satihita says that ‘Excellence 
in medical knowledge, an extensive practical experience, 
dexterity and purity are the four qualities of a Physi- 


edan.>? A 


A person of normal mental faculty, intelligence, 
strength and eneroy, desirous of his well-being pretain- 
ing to this world and the world beyond has to satisfy 
three basic desires, viz. the desire to live, the desire 
to earn and the desire to perform virtuous acts. These 
three main desires belong only to such persons as are 
after enjoyment of happiness in this world and the world 
beyond. MThe three-fold -classification of desires, 


therefore, does not apply to such persons to whom salvation 


56. TeaAMTeAtaat Farasarafsrary | 
setae fates gureeity fodaaTy i 1-19-1439. 
57. Utpdfent — TIRITA 9.6. 
- ge aaracd Sent geewtar | 


aTed wtotata at ae yoegeerq 
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alone is the summum bonum of life; nor even to such 
persons as have not gone above the animal instincts and 
so are incapable of having the three basic human desires. 
The desire to satisfy passions is also there, but it is 
in fact included under the desire to live and the desire 
to earn because satisfaction of passion cannot be achie~ 
ved without health and wealth. For this, in fact, it is 
the duty of the physician to maintain the health or 
equilibrium of Dhatus, By taking recourse to concordant 
factors, the physician well-versed in treatment brings 
about equillibrium of Dhatus and so he is the bestower 
of physical happiness and longevity. Therefore Caraka 
says, ‘By virtue of his ability to bestow physical 
happiness and longevity, a physician is verily regarded 
as a donor of virtue, wealth and desired objects 
pertaining to this world and the world beyona' 78 The 
‘states of dosas in different combinations, have been 
explained as diseases. Hence Some$vara gives much 
importance to dosas. He says "Prakrti or dosas like 


Pitta, Kapha and Vata are very important to determine 


58, Ibid. TeUTy - 38. 
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diseases. Hence a physician must take into consideration 


these dosas or prakrtis before hebegins the treatment.” 


Some$vara has described Prakrti.?” It is a state 


of life. All the Hindu systems consider vegetable bodies 
as endowed with life. Man is the Chief among all crea- 
tures and in proportion to his complicated structure 

in his liability to diseases. The disorders of the 
human frame are of four kinds: (1) Accidentdl, (2) Organic, 
(3) Mental and (4) Natural. The injuries arising from 
external causes form the first class. The second com- 
prehends the effects of the vitiated humours or derange- 
ments of the blood, bile, wind and phlegm. The third 
one is occasioned by the operation of passions, or the 
effects on the constitution of rage, fear, sorrow, joy 
etc. and the last is referable to the necessary and 
innate condition of our being such as thirst, hunger, 


sleep, old age, and decay. 


Manasollasa mentions some diseases like fever or 


Jvara, Raktapitta, Kasa, $vasa, Ksaya, Yaksman, Chardi, 
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Madatyaya, Ar$as, Mutrakrchra, Prameha, Vidradhi, Sapha, 
60 


Visarpa, Vatarakta, and so on. In fact diseases are 
of innumerable varieties depending upon their distinc- 
tive features like pain, colour (signs) etiology, site 

of origin and manifestation, symptoms (like gulma) and 
nomenclature (rajayaksma) and so on. There are diseases 
of serious type which even though curable with difficulty 
can cause death, if not treated or treated wrongly. 

There are other diseases of mild nature which are defi- 
nitely cured by treatment. There is another category 

of palliable diseases which are not curable, but even 

the most effective treatment will only enable the patient 
to stand the disease. There are other diseases where 

no treatment can succeed. Diseases are thus of two 

types (1) curable and (2) incurable. Each of them is 
again of two types viz. mild and serious. Someévara 
says, ‘Sannipata is serious but curable, if the physician 


takes gare for this treatment. Further he says that 
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Sopha is incurable and serious. so hardly can any one 
‘be saved from this disease. ©? 


SomeSvara generally classifies diseases as follows. 
He divides them mainly into three types, namely, vata, 
Pitta and Kaph 2 Further SomeSvara gives the charac- 


t 


teristics of Vata, Pitta and Kapha. 


” 
' 


Vata’ gets aggravated by the suppression of manifested 
natural urges, taking food before the previous meal is 
digested, remaining awake for long at night, speaking 
with a loud voice, physical exercise in excess” of one's 
Capacity, exposure to jerks because of travelling on 
a vehicle for a long time, intake of ingredients having 
pungent, bitter and astringent tastes; intake of dry 
fruits, excessive worry, sexual indulgence, fear, fasting, 
cold, and grief. It also gets normally aggravated during 


the onset of rainy season. 
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Kapha become aggravated by sleeping during the day 
' time, by the excessive intake of sweet things, cold things, 
fish, meat, heavysour and Bi diny things, sugar-cane and 
milk, intake of food even after satisfaction, and intake 
of diet and drinks containing salt and water in excess. 
Kapha gets normally aggravated during the spring season. 

Next he tells, how to recognise Vata, Pitta and Kapha. 

He says 'If pain is more it is called the effect of Vata; 
if fever is more, it is called the effect of Pitta. I£ 


sloth or indolence is more it is called the effect of 
Kapha’. °4 


Reason of Diseases 

Man does not live in an absolutely germ<free atmos-~ 
phere. The only thing that can be done safely is to 
keep the tissues of the body unreceptive towards these 
germs. Once the human body is affected, the tissues 
should be so conditioned by drugs and diet and other 
regimens that these germs or bacteria, by whatsoever 
names they may be called, will find the atmosphere hostile 


towards their survival, multiplication and growth. 
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In the Manasollasa SomeSvara tells that the change 
of normal condition is due to food and the bad works of 
a man. °> He explains how dosas affect the human body. 
‘sama (undigested food) is the creator of the dosas, 
and then it disturbs the Jatharagni. This Jatharagni 
spreads in the human body. This is called fever or Jvara. 


This Jvara is the king of all the diseases'.°® Further 
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it results into many varieties of diseases. In respect 
of each disease, whether named or unnamed, Someévara 


says that the following points need careful attention. 


Nidana or causative factors 


These causative factors are further divided into 
the following four categories: Sannikrsta or those which 
produce disease quite early, Viprakrsta or those having 
delayed effects in producing a disease, Vyabhicari or 
those that are not strong enough to cause a disease and 
Pradhanika or those having instantaneous effects in 
producing the disease, viz. strong poisons. The causa- 
tive factors can further bet} divided into two groups 
namely exogenous and endogenous. Various types of diet, 
regimens and the effects of seasons are the exogenous 
factors. Vitiation of Dosas (Vata, Pitta and Kapha) 
or Prakrtis and Dhatus are the endogenous factors to 


cause a disease. 


Purvarupa or Premonitory symptoms 
These premonitory symptoms are of two types, viz. 


General and Specific. Some of the premonitory symptoms 
only indicate the nature of the disease going to be 


manifested in general. 
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Rupa or manifested signs and symptoms 
When the disease is fully manifested, certain signs 


‘and symptoms appear, In the Ayurvedic texts signs and 
symptoms of each of these diseases are described in 
detail. These are indicative of the stage of the disease 
and of the Dosas, Dhatus, Agnis, as well as Srotas involved 
in the manifestation of the disease. They also indicate 
“the prognosis’ of the disease. On the basis of these 

signs and symptoms therapies, diet and regimens are 
prescribed for the patient. 


UpaSaya or exploratory therapy 


Some times, the causative factor, premonitory 
symptoms and actual symptoms of.the disease do not well 
indicate the nature of the disease. A physician in 
such conditions, resorts to some exploratory therapy 
to correctly ascertain the nature of the disease. These 
are the common characteristics of all the Ayurvedic works. 
But Manasollasa gives some more information for a care- 
ful examination of the disease. SomeSvara gives impor- 
tance to the time and place, and also Satmya Prakrti. 

It means the strength of the patient. Further it tells 
that a physician should know the Svarupa or features of 
a disease, and Laksana i.e. symptoms or distinctive 


Characteristics of the disease and s0 on. 
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Manasollasa has paid great attention to 


regimen and diet. SomeSvara opines that medicine is 
not digested by a patient suffering from fever. So for 
him the Physician must start treatment with diet, ©! 
He gives number of rules relating to food and describes 
the general treatment, suited to the complaint or 
favourable to the operation of the medicine administered. 
This branch the Manasollasa entitled ‘Abhaksavarjana’. 
Some other books call it Pathyapathya. To these subjects 
are to be added the Cikitsa, or medical treatment of 


diseases, on which subject there are a variety of composi-~ 


tions, which contain much that is of value, 


Some$vara tells Cwhat is meant by Lafighana or diet 
control. He says, ‘Do not take the food of these five 
types, namely Bhaksya, (to eat by the Dental), Bhojya 
(to eat without Dental), Cosya (to suck), Lehya (to lick) 
and Peya (to drink). It is called Lafghana. This is the 


first preparation for the medical treatment, °2 Further 
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he tells ‘A Physician must known the age of the patient, 
and Vata, Pitta and Kapha's strength and strength of the 
patient, time, prakrti, and Nidana before the starting 
of Lafghana. This Lahghana is continued till the body 

is purified’. 7 Somesvara says that this Lafghana is 

of many varieties, aceeralng to the Dosas. /° It has been 
already mentioned that the food is most important (in 
medical treatment. Modern physicians also give much 
importance to food. In modern science food articles 

are primarily classified depending upon their chemical 
composition namely carbohydrate, protein, fat, vitamins, 
minerals, etc. In the Manasollasa, such classification 
is based on the biological action of the food articles 
and their Rasa (taste). Somésvara mentions many varieties 
of food, its preparation, and so on. All varieties of 
rice may be treated as of one group on the basis of 

their carbohydrate content. . But Ayurveda considers 

that freshly harvested rice is heavy for digestion. It 
aggravates Kapha. If used continuously, it is supposed 


to produce many complications. Old rice stored for over 
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six months is eonsiaared to be light and more useful for 
an average person. The freshly harvested rice produces 
more fat in the body, than the old rice. Thus, for an 
emaciated individual having good digestive power, freshly 
harvested rice is nutritious, whereas for a fat person, 
even without good digestive poweL; old rice is nutri- 
tious. Pulses contain mostly protein. But according 

to Ayurveda, some of them like Maga (black gram) are 
heavy for digestion and they produces more fat in the 
body; whereas Mudga (green gram) is considered to be 
light for digestion and it reduces fat in the. body. 
Kulattha on the other hand is exceedingly nutritious 

; for fat persons, meild fire is useful for cooking the 
pulses. SomeSvara says that horse-gram and green gram 


should be cooked on mild fire. /+ 


In the Ayurveda Sastra mental power is also very 
important. Mental activities are more powerful than 
the physical activities. Manas is the controller of 
the body. Ayurveda in general, and Manasollasa in 


particular attach considerable importance to the intimate 
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relationship between the mind (mental activities) and 
the body (physical functions). Any disturbance in the 
one affects the other and causes diseases. Therefore, 
both for the maintenance of positive health as well as 
for cure of diseases, both the mind and the body are 
required to be kept in-oropee eonaicion: Utsaha is 


, important in all types of functions. /2 


Utsaha means 
enthusiasm.., SomeSvara himself tells "The person, who 
has io mental worries is the only healthy person. His 
works always give fruits. He is fit for the gitagosthi 


and other entertainments."/? 


According to Vaidya Bhagawan Dash, “The concept 


of mind is very important and significant to both Ayurveda 


and Yoga. In Ayurveda, diseases are classified into two 
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categories viz. Physical and Mental. In the former, the 
body is considered to be the seat of the disease and in 
the latter, the mind. In both categories, the mind plays 
an important role in causing diseases. Psychic factors 
exercise control over the physiological functions of 

the body and vice versa. Therefore, even for the treat- 
ment of some physical diseases certain psychic measures 


4, 


are prescribed in Ayurveda. /# Caraka says that Physical 


1 Further Caraka tells: 


exercises are helpful for health. 
‘The virtuous one, who is free from all vices relating 
to mind, speech and physical actions, is indeed happy 
and he alone enjoys the fruits of virtue (Dharma), 
wealth (Artha) and desire (Kama). 7° Mental conditions 


like worry, grief, fear and anger are described as 


74. Vaidya Bhagwan Dash. Fundamentals of Ayurvedic 
Medicine. (Bansal and Co., Delhi, IIIrd)ed., 1982) p.49. 
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Causative factors for indigestion even if wholesome food 
is taken in proper quantity. SomeSvara has in the Mana- 
sollasa a separate Prakarana relating to seasonal enter-~ 
tainments and games, for the maintenance of health. 
There is an idiom that “Health is Wealth". Kalidasa 
says in his Kumarasahhbhava that ‘body is the best means 


for practising Dharma’. // 


The Manasollasa mentions the names of a few diseases. 
It tells how to control diseases as per the rules and 
regulations of the Vaidya~Sastra. SomeSvara suggests 
that a disease should be counteracted according to Vaidya~ 
Zastra./® For the proper treatment of a disease it is 
essential to determine the exace nature of the disease 
with special reference to the Dosas, Dhatus, Malas, 
Srotas, and Agnis involved in its manifestation. 
Ayurvedic classics impress upon the physician not to be 
very particular about the name of the disease. According 
to these classics, names are attributed to some of these 


diseases only by way of example to facilitate the physician 
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to ascertain and understand the gamut of the remaining 
diseases. In respect of each disease wiether named or 


unnamed, the physician's careful examination is needed. 


The basic elements of the body are known as Dhatus 
in all the texts of the Ayurveda-Sastra. “The Dhatu 
etymologically means, one which assists the body or 
which enters into the formation of the basic structure 
.,O£ the body as a whole, /? These Dhatus are seven in 
number and they are (1) Rasa, (2) Rakta, (3) Matsa, 


(4) Medas, (5) Asthi,(6) Majja and (7) $ukra. According 


to Vaidya Bhagwan Dash, 'These seven Dhatus are composed 
of the five Mahabhitas. Prthvi-Mahabhuta predominates 
the muschezand fat tissues. .JalarMahabhuta predominates 


the lymph and chyle. The hemoglobin fraction of the blood 
is primarily constituted of Tejas-Mahabhuta. The bone is 
composed of Vayu-Mahabhuta and the pores inside the bones 
are dominated by AkaSa-Mahabhuta. It should be made 
clear again that all the seven Dhatus are composed of all 
the five Mahabhutas and only the dominating Mahabhutas 


are described above. These Dhatus remain inside the 
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human body of the individual in a particular proportion, 
and any change in their equillibrium leads to disease 
and decay *, 8° The Dosas in the body are composed of five 
Mahabhiitas. 1.e., ) 

(1) Kapha is dominated by Prthvi and Jala; 

(2) Pitta is dominated by Agni; 

(3) Vayu is dominated by Vayu and Akaga. 
Hence, a drug is composed of five Mahabhutas, namely, 


1 Some$Svara has 


AkaSa, Vayu, Tejas, Jala and Prthvi.® 
stated that a Physician must treat after knowing all the 
factors, namely, strong, middle, and low diseases, place, 


2 SomeSvara 


time, age and the condition of the patient. ® 
further tells about a good Physician, ‘He who clearly 
knows the causes and the names of the diseases, and the 
names and characteristics of medicines is the best 


physician. &? 
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Sometimes, king SomeSvara uses the words Sitaih 


Sastraih, °* which refer to sharp instruments. In the 
time of SomeSvara the Physicians knew the surgical 
science also. Further the Manasollasa discusses various 
aspects of medical treatment such as Yantras i.e. imple- 
ments, Sastras i.e. instruments, Agni i.e. fire, $alaka 
i.e. pins or tents, Sriga i.e. the horns of animals and 
so on (1.19.285-288). The subsidiary means are Niraja 


i.e. leeches. ®° 


Other supplimentary articles of Hindu Surgery ‘are 
Ksara i.e. alkaline or alkalescent salts. SomeSvara's 
Manasollasa tells us the preparation of various types of 
Kgara. SomeSvara directs, the physician to know the 
characteristics of Vata, Pitta and Kapha and then to 
give Kasaya. Kasaya is obtained by burning different 
vegetable substances, i.e. Vanaspatis, and Dravyas and 
boiling the ashes with five or six times measure of water, 
These Kasayas cure the particular diseases. In some cases 
the concentrated solution is used after straining, and is 


,administered internally, as well as applied externally. °° 
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For the latter purpose, however, Sarfigadhara directs the 
solution, after straining, to be boiled to dryness by 
which, of course, a corbonate of potash will be obtained, 
more or less caustic according to its purity. It is not 
unlikely that some of the vegetable substances employed 
will yield a tolerably pure alkali, and in that case 
will afford an active caustic, Care 1s enjoined in 
their use. At the same time these and the other substi- 
, tutes for instrumental agents are only to be had recourse 
to where it is necessary to humour the weakness of the 
patient. Hence Some$vara says, "Good medicines, Kasayas, 


et Drugs and diet having 


or drugs are similar to Nectar." 
six tastes are wholesome to the body and as such they 
add (‘to the growth of blood, muscle, fat, bone, marrow, 


semen and longevity. 


The Vedas and DharmaSastra prescribe various remedies 
for the people who are suffering from multifarious disea- 
ses caused by their sins committed knowingly or unknowingly 
in the same birth or in the previous births. Someévara 
states that Krura Karma is a cause for disease. Ancient 


Indian works specifically recommend Dana, Japa, Homa, Vrata 
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etc, are better remedies than medicines, since Dana, Japa 


etc. are not only capable of curing the diseases but also 


powerful in destroying the root cause viz. sins, ""8 


SomeSvara clearly says “If a person follows the rules of 
Brahmacarya and practices Tapa, Indriyanigraha, Japa, 


Dhyana, Pranayama, Samadhi and Niyamas, he gets even 


the difficult desires fulfiliea.°? 


Chemistry was known to the people in ancient India. 
Chemicats(and medicines were hand-made. Chemists appa- 
rently devoted most of their attention to making medicines 


and drugs to promote health and longevity. According to 


D.D.Mehta ‘Chemistry is a branch of Medicine, '7° Beginning 
from the references to medicine in the Rgveda?+ and 


92 


Atharvaveda we can trace an unbroken continuity of 


88. M,Kripacharyulu, Guntur. Sayana and Madhava y.dydrenya . 
(Thesis, presented to the Karnatak University, Dharwad, 


1977), p.140. 
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medical tradition. From them we come to know that there 
were hundreds of medical practitioners and thousands of 
medicines, i.e. herbs and plants. The Rgveda?? has defined 
the functions of a physician. ‘The medicinal plants 

have assembled as do the kings in an assembly; that 
Brahmana is called a physician who kills demons and 
diseases’. From these references we can infer that in 


the Vedic period medical tradition consisted of a large 


number of physicians and medicines. 


In the Rgveda Gthe A&Svins are the heavenly physi- 
cians. Their medical and surgical achievements are 
many and varied (1.158.6) and to them prayers for giving 
medicine are offered (1.89.9). They possess great know- 
ledge of plants and herbs; they by their power, give 
strength to limbs, remove old age and grant long life 


(1,116.25). Rudra is the first heavenly physician?* 


95 


and the best among physicians. In the Rgveda Rudra's 
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medicines are mentioned many times. 


Some$vara has included all types of knowledge. in the 
Manasollasa. First of all he shows that he was a follower 
of the ancestors in the field of Rasayana or Chemistry. 

He divides Rasayana into two types namely KutipraveSana 


and second Vatatapasaha. 96 


Preparation of all types of 
medicines in the-house is called Kutiprave$ana_Ragayana. 
And the preparation of all types of medicines in the 

open ground is called the Vatatapasaha. A king has to do 
many works such as executive work, administrative work, 
and judicial work. So for the king Vatatapasaha 

Rasayana is preferred. SomeSvara knew the art of prepara- 


97 98 99 


tion of medicines from herbs, fruits, food=grains 


and so on. 
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In ancient India Gold, Silver, Copper and Iron were 
frequently used in medicines. Iron was called Krsnayasa 
or the black metal; copper was called Lohitayasa or the 
red=metal. Harita (Yellow) was the name given to gold 
and Rajata (white) was the name by which silver was known. 
Yajurveda makes references to these metals as they were 


used for the fulfilment of sacrifices. 10° 


According to 
D.D.Mehta, "A regular science of mercury was developed 

as a branch of chemistry in ancient India. Iron and 
mercury are mentioned as aphoridisiacs and tonics by 
Varahamihira (587 A.D.). There were several preparations 
of iron, copper, mercury, and other metals which were 


10D 


utilized in medicine. Rasa meant mercury in the 


oldest Ayurvedic literature. Vatsyayana's Kamasutra 


refers to sixtyfour Kalas, or arts, 102 


that were practised 
by Indians of his time. Among them are mentioned the 
testing of gold and gems, the differentiating of gems 


according to their weight, hardness, lustre, transparency 
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and colour, fusibility, especially when heated in combina- 
tion with the alkalis etc. 


In the Manasollasa, the author states Ratnapariksa 
(2.4.530-536). Gems were considered helpful for medicine. 
Some$vara tells about the origin of gems, or Manis. 'The 
place of origin of Padmaragamani is Sitthala. Similarly 
Kuruvindamani is found in Kalapura, and Saugadhamani is 


103 Further Some$vara tells that 


obtained in Andhra. 
Padmaragamapi is the best in all the manis or gems. 

The place of origin of the Indranilamani is Simhaladveepa. 
It has four varieties, namely, White, Red, Yellow, and 
Black (2.4.492-493). Next the author tells about its 
characteristics, merits, demerits and so on (2.4.494=-506). 
The place of origin of Marakatamanpi is Turkasthana. It 
has seven demerits, five merits and eight shades 
(2.4.507~508). The origin of Sphatikamani is the Himalaya, 
Simhala, Vindhya, and the bank of Tapi river. Herein 

the main divisions are two, namely, Suryakanta and Candra- 


kanta (2.4.520). Further SomeSvara says, "Candrakantamani 


mTSTMCSTaAT a abrfem fag: | 2.4.475-u76. 
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‘ 


is not available in this Kaliyuga." Then he describes 
Pugparaga, Vaidlrya, Gomedha, and Vidruma. Further 
SomeSvara gives the characteristics of the mapis or gems. 
A good gem should be put into milk. I£ the milk changes 
its colour and becomes blue, the gem is called Indranila. 
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It is loved by God Sanaigcara'. The gems have their 


own characters, first of all heaviness, second spotless- 
ness, third lustre or radiance and fourth inflexibility 
or hardness. These are the common characters. 195 The 
uses of gems are - Indranilamani gives wealth, life, 
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strength, and fame. The Marakatamani is used to 


counteract poison, 207 


Jvara or Fever 
Jvara or fever occupies the first place among physical 
ailments. So SomeSvara's Manasollasa describes it first 


and tells that Jvara or fever is the king of all diseases. 


lou. afteqedy Tate gre often seq | 
Satin: a fasat tfea-qagrna: i 2.4.505. 


105. whet eqeeaT Thad: ators CHIT PT: | 2-4-5351. 


lo6. qtwecamit wead s-qdtat yeTara: | 

aeT ett we cea Pacaarase FT: it 2-4.504. 
107. daTearattesTa gest aTaahing | 

aed d aved OTe: ad fasTgerg fi 2-4.518. 
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Caraka-Samhita says?°8 that there are eight types of Jvara. 


In Manasollasa it has no definite number. sSomeSvara 


divides on the basis of dosas, viz. Vatapitta gvara, 1°? 


Vata-jvara, 14° 


further tells the causative factors of the fever. 


and so on (1.19,160-196). Caraka-Satthita 
111 

The factors responsible for the causation of fever in 
human beings are Vata, Pitta, Kapha, Vatapitta, Vatakapha, 
Pittakapha, Vatapittakapha. There is other extrinsic 
factor also. Only the immediate causes of fever are 
mentioned here. These causes are concerned with the 
fever of human beings only. Those of the other animals 


like horses, elephants, cows, and birds may be different. 


108. aeedfent- PATTI 102. 
ASTSATAEAT AST TALT:, TATTPAT:, ATA 
wvoTaaTte: | 

109. feed sar guaqeff arie ar-uetcoay | 

Ba: Far war GAT arafecweaesyeET Il 1. 19-160- 

110. gat—-Para—retar fafaw-aeaqaarag: | 

Yrol-wedrgarare: FaTAy FTASATTES: HW 1-19-185- 


Lil. aepdfeqt-faaTat RITA 1.17. 
ag arqeereg: eTeeay war: Awa AAA, 
cera”, for, war, araficaeat, aramarcat, fara 
wAeat, apafocdetea:, wrsatesear” FTG tl 
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SomeSvara's Manasollasa gives the names of animals’ fever, 
birds‘ fever, the fever of plants and so on, 42 Fever 
caused by all these categories has one thing in common, 
that is, pain precedes the occurrence of fever in all 
such causes, hence they are treated as of one type in 

the eight-fold classification of Jvara. Hence, SomeSvara 


says "there is only one type of Jvara, but it has many 


names." 


Treatment of fever 

During the stage of Purvarupa (premonitory symptoms) 
or in the primary stage of Jvara, intake of light food 
or fasting is useful, because amagaya (stomach including 
small intestine) is the site of origin of this disease, 
There is no contradiction in these statements because 


the intake of light diet is only a form of Lafhghana and 


112. Saey aty faeara: oTeaeaqTaaag | 
afaaroegesy taTet wratsaat 
TORVATT: grant ary otarenrae: 
gPrant aay eTheat afedeattr Tl 
SRE aia SARI iat 
HUTA: We Heettsa-guartaa: | 
gtey ate Sareea | 
gery odd: oredr acer afedteatr i 
aretg gp: ware: eTRag at: FHT: | 
Wey yeet yraTAsetsta 7 ATT W 2.6-639-643. 


produces lightness in the boay. 143 


Further in Vatika 
type of Jvara complete fasting is prohibitted as it 
aggravates Vata taking part in the pathogenesis of the 
disease. In such a condition, intake of light diet is 
prescribed. Normally, even light diet should aggravate 
Vata, but it does not do so in a patient suffering from 
Jvara because the site of origin of disease is amagaya 
and all aggravated dosas residing here including vata 


are corrected by the intake of light diet. 


Manasollasa discusses the preparation of medicines 
or Kagayas and its utility for fever and other diseases. 
In all the types of chronic fever, and other diseases 


1,214 because it acts both 


intake of ghee is beneficia 
against the diseases as well as the dosas involved. 
"As people spray water over a house set on fire, so also 


ghee should be used with a view to alleviate chronic 


113. Bona car yaT ast aT atsuarfear | 
aTeeTaTsaTe aged fataes Tay bo 1.19.53. 


114. aagfisesarstarg fies Fave TTY I 


Od aT dact oT AaTrawEt Tey W 1-19.225. 
ce, FeTuTed mfg 309. 18. 


farared car weey oi sata Fey | 
var fagdetser treo at: geTde: | 
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fever and other diseases. 215 Vata is alleviated due to 
latter's unctuousness, Pitta due to coldness and even 


Kapha due to suitable method of preparation. 


In the Manasollasa, SomeSvara further discusses all 
types of Jvara, and many varieties of medicines. Rakta- 
pitta?+® (a disease characterised by bleeding from various 
parts of the body) is caused by the heat of Jvara. This 
Raktapitta is not the combination of rakta (blood) and 
pitta. “It is only a pathological state of pitta. This 
disease manifests itself in two ways either through upper 
tracks or through the lower tracks. In a patient having 
the dominance of Kapha in his body, the disease manifests 
itself in blood coming out through the upper tracks, viz. 
ear, nose, eyes, and mouth. In a patient whose body is 


dominated by Vata, the disease manifests itself in blood 


coming ovt through the lower tracks, viz. the urethra 


115. awpatedt PAGTARaTs 1.38. 
aay weathd ara grefeeaPar aT rear | 
ae: wrPaafarce car fica aq i 
Ilo. cat pres aq: oTy-heqaria: 
gadat aa: ead waafred Tasrat: i 
wEaihe ad aed afearaTaqeay 
carftrd Far areaMNAG TTP UAEAT I 
aerated a afer fats sdupaq | 
qareg tafe aq rare Payrat: i 1.19-201-203. 
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and anus. In a patient whose body, is dominated by both 
Kapha and Vata, the disease manifests itself through both 
the tracks enumerated above. The first type of the Rakta-~ 
pitta,.wheré.the upper tracks are affiliated, is curable 
because of its amenability to purgation therapy and also 
because varieties of drugs are available for the treat- 
ment of this condition. The second type of Raktapitta 

is called by SomeSvara as Yapya. Yapya type of Rakta- 
pitta, where the lower tracks are afflicted, is palliable 
because of its amenability to emetic therapy and also 
because of the limited varieties of drugs available for 
its treatment. The third type where both the upper and 
lower tracks are afflicted is incurable because it is 
neither amenable to purgation nor to emetic therapy and 
no medicine is suitable for the treatment of this condi- 
tion. Hence SomeSvara's advice is “the enlightened 
Physician should not take incurable patient in hand. 

The palliable patient should be maintained with appropriate 
therapy. The curable one should be treated carefully 
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with proper medicine leading to cure." Someévara 


117. aewdfear FAeTARITA 2.27. 
TATaTED ofeeaes yee Te aaa | 
aed arated: fasted: aratqhhag i 
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describes the Kasaya which is meant to control the Rakta- 


pitta. +48 


After dealing with fever, its characteristic features, 
and remedies, SomeSvara continues to explain on similar 
lines many other diseases. The details of them are given 


below. 


(1) Ksaya: Somesvara says that highly polluted air 
enters the body and increases Pitta and Kapha. Then it 
enters the joints of the body. Thus Ksaya is caused. 
According to him, the patient of this disease should 
swallow the Curna of Rasna, Tila and Bala mixed with ghee, 
Yastiki (Jegthamadhu) and Utpala to get cured from this 


disease, 119 


lis. TaTaT fageasrts acer Prarh aq | 

ate Taurfor atrq osaTanarerg 

Prorat Paar raat wey PaguT Ae | 

Ra: Sat Wrastsa TPaTarewenifsy Wi. 19-204-205. 
119. sa cefoat ara: sHfordsateag | 

ceaefry anrfara aeaepi satcaed 

weat—fa-srrey aarti recat | 

HIS SCcHHPTANT HY T ATI Wt 1-19-21 3521 ue 
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(2) Chardi-roga (Vomitting): SomeSvara has mentioned 
that this disease is caused by taking into the stomach 


the food which is not at all suited for health, +29 


Accord= 
ing to him this disease can be remedied by making the 
patient drink the mixture of honey, Kasaya made from the 
budding leaves of Jamboo, Cuta, Bala, UsSira, Vata and 


$unga. 224 


(3) Madatyaya, Moha, Bhrama, Tandra, and Pralapa. 222 
Somegvara says that these are caused by excessive and 
faulty drinking of wine. Madatyaya lasts for about five 
to seven days. If it lasts for more days than this, it 


is to be understood that it is some other disease. +23 


120. afaseT=eats wed: afoat sq 
sata: ger Cah a i 119-215. 


21. qra-gd—-a ee aera Tes : 
ata afed: gara: «Eee fH RTF 


(22. etafsearfoars AacaTy weTraT: | 
Seater AAEART GATOT UTA Te: Wl 1-19-218. 


123. SoaTe Acard aT wrausat AaTeaa: | 
a sed cana Mts: Pa 1. 19-219- 
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SomeSgvara has said that this disease can be remedied 
by eating *Saktupista'* with the mutton extract of goat, 
deer, rabbit, Tittira and Lava birds or by drinking sweet 


124 


Panaka or ghee. SomeSvara says that these are the 


best remedies to cure such diseases, 


(4) ArSas: He says that this is a disease caused by 
the protrusions (Afhkura) appearing in the region of 


Gudadvara (Anus) and intestine (Antravali) as a result of 


125 


prolonged maladharana (constipation) SomeSvara has 


suggested that this disease be remedied by applying the 
paste formed by the mixture of Srigi, Haritaki, Kusta, 
Bhallataka fruits, and Tuthya (Blue-vitriol) at the region 


126 


of Gudadvara. Further he has suggested that applying 


[24. FATT: GaTasen atatat aqTray | 
BMI FTPCAe-ATAIART e el 
aaifice-aar arg freed raTg oTAey | 
Ot GT dart oT waTrqaet Tey tt 1.19-224-225. 
125. qeTaqtaarcaay fascrareeger: 
HEPCT : afuar: sees eee. Il 16194226. 
126. Derr ettaet-gve-aerrcie: ae: 
aera aM TPaATA: tl 1.196227. 
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the paste formed by Mula, (Amarphophallus), Sighrublja 
(Drumstick seed), Nithba (Neem) and ASvatha leafs, Bilva- 
fruits, akroda root (or Pilumula) and Ramatha at the 


Gudadvara eradicates the Ahkuras (Protrusions), 227 


(5) Atisara: SomeSvara says that this is due to 
over-drinking of water. He has hinted at the remedies 


for the ‘three types of this disease. 


e 


Disease Remedy 
1. Amatisata ..  Kasaya of the curnas of Ramatha, 


or Nagara, Musta, Ghurnavallabha, 
should be taken along with food 


into the stomach to promote diges- 


tion of food, +28 


127. ae: Ppaettateasrracageehr | 
Farr oT MTaOATHY Amey 1. 19-228. 


128. HCUFSUTATSUTAT STAT SNe aR | 
ATH: Tag: aeetTra Faarsat, carfertfea: 
waTa aTTe HEAT TAT I AAT | 
Tea Fe: TITY: UTIATT Waeu Wt 1-19-230-231- 


2. Pakvatisara 


3. Raktatisara 


a] 
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The mixture of honey, with boiled 
Jambupallava, Dhataki, Jiraka, 
Cutablja, Maha@vrksatvaca, Bilva, 
Aranala, Gokafta, Pancafgula and 
Yava is the medicine for this 
disease. /29 

The Kagaya of the mixture of Visa, 
Kutajabija, Musta, Valaka and 
Bilva is a medicine for this 


disease, 2°° 


Further SomeSvara has stated that a person who does 


not take hygenic food while suffering from Atisararoga, 


suffers from a disease called Grahaniroga. He has said 


that Grahaniroga can be remedied by taking the Kasaya 


of Sunthi, Ativiga Musta and also Guduci. 


129. Tear haale ariey aes -aTeT | 

area “aasty 7 HETgaaeerT I 

Farareara teresa Tay: TT | 

Pear alpen swear weacdtarehyoay i 1. 19-232-233. 
130. fasT geastd a year aTee-faraaq 

Teraarea PaPaeHcary CHATATAT RAH Mh 1.192234 
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Regarding Mutrakrchra, Sonkaeea says that it starts | 
pain in the joints of the body especially in Mehana (Urine 
track). He has mentioned the remedies for the Mutrakrchra 
disease. According to him this disease can be remedied 
by making the patient drink Kagaya made from Urabuka, 
Bala, Bilva, two pancamula (Laghu Pancamula and Brhat 
Pancamula), vive, Punarnava, Bhirumula, Kulattha, Badara, 
Matsyaksa, Matsyabheda and mixed with ghee as well as oil. 
The fat of a hog and bear mixed with fine lavanas (Samudra, 
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Saindhava, Bidala, Pade and Kacala lavana) should be 


added to the Kagaya$: SomeSvara says that these are the 
best remedies to cure such diseases. 

Thus we find that SomeSvara has shown keen interest 
in the eradication of various diseases. This also exhibits 
his deep knowledge regarding the use of various medicinal 


plants and herbs, though he was a king. 


I31. Seset SaT fard Baad yaT | 

yar fret gacd sat qari 

areaTi eee Tag ada ad a | 
Tere sores afew 7 
qareUTeSneTeD TAT Parees T 

wear raat: ata get OT FAT MW 119-240-242. 
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Cookery 
In the Manasollasa king SomeSvara says that health 


is more important than kingdom. Only a healthy person 


can be a good administrator. 232 Hence a king should 


have skilled cooks or Sudas appointed in their kitchens. 233 


This same idea is found in Avantisundari Katha also, 74 


Further SomeSvara tells that good food is necessary for 


health, 235 According to Adelle Davis = “Good food is a 


symbol of love, having psychological value which may 


even exceed its sensory and physiological contributions. 236 


132, CaTfafadftuat rar wraeTiant aq 2-1. 10- 


133. FeqOTaT fea: ATaTHefanreart: | 
UTSUTSSTTeaT: TIT ASey FUT: I 
CTA oar : CS) : | 
ate caTestare: wat: erat WeTHHT Wt 4.2. 137-138. 
134. K.S.MadhavaSastri. 'Avantisundari Katha’. 
(Trivendrum, 1954) pp.28-29. 


135. sf wufad gd qed spats acta: | 53.13.1526. 
ared geurfimr fact areal arad ad: 1 2.1.10. 


136. Adelle Davis. ‘Let's cook it Right'. (George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London 1971), p.13. 
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The food habits of the people under the Calukyas 
might not have been much different From the general 
pattern prevailing in Karnataka today. The cultivation 
of rice, wheat and vegetables was common and they formed 
the stable food of the people. Pulses were used both 
as food and as feed for the cattle. The upper classes 
were purely vegetarian, particularly the Brahmanas. 

But the bulk of the population supplemented its diet by 
the use of meat. Use of intoxicating drinks and other 

juices was quite common. ‘An inscription of Durvinita 

mentions that 48 learned Brahmanas of Kolintur were 


incessantly taking Soma juice. 137 


Some$Svara gives full ‘information about the training 
of vegetarian as well as non-vegetarian cooks. He tells 
how to cook rice. "Before the cooking of rice, clean 
the rice, and use a copper pot or earthen pot. One 
unit of rice for three units of water is the rule of 


138 


the preparation." Modern scientists also have 


accepted this rule. Osee Hughes and Marion Bennion 


137. B.Sheik Ali. ‘History of Western Gangas’ 
(University of Mysore, Mysore 1976) p.267. 


138. CUTeaT ATgedTay aT yeaTaTaTHarfy aT | 
' wert ate fafacy a fara 7 i 35.13.1532. 
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say that ‘Pre-cooked rice ‘requires a minimum of prepara- 
tion time. One cup of pre-cooked rice will yield two to 


three cups of cooked rice, "+99 


SomeSvara gives instruction regarding the prepara- 


tion of many articles of food:- 


= = 5 

Payasa: Payasa is prepared Jusing good rice and 
the milk of a buffalo which has delivered many days back, 140 
In addition, Nagaracurna, Sugar and Sugandha dravyas are 


also used in preparing a delicious payasa. 


Mandaka: Regarding the preparation of Mandaka, 
SomeSvara has suggested that wheat should be washed with 


water and driea, 241 


Such wheat should be powered. ‘The 
pure wheat power of such wheat should be mixed with ghee, 


salt, milk and water. Bound balls of such a mixture 


139. Osee Hughes and Marion Bennion. Op.cit.p.31l,. 


140. arafsertaratdatrrefaegd: | 
faureanafestoaar oTat cag i 3613-1555. 


Ia). rear: arfaargar: wheat efarhrara: 
aera threraar: uTterur fagetear: i 3. 13.1556. 
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should be prepared processing it in a wooden utensil. 142 
Pure oil should be applied to such balls of rice powder. 
After doing so they should -be stretched by hand action 
gradually and should be baked on a metallic pan placed 
over mild fire, and should be taken out before they are 
burnt to black colour. He further says that the four- 


fold Mandaka is the best one./*3 


Polika: SomeSvara says that wheat flour balls 
should be prepared as already described in the prepara- 
tion of Mandaka. The desired sweet things to be used 
in the Polika in a suitable form should be placed in the 
centre of the streched surface of the ball. After 
enclosing the sweet thing in the ball, it should be 
stretched neatly by using the Pesini/4 (meaning Lattanige 


in Kannada and Latana in Marathi). After they are 


142. mate a afes aiestey thisaq | 
.gaecat erTsouTsat arverfdncay i 3-13-1558. 
143. Gaatraletests aTacHTeORy + aTa | 
aed Tees AfenT ATSHT ART: Il 3-15-1562- 


Luu. WheiaTy Trscetfacary thea arg {gare il 


Je 13015656 
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properly stretched, they should be spread carefully ona 
hot plate. Care should be taken to see that both the 


145 


surfaces of these are properly baked. SomeSvara says 


that the slightly blackish . red Polika is the best. 


Purika:, Regarding the preparation of Purika, 
. ' ¢ e 
Somegvara has said that pure wheat flour ball should be 
prepared as already described and stretched suitably by 


the use of Pesini and fried properly in oii, 146 


Dosaka: Regarding the preparation of Dosaka SomeSvara 
says that there are two types, namely by the mixture of 
rice with Bengal gram (Canaka) and second by the mixture 
of the black gram (Masa). A paste o£ the mixture of 
Bengal gram, powdered Hinhgu (asafoetida), Jir&ka&, and 
common salt should be prepared. A small quantity of oil 
is to be smeared on the hot metallic pan. Then the paste 
already prepared as described above, is to be poured on 
such a pan, and to be spread uniformly. Care should be 


taken to cook.properly both the surfaces of the Dosaka. 


145, sacar Paracarsttecr aa Praag 
aitsty cae cTPaeTaTad HG: i 3-13-1564. 
146. fofercoarfearess ofeeT Taueeear: | 
ed aTeat qaasaT: ofPeatra farep: | 3-13-1571. 
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Instead of Bengal gram, if Black gram is used, that is the 


second type of Dosaka. 14? 


Iddarika: Regarding preparation of Iddarika, SomeSvara 


says that the paste of rice, masa, Hifgu and Jiraka should 


be kept for a day or two so that it would be sour to taste. 
Such a paste should be placed? :in small quantities in 


48.04 cooked by steam properly. 


the Pitiks,” 
Gharika: Regarding the preparation of Gharika, 
Somesvara has said that a thick paste of the mixture of 
Bengal gram powder or the Black gram power, hihgu 
(asafoetida), Jiraka and common salt should be prepared. 
It should be rounded suitably, five to seven holes should 


4 
be made in it and it should be fried properly in ei? 


147. fag werid qdararedtag | 

great Cefatrcaray ataety faraqsy: 

aTeeg trees atemeg a ataerd | 

Hist ary faaarareaceafag i 3.13. 1573-1574- 
ing. wareat fang sem: Prradeneeen: | 

aTattad arefasd fifeargy frfafatg i 3-13-1579. 
149. cdc queTacitfecd we aTTa | 

UrfardsaT SITaT weg SHATERT: i 3-13-1584. 
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Vatika: SomeSvara says that a paste of the mixture 
of Bengal gram powder or the Black gram powler, sugar, 
cardamom, and pepper should be prepared. It should be 
rounded suitably, and it should be fried properly in oil. 
Further Some$vare tells that the Vatika put into the 
Kanjika (the thin gruel of rice) is called Kafijika. 

If it is put into the mixture of curds, common salt, 
Ardraka, Dhanyaka, Jiraka, Marica and hifgu it is called 


Temana. °° 


These names of food articles are current in many 
languages in India. The method of using Hifgu (asfoetida) 
as given in the Manasollasa is not to use it in small 
quantities as is now ‘being done usually, but by using 


Hifgu water. Water can give the smell of Hitgu if the 


150. fafragt arfeet: vaaT afad weasel | 
 RearaPerdget Pafacar afearfaar 

a ka geet: fecar othhad aThaattaer: | 

WA WA KORCIT ETAT AT AceTey Ti 

ATCT SST ATH aTUT enV T | 

TaaTeeaT aeTs ates a fatara 

afearts fear scat fafatreesr orartaq | 

gear faageay af cterastrag i 

seats aeaTsa Fucray fafet=arfed wa: | 

Tegrr antierarag qesTeCpAT PRAT: 11 3.13- 1585-1589." 
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powder of Hingu is mixed with water and kept standing for 
some time. According to G.K.Shrigondekar ‘This use of 


151 


Hifigu is not known in Northern India. ' "In Karnataka 


there were some special sweets. According to Kavicarite 


the popular sweets were Holige, Ladu,’ and $rikarne". +>? 


There is reference to a variety of delicious eatables 


in vaddaradhane??? 


written by Sivakotyacarya which is 
one of the ancient works in Kannada literature. This 
work belongs to the 9th century A.D. Hence, it can be 
surmised that those eatables were common among the people 
in those times. The names of eatables mentioned in the 


work is as follows: 


Bennegasidamoda sugandha parimalath narpa tuppamuth 
palavuh tereda badugalish tuyyaluh purigeyiddalige 
sodige lavanige ghrtapurath ladduge mandage modala- 
godeya padinentuh tereda bhaksarupathgalumah 
nanaprakarada panaingalumamh... 


151.G.K,Shrigondekar. Manasollasa of King SomeSvara 
Vol.II (Baroda Oriental Institute 1939), Intro. p.2l. 


152. B.Sheik Ali. Op.cit. p.268. 
153. Ed. D.L.Narasimhachar (Mysore 1959), p.78. 
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This list mentions eatables like fresh clarified 


butter, Puri, Iddali, Laddu, Mandage etc. 


Further SomeSvara, while describing non-vegetarian 
preparations mentions the method for removing the hair 
of boar. The animal should first be covered with a 
white piece of cloth. Boiling water should then be 
poured on the body of the boar with the help of a Goduka 
(a vessel used for taking water from a big earthern pot) 
with a handle slowly till the hair are so shaken from 
the roots that they can be easily removed by hands. +4 
The remainder may then be removed with the help of a 
pair of scissors. Another method of removing the hair 
£rom the body is to besmear it with mud and burn the 
skin with fire inte 8 grass. SomeSvara suggests that 
mild fire is very good for the preparation of meat-food', 155 
Modern works tell its importance that "Meats should be 


cooked at low temperature... There are many advantages 


in cooking meats at low temperature... At low temperature 


arava tay oan gs HE: Wt 3. 13- 1608-1609. 
155. qa: eaTeat fatafuce gateacanday | 
OTtes HaTarTat gacoTaefasreg: i 3-13.1627- 
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meats shrink little and are more attractive, they are 
156 


juicier and more delicious." 
Some$vara says "The king should take his food along 
with his sons, grandsons, relatives, his special private 


157. Then, Somesvara refers to the manner 


servants etc. 
in which the district officers are to be treated while 
at dinner. The king himself should be supplied with a 
golden dish having a bunch of golden vessels for curries. 
The king with his face turned towards the east should 
sit on a cushion with a white napkin spread from the 


naval to the knee, 18 


Thus the use of napkins at the 
time of dinner appears to be an old custom of rich men 
or princes and nobles in India. SomeSvara suggest- 
"In the beginning the king should take rice and ghee, 
and in the middle sweetmeats should be eaten. Then he 


should take fruits, sweet as well as sour drinks, 


156. Adelle Davis. Op.cit. p.15. 


157. aT Peary seat yraTy Whaatafanrearsy | 
area eattad ears faarars g aratq i 
ga: uta: outara we spots ofa: | 
aed aed war od wed ated ata 7 on 3.13.1524-1525. 


Isa. areqda Par saaT TAR 
PTT PMSA PETG FACaTHAT ‘I 3.13. 1588. 
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$ikharini and thick curds. Lastly the king should 


take buttermilk and salt with rice, which may be followed 


by milk or grue1, 16° 


The Manasollasa further says that the king is 
recommended to Change foods and drinks in accordarce 
with the needs of different seasons. He is asked to 
eat, for instance, pungeut things in spring, sweet and 
cold things in summer, salted things in rainy season, 
sweet things in autumn, greasy and hot things in 


161 fe ee 


Hemanta and hot and sour things in winter. 
probable that this routine is fixed in accordance with 
medical rules in order to counteract the Dosa which 


becomes predominant in a particular season. 


159. Ta: GATES walla aMTRRATIA TI 
fase ote gd fretfeeahetrate i 3-13-1596. 


160. crept tary” tees T Aa | 
ae arsfy fracayatTa fraser ato-fae aeq u 3.13.1597- 


l6l. Gad we aTyAaTY Ish eesftory 
ate a qar.art wet mere Fang tl 
ara Feast a Prfat cyseey | 
ed spafta aqart Tera: A PFA iW 3-12-1780-1781- 
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SomeSvara discusses in the Manasollasa (5.10.426-514) 
aifferent types of wine in the section called 'Madira- 
panakrida‘. Here Somesvara tells about many varieties 
of wine, its production, merits and demerits and so on. 


The manufacture of wine is not new in Indian civilization. 


The Manasollasa tells about Astara wine, which is 


prepared from Gold, Good-grains and so on, *62 In the 


same way it describes wine, called pandura, 16 Panasa©4 


etc. SomeSvara says that the drinking of good wine 


increases pleasure, and removes sorrow. And it is also 


165 


a friend. He tells also the bad effects of drinking 


162. sDPaap-wafafacat qTeatarenre-aaary | 
frogrtrerrafacat aefocar farkiq 
aTearmaras rats Petar | 
grrcaarted fired gered earatg tit ff 5-10-43) —-432. 
163. relly aioe cle lias aie 
ead ao ar ferrresaarararee tee: 
sit BEET get Gat eat acer | 5.10. 436—-437- 


164. Tap sraettast | TaTAGATIAY | 5-10. 446. 
165. det fafast wearfraetiat errarae: | 


TeTHAeUTsA TRACSTOATTAZ Il 
fread ararcarat Praag daaiaq | 5.10.497-498. 
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wine —- "It removes modesty or humility and destroys memory. 


It creates diseases, intoxication, delusion and sloth, "165 


Then SomeSvara discusses Paniyopabhoga or the enjoy- 
ment of drinking water. The king is asked to drink water 
often during meals. This, SomeSvara says, imparts taste 
to the food and helps digestion. 2°7 He recommends that 
whenever the king is thirsty he should (drink water and 
should never think of time and circumstances, that is 
to say, whether it is morning or mid-night or whether 


h, 268 


he is with a full or an empty stomac According to 


SomeSvara water should be stored in earthern pots or 
leather pots purified with Triphala i.e. Haritaki, 
Bibhitaka, and Amalaki and should be drunk in golden 


169 


vessels. Further SomeSvara states that 'The king 


166. Stafaearfearsa sacary HaTeaa: | 
efdater AeA TUMTUT STAG Aa: Ul 1-19.298. 


167. wey wey fheerhe Fate cate getter | 
WATT T Vea OTHTAATTET T Ul 3.14. 1602. 
16g. AGA ATA STeTey GMT A MTA | 3-14. 1603. 


169. Srayay: TqEh: GaTAT MTP: | 
afoTa: aeRiet front ofemt fer i 3.14. 1624. 
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should drink Divya (rain) water in the Sarada season, 
flowing water from rivers in Hemanta, from tanks in 
Sisira, from lakes in spring, from springs in the hot 


9 Further 


season and from wells etc. in rainy season. ~! 
SomeSvara tells about Padabhyahga. A king should use 
butter, gruel oe ROléphenawa as an unguent for applying 
to the soles in summer. He should use milk or butter- 
milk in the rainy season. Ghee washed in water a hundred 
times or sandal<wood water should be used in the autumn. 
He should use pure oil in the Hemanta and Sigira seasons.*/1 
When the shampooing is over, the feet should be washed 

with water, by first applying the powder of Masura pulse 

or barley mixed with turmeric to remove the grease and 

then they should again be washed and dried. In this way 


SomeSvara points out for mankind, the way of healthy life. 


a 


170. facd mete orfe sama afegqnag | 

Pras arte arsht sae area Ta: tr 

FaaTe Fat art abt graf ata 1 3-14. 1627-1628. 
71> faaqa aqdttea aTfoae: atatag: | 

gate ceerseasaeaTat ae aT GA: I 

meats mete afer wqatad: | 

eae Pafre da teraTrasmCTG | 3.15. 1815-1816. 


CHAPTER VI 


MANASOLLASA ~ THE FIRST ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The Manasollasa is a unique encyclopaedic work composed 
in Sanskrit verses by SomeSvara, a distinguished scholar 
of Karnataka and a king who ruled over the Calukya empire. 
Almost all branches of ancient knowledge have been included 
in this voluminous work and hence it serves as a store- 
house of information on all leading topics of learning. 

The word encyclopaedia comes from two Greek words meaning 
‘instruction in the whole circle’. Thus an encyclopaedia 
is a reference work that contains information on all 
branches of knowledge or that treats a particular branch 
of knowledge in a comprehensive manner. "A well planned, 
standard encyclopaedia should present important facts 
about man, about man's beliefs, ideas, and achievements; 
about the world he lived in; and about the Universe of 
which ..che is a part." An Encyclopaedia not only 
furnishes the reader with information, but also stimulates 
him to go still further in his search for knowledge. 

The aim of an encyclopaedia is to gather together 


the knowledge scattered over the face of the earth, to 


wa 


“1. The World Book, Encyclopaedia, Vol.5, p.216. 
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set forth its general plan for the people living and to 
transmit 1t to the people who will come in future, in 
order that the scholars of the past centuries may not 
have been in vain and that our children, better informed, 
sMay at the same time become happier. 

The oldest encyclopaedia that still exists today is 
one written by the Latin author Pliny in the first century 
A.D. It is called ‘Historia Naturalis',? ‘Aristotle was 
the first in ancient times to attempt a summary of human 
knowledge in encyGlopaedia form'.> Some$vara's Manaso- 
llasa does not lack in these encyclopaedic characters. 
This Manasollasa is the first systematic encyclopaedia 
in India. Ancient Sanskrit literature had all the leading 
topics of learning, but they were scattered. They have 


' been brought together here with added information. 


Manasollasa contains almost all types of knowledge. 
The first Prakarana deals with general and religious 


ethics, social service, manufacture of idols, diseases 


% 


’ 


2. Children's Britannica, Vol.4 (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Ltd., London 1961) p.253. 


3. The Catholic Encyclopaedia Vol.Vv (New York, 
Robert Appleton Company 1909) p.414. 


". «* 
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‘and their remedies. In the second Prakarana, Polity is 
treated in detail under the seven. heads (namely the 
King, the Minister, the ally, the treasury, the kingdom, 
the forts and the army) together with law, both private 
and interstatal, under such aspects as peace, war, inva- 
sion, neutrality and alliance. Four wellknown strata- 
gems, such as Sama, Dana, Bheda and Danja are also dealt 
with. The third Prakarana describes architecture, 
picture—drawing and painting with minutest details, 
iconography and pleasures of domestic life. Here 
SomeSvara elaborates all types of enjoyments like 
Grhopabhoga i.e. pleasure from house, Snanopabhoga i.e. 
enjoyment from bath, Padukabhoga i.e. enjoyment of sandals 


and so on. 


In the fourth Prakarana SomeSvara starts with 
'Sastravidya-vinoda' i.e. entertainment from weapons, 
and $astra-vinoda i.e. entertainment from the Sciences, 
entertainments from the elephants, horses, cocks, hawks 
and so on. The fifth Prakarana begins with Bhidharakrida 
“Vanakrida, and so on. It covers many topics such as 
arithmetic, the decimal notation, preparation of calendars, 
astrology, cmens, augury, training of horses and elephants 
together with the treatment of their diseases, mining, 


alchemy, gems, precious stones, marriage and child-rearing, 
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‘cookery, liquor, beverages, music, dance and so on. 


Some$vara exhibits his vast horticultural knowledge. 


A description as to various methods employed for the care 


" and maintenance of trees and plants bears testimony to 


this fact. He refers to trees bearing fruits. He desc- 


ribes various types of trees as follows: 


56 


Calukya 


Citraphala Vrksah i.e. trees bearing strange fruits. 
Phalabhuyisthah i.e. trees bearing abundant fruits. 


Sarvakalaphalanvitah i.e. trees which bear fruits 
throughout the year. 


Svaduphalopetah i.e. trees bearing delicious 
fruits. 


Tatkalikaphalodayah i.e. trees which bear fruits 
instantly. 


king Somesvara knows the importance of the trees, 


and their effects. So he says that much care should be 


Hy FATS Ted aT fear: | 
gacss oct: fer ATAT GMS TeET: 1 5. 1-2-6. 
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taken of the trees and plants as if they are our own child- 
ren. (Putravatparipalitah). Further he instructs the 
officers that they must increase well fertilized lands 

and at the same time good forests. He reconmends that 

the trees - ASoka, Numba, Punnaga, Bakula, Nagakesara, 
Sirisa and Tilaka should be planted first in the forest 


as they bring about happiness, glory and prosperity.” 


SomeSvara tells about watering of trees and plants 
as follows. The watering process should differ according 
ts the change of seasons. Then only we get good results 
in producing desired fruits and flowers. The first thing 
to be observed in this connection is that for full one 
year after sowing the seeds, one should water the plants 
with a Kumbha (earthen pot) of water and the number of 
the Kumbhas should be increased according to the number 
‘of years. Somedvara suggests that, it should be continued 


for twenty years.° In the Hemanta and $igira seasons, 


- STR SMET ATMA: | 
Artefemertanerst meet oy 

garetenmtg tamer faaa-ger 

abaransfay gar: aeeaT aT ay 5-1-1819. 


. Starararcearery gehria taag | 
; qTaes ad: ary oftend fanig 
mara) Pearfeeafercareess aTad: 
amt ad Goes qaTareh AeTeETY 11 
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the trees should be watered on alternate days. In Vasanta 
and Grisma, they should always be watered in the morning. 
In the Varga and Sarad seasons they should be watered only 


when the pits are dry./ 


SomeSvara mentions the treatment of seeds. Two 
methods are given in this connection. The first method 
is employed for the seeds of all kinds of trees. Accord- 
ing to this method, the seeds of ripe fruits are first 
dried in the sun. Then they are kept covered with cowlung 
for five days. They are fumigated with the smoke of 
Vidanga ghrta.® The second method is a special treatment 
given to the milky trees. According to this method, the 
seeds are soaked in cow's milk continuously for ten nights. 
They are dried in shade, coated with cowdung and mixed 
with the milk of a tigress and ashes and with barley and 


7. Bary Pate ad aroha Fay | 
TAT TUT TSH Rt Ta: aT ge 
ayfe 7 WeTETH UAT Wa HET 1 
TAT aad of TeHeTHaT HETRETY WN 5.1-21-22. 
8. TanTauaanfeaT fats YSoATay | 
cata aaThrcd wry fea i 
Pasergrent aft STeaRETy | 
A wees garde stafafa: Fad: i 5-1-7-8- 
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wheat.” 


Then he tells about the treatment of soil. The soil 
used for the plantation of fruit and flower trees should 
contain sweet water and should be free from pieces of 
stones. It should be smooth and soft. SomeSvara has 
has said that the following should be used as the manure 
for getting the highest yield: (1) Dung of pigs, horses 
etc., (2) Fats of Elephant, fox, deer etc., (3) Flesh of 
fish, dog, mouse, deer, cat, casa bird etc. 1° (5z1.40-98). 
Further he tells about pits. The pit in which a tree is 
to be planted should be four feet square and four feet 
deep. The trees should be planted according to their 
size. They may be of big, medium or small size. The 
space between the trees should accordingly be about 16, 
11, 8 or 14 hastas.+4 ‘trees and plants should be well 


protected from frost, extreme heat, smoke, fire, insects 


9. mateartad ae amet farang | 
araTyse a fate coretatta aeaaT tt 
verteatatead whats gers | 
earadg affegarnr fader stadepfa: i 5.1.9-10. 
lO. ATaT safe seaTanfusc-aMT THAT 1 5.1.42. 


ll. Ststaarset aT car eeqrragen | 
; Bred CTCTATTATAAART WETRETY 561.13. 
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and birds. Weeds should not be allowed to grow near the 


pits. 12 


Then he suggests some methods to protect the 
trees. They can be protected against the snowfall if 
the pits are surrounded with the soil brought from the 


13 The insects 


pit of the tree hit by the lighthing. 
and worms can also be killed if Vidafiga, Hifgu, Sindhura, 
Marica, Ativisa, Vaca, Bhallataka, and the (powdered) 
horn of a buffalo are mixed in equal quantities into 
the soil. This process destroys all the diseases of 


the plants. 14 


In this way king SomeSvara treats the 
Science dealing with the plant life. In the third chapter 
of this thesis, the science dealing with the life of 
animals and with human life also has been noted. Thus 

it can be seen that SomeSvara is well-versed in the 


Science of living organisms. 


AETV SATU Te GATSTATART COUT I 

OTHSTRT: CUT) TACIT TMTIT: PAE: il 5-1-25. 

. fae aragaer aPTETITaA | 

grant fom fe) tet car a Pena Il 5el+27- 
4. Taserfesrfasccent ear farasraar : 

aerTds ca Tel ATEN waa: I 

vararfaat apr Paesarg fea) Pas teaq | 

SETA UTUTAT Gf aaCUTPaPaATHA: i 5-1. 31-32. 
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Upabhogas or enjoyments in SomeSvara's Manasollasa 
SomeSvara begins the third Prakarana’in the Manaso- 
llasa with Grhopabhoga i.e. pleasure from house. /° agter 
this, SomeSvara starts Snanopabhoga i.e. enjoyment from 
bath. A king should first be anointed with fragrant 
oil and then massaged by expert wrestlers well-versed 
in the art of massaging. An ointment prepared with 
fragrant ungauents like Kostha, Patola, Musta, Granthi- 
parna, eta, 16 in water or gruel is applied afterwards 
to the body for rubbing and cleaning the skin. Further 
SomeSvara says that young women should pour over the 
head of the king scented water from golden jars. *? 
The scented oil of Amalaki is then applied to his hair. 
The oil and turmeric which are applied earlier to the 
body are then removed with warm water and the body is 


rubbed vigorously with a dry towel. 18 Then the removal 


15. See Fourth chapter. 
16. Hgeecc: eat aad T AATatE | 
esd gets yeaT Thay ParrTeTy 
ote mre Tat Thera 7 ySaey | 
wet TATE HET STITYSST HY STAG Wt 3.2.934-955. 
17. FaTaroae rey: GeO wAcaAT: | 
HEGTAIT ST TUTAT: OTHaT wap fae: 13 2.447 
8. agarfadarcad gare efeear | . 
auee lest TTT Ur Pwat CTT: 3.2.95). 
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of wet clothings completes the elaborate process of a royal 
‘bath. This royal description is like a painting in the 
Ajanta caves. Vatsyayana also mentions "Nitya Snana' 


i.e. daily bath in his Kamasutra. 2? 


Further SomeSvara describes Padukabhoga i.e. enjoy- 
ment of sandals. Here’ SomeSvara describes only the royal 
Padukas. He divides them mainly into two types, namely 
sandals made of wood, and made of by leather, 2° Wood is 
used only of Sriparni, Devadaru, Haricandana, Girimalli 
and Syandana trees. SomeSvara says that these Padukas 
may be beautified with peacock-feathers and gunja ‘berries. 
In the same way the leather Padukas are decorated with 
different colours. Sandals may be made of ivory inlaid 
with golden designs. 21 After the bath, the king should 


put on a pair of sandals made of wood or leather. 


196 OTCCUTaa STHAA 4.17. 
facd ears, fadtawacatad, acta: teae:, ugeargsag, 
ae ae aT TraTasafuraetay i 

20. avai oTgeTatT: aeage afeapa: | 
focffereaten efea-aararae 


Pr Per eraqga Facagaa rer | 
worfrcey aha: aaRaTea Pera Wt 3. 3.954-955. 


21. ado fafia arf araratige teat 
Tag FRIGATE a it 3.3.956- 
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Further Some$vara describes Tahbulabhoga i.e. enjoy- 
ment of betel leaves. He explains how Tathbula can be 
enjoyed in the best.manner. 22 In Sanskrit literature 
we find many descriptions of Tahbula. Subhagitaratnakara 
mentions some good characters of the Tabula. 2 In the 
Sivapurana, it is aid down that Brahma-carins are not 


to use pleasure-beds, gaudy clothes and Tathbiila etc, 24 


Coming out of the bath-room the king should enter 
the pleasure hall (Sukha-mandira). He should then call 
the Officer-in-charge of Tabula and take from him one 
Tabula, For this purpose excellent areca nuts are 
obtained from palaces like Vanavasi. The ingredients 
used for the Tathbula include Kasturi and various other 


sweet smelling things. 2° 


22. Battier abredreserey Prey i 3.4.959. 


23. Ed.by Krishna Shastri, p.242. 
Wraaea wr: ara ae Wee: | 
eatsfr o aerator oeT aTaTfaaaq 
2u. fre. Senay yee (Quoted by S.Mishra, p.262) 
suet aed Ate TATARTT | 
GSTS IY 7 seneier GUY A 
Ce. Waegtt - 2-70. 
HEATH ECA TIT ATT aT aa TG: 
BeaTatapatsearear agarar fatwa: 
“95. PaxfocaT ad gcaT aTesiPatatg | 
Tage Tera I 3 40973- 


ated area Tay PHOT PRAY 
ged frfremta crest peat fear i 3. 4.978. 
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Then SomeSvara describes the Vilepana=-bhoga i.e. 
enjoyment of unguents to render the skin soft, clean and 
fair. SomeSvara states that different Vilepanas are for 
different seasons, The Vilepana called Sandhya is 
designed to remove the smell ~of perspiration. 7° The 
Manasollasa deals with sweet smelling things of Candana 
and Kasturi which are used in the summer and the rainy 
seasons respectively. The Lepana known as Pullinga is 
prescribed for the cold season (Hemanta and §ifSira) 
exclusively. The colour of the Vilepana is required 
to be harmonized with the dress which also changes 


according to seasons. ~/ 


In Vasanta or the spring season the king is asked 
‘to put on silk or cotton clothes which are thin and 
charming. In Grisma or the summer he should wear clothes 
of white colour. But if he wants to wear woollen clothes 
of white colour, they must be very tnin, soft and beautiful. 


In Varga or the rainy season he should wear red, pink, 


26. TUaT=-UPGaTMTY GAT SUT ST MATIC Wt 3-5.984. 
o7. grfeucmdigai wraeTassry | 
TATA VETS aA | 3.5. 1006- 
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reddish and dark-red clothes made in attractive Style. 
In Sarad or the autumn season he should wear very thin 
Clothes dyed with sufflower or lac. In Sigira or the 
cold season, he should wear woollen clothes of various 
kinds (3.7.1034-1042). On the whole the king should 
according to different seasons wear thing, costly and 
beautiful clothes of various colours to suit his own 
complexion. After putting on fine clothes he should 
wear garlands made of various kinds of flowers. This is 
called Malyabhoga i.e. enjoyment of garlands. After this 
Somegvara tells Bhusopabhoga i.e. enjoyment of ornaments. 
He mentions the ornaments made of pearls and precious 
stones and deals with separate ornaments for men and 
women. Further he suggests the common ornaments also. 
Ekavali, is the best among all the common ornaments. 78 
SomeSvara gives the names of the common ornaments like 
Hara, Varnasara, Brahmasutra, Padaka, Keyuraka, Kataka, 
Dvihiraka, Vajra, Ravimandala, Nadyavarta, Navagraha 
and so on. Hathsatilaka is an ornament for women. It is 


made of gold and studded with diamonds and pearls.?? 


28. Tanya: sTaf gus TasTatt aT Ii 3.8. 1066. 


29. daet aradrafeactascagqea | 
ed farfac Uy Ural HEAP] | 3.8. 1228. 
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Dandaka, Cudadmandana, Padma, Mukula and Sarika etc. are 
also the ornaments for women. SomeSvara does not mention 
nose-ornament, because in the time of Someévara's society 
there was probably no provision for wearing this ornament. 
S$ekhara is the ornament for the king's head. Mukula, 


$irovestana’° and Datlaka are the ornaments for men. 


Some of these ornaments described in the Manasollasa 
may be said to be current in modern times also. The 
ornament called Sarika, for instance; is current now and 
it is called Sari in Marathi. Though fashions in ornaments 
are always in a flux, we can nevertheless find them used 
even in neaern days. In this way SomeSvara describes 


the Bhusopabhoga i.e. enjoyment of ornaments. 


Further Some$vara describes the Asanopabhoga i.e. 
enjoyment of seats. He divides Asanas or seats into nine 


types. These are as mentioned below: 


30. Thad eafane Ursa | 
TrepaMe fag anTgfs ul 3-8-1102. 
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(1) Mafigalasana: It is made of the Gampaka, Amra, 
Madhuka, Panasa and Udumbara wood. It should have four 
legs. It should be square and decorated with golden 
designs. It should be attractive and delicate, 3? Lt 
should be used for sitting at ease. 

(2) Pavitrasana: It is prepared from $riparpi wood. 
It has the length of one Hasta and width of Arahni. It 


should be used at the time of worship. 


(3) Majjanasana: It is prepared from the Saka tree 
which is very fine, smooth and strong. It has four legs 
and enough width. Its back-side is constructed with bricks. 


It is paved and whitewashed. It is used for bathing. 


(4) Gaddikasana: It is made of the skin of goat and 
is round. It is filled with cotton. In tne same way the 


feathers of a swan may be used instead of cotton. 


(5) Pattagaddikasana: It is prepared from the skin 


of a reddish goat. It is filled with wool. It should 


3). aad agreed oT oeatatonT rang 
THEO] WATSt CTS HSIATAAATHAY | 3-9-1134 


have various colours. °4 


(6) BhuSayyasana: It is also the same as the Patta- 
garadikasana. But it should be covered with white cloth. 
Another bag of whitecloth should be filled with the 
feathers of a swan. It should be kept on the former. Another 
white cloth should be spread on this Asana. It is used at 
the time of Sahgita gosthi, Gaja vinoda, Vaji-vinoda and 


for pleasant rest. °° 


(7) Lohasana: A metallic net should be fixed with 


bolts on the Asana of fine, seven or nine legs. There 


should be cushion on this Asana. ?4 


(8) Prsthadharasana:*> It is prepared from Saka tree 


decorated by ivory and coloured with various colours. 


- 


2. erTradad tans afregay | 
arate test caret Teg ranyT tl 3-9-1139- 


33. Feftrerag a Tea hataatey | 
BAT FAAITH PISITAACHAZ 3-9. 1 ile 


34. Sfantacensed stata fatafacy | 
metus Tram PSeT aa HAA I 3-9-.1143. 


5. ugsataprrart ardent sfaeny | 
SUrayaM Ua TSOTHTRTAT HA Wl 369-11 45. 
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_ It should have four legs, width of one and half-hasta and 


little height from the ground. 


(9) Sitthasana: It is made of gold and decorated 
with jewels. Hight lions made of marble should support 
it. Below this Asana there should be three podiums of 
goli decorated with jewels. It is used in the court 
and is meant only for a king. This Asana is the best 


and liked by a king (3.9.1146-1147). 


Further Some$vara describes Camarabhoga i.e. enjoy- 
ment of chowries (bushy tail of the Camara used as a fly- 
whisk or a fan). He mentions fanning by Tadapatra, 
morchela or Kurchaka made up of the feathers of a peacock 


and the Valaka Vyajana i.e. the fan made up of vala, 76 


Paficatantra also mentions this Camarabhoga. 2! 


SomeSvara further describes Asthanabhoga i.e. enjoy- 
ment of holding the Court or Darbar. Here SomeSvara 


states that the king should sit on the throne placed in 


36. wdodtaastle TITHAT: SHaTSHTAT: | 
aTamemay TH: atestey ater: Hl 3-1061156. 
37. Usa. 3-266. — 


Wy Ut SoasaaTaey era: gAray TVET ATT: 
fre a aga’ anrractyet Pearse arty iI 
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the Darbar hall or Court: He should ask his pratihara to 
send a general invitation or Sarvavahana to attend the 


the Asthana or Darbar, °2 


In response to the general invitation, first the 
women O£ the harem are allowed to enter the assembly 
hall. They come in their own Vahanas. Here SomeSvara 
mentions Vesabhiisana and Vastra of women. *? (3,11.1166-1199). 
The ladies of the harem, according to their positions, 
occupy their vesvedtive seats on all sides of the throne 
except the front. Their eyes are generally turned towards 
the king or they cast occasional glances at him in order 


40 


that he may be in a pleasant mood. Thus SomeSvara says 
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that women of different ages enter the hall or Asthana 
finely dressed and richly adorned with ornaments of gold 
and jewels. SomeSvara says that ladies from Kuntala, 
Dravida, Maharastra, Andhra, and Gujarata are to attend 


the court. 


After the entry of the ladies of the harem and other 
invited women, comesall the Princes modestly bowing to 
the king and take their respective seats in front of him. “+ 
Then, in the same way the Yuvaraja comes modestly bowing 
to the king and takes his seat near the king. The 
Purohita (priest) dressed in white takes his seat near 
the princes. Then comes the Amatya, Mantri, Saciva, etc. 
who form part of the second of the seven Angas i.e. limbs 
of administration. They sit in their proper places when 
ordered by the king. “Then come the Mandaladhiévaras i.e. 
Governors of districts or provinces. Further Samantamatyakas 
i.e. the feudatory princes or their ministers, are required 
to sit in front of the king to the right and left in their 
places as ordered by the king. Then entersall the division 
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heads and officers of the State and are seated in their 


respective seats. 


There is a list of professional people who are to 
utter the words 'Victory to the king’. Next Bhatta, 
Charana, Bandi, Vaitalika and Catukara are included. 
Poets, astrologers, Vagigas i.e. orators, Pathakas i.e, 
readers of the Puranas, and Kathakas i.e. story-tellers, 
all these are also to attend the Darbar hall. 

The whole assembly in the Darbar hall should 
eagerly look at the king as they would look at the moon 


42 Then, the 


when it rises on the first day of the month. 
king should order the door-keeper to summon the smaller 
kings who have come there to seek his protection to appear 
before him. Immediately on entering the hall the new-comer 
should prostrate himself before the throne. The king 
should sympathetically ask the new-comer to get up and 

take his reserved seat. When a ruling king seeks protec- 
tion, a set befitting his position may be given to him 

. with due respect. He should please him with kind words 


and present him fine clothes, gold ornaments, jewels, 
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horses, and elephants, villages, cities or even small 


43 : 
In the same way, he should please the 


countries. 
princes, ministers, warriors, officers, scholars, favour- 
ites and those who can amuse and excite mirth. Then the 
king should leave the Darbara hall and go to the pleasure 


house. 


Somesvara has given us a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of the Court-life, the dress and ornaments worn by 


men and women of his time. 


SomeSvara's Geographical Knowledge of India 


_ » Somesvara was undoubtedly a great scholar who had 
studied the various $astras, both $ruti and Smrti, the 
epics and the Purana literature available in his time. 

He also had travelled throughout India and his knowledge 
of the geographical features was astonishingly accurate. 
Somesvara had intimate knowledge of the Science of admini- 
Stration. He refers to the cabinet of ministers, the way 
in which a Prince has to be brought up, the three types 
of conquerors, the ideal time~table for a king, the 


importance of Law and Order, and also to such minute 
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details as to how a king should receive a deputation of 
ascetics etc. Similarly Some$vara shows a profound study 
of the different systems of Philosophy. ‘The manners and 
customs in the different regions are accurately portrayed 
by him. 


The conventional aspect of the geographical data 
in ancient writings, which at times tends to obscure 
their historical form, presents serious difficulty in 
utilising the available material and making a topographical 
study of the different regions. The constant change in 
the boundaries of the various kingdoms resulting from 
mutual conflict among the neighbouring kingdoms has also 
affected the concept of different geographical units at 
different periods of Indian history. Similarity of names 
in case of some of the geographical regions and a variety 
of names assigned to one and the same place in different 
traditions and in different periods are some other 
‘problems. But we may think of forming a general outline 
of the topography of the land from the available material 
in the ancient writings by sorting out the data at hand 
and comparing and corroborating it with other evidence, 


1f and when available. 


The conventional aspect of ancient Indian geography 
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is chiefly based on the Puranas which in certain cases 
are seen to represent different traditions of geographi- 
cal location. SomeSvara records a tradition of some 
islands (dvipas) known to Kalidasa.** these islands may 
have been the Southern and the South-Eastern islands 
like Ceylon (Sithala), Borneo and Philippines (2.3.439- 
440). SomeSvara refers by name to YavanadeSa and 


Kambhoja. 7° 


Mountains and Forests 

Some$vara shows a fairly good knowledge of mountain 
ranges as also the prominent hills of India based on his 
acquaintance with the traditions recorded in the Puranas 
and in many cases on his personal information of them. 
The Himalaya Parvata’© also called Himaari,*/ is the 
famous Himalayan range bounding India on the North. The 
mountain has been particularly noted for its being clad 


with snow and its high elevation and grandeur. The great 
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Himalayan range extends from Kasmir in the West to the 
extremities of Assam in the East. The other Parvatas, 
namely Malaya, Meru or Matahgadri, *® Hemakuta also, a 
border mountain according to the Mahabharata, *” is identi- 
fied with the Bandarpuchha range of Himalaya. Mufijavat, 
possibly the sae as the Rgvedic Mujavat famous for the 
Soma plant, °° was somewhere near Gandhara, or Bahlika 


(Balkh) in the North-West. 


SomeSvara mentions that the other Parvatas within 
the boundaries of the Himalaya are Vindhyadri, Malaya, 
Citrakuta, Sahyadri, etc. Malaya Parvata belonging to 
the South, denotes the southern part of the Western Ghats, 
south of the Kaveri river, comprising of the Dodabetta, 


a 


Nilagiri, Annamalai, Palni and Malabar Hills.> 1t was 
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a border mountain of the Pandya Janapada, and it seems to 
have separated the Mahendra from the Malaya range of which 
it formed a part. To the north of the Malaya mountain 
spread the Sahya range called Astagiri (Sunset mountain). 
It is known today as the Western Ghats extending along 

the Western Coast. The Kaveri river separates it from 


the Malaya range. 


Vindhya is the famous range of that name to the 
north of Narmada, spreading from the Jhabua dastrict in 
_the West to the Mirzapur district in the east,where its 
old name is still preserved in the name of a place called 
Vindhyacala. The mountain along with the Narmada river 
forms the barrier which separates North India from the 
Deccan. It formed in the ancient times a dividing line 
between the Usarapatha or Aryavarta and the Daksinapatha. >“ 
The mountain is frequently referred to in the works of 
. the Classical writers. The mountain, which gives its 


name to a janapada also, is mentioned in the Mahabharata. >> 
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A place called $rigaila on the right bank of the river 
Krsna still retains the old name of the mountain which 


was Widely famed. by the time of Somegvara.>* The 


Mahabharata speaks of Siva residing on the mountain.>” 


A number of mountains have been referred to by 
SomeSvara while describing the origin of the elephants 
and the originé- of precious stones. The forests connected 
with most of these mountains were particularly noted for 


the procurement of the best elephants. °° 


Malaya Parvata belonging to the South, denotes the 


southern part of the western ghats, south of the Kaveri 
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river, The mountain Malaya is particularly noted for its 
Sandal wood. “It was a border mountain of the Pandya 
janapada and it seems to have separated the Mahendra from 
the Malaya range of which it formed a part, "7 The mountain 
Malayagiri apparently the same as Malyavat of the Deccan, © 


denotes the Anegundi Hills along the bank of Tuhgabhadra 


in Raichur district. 


Of the forests referred to by SomeSvara, Paficanada - 
vana is the woodland extending from the Kalanjara and 


Kuruksetra to the Sindhu river and the ocean up to the 


59 


Himalaya mountain. Kalifga vana known for best elephants 


in the vast Kalifiga forest which covers the region between 


oe This forest region comprised parts 


Vindyandri and Ocean. 
of Citrakutaparvata, Kalifiga-deéa and Dravida-de$a also. 


The Vedikarusa and DaSarna, both noted for- good elephants, 


57. Dharmendrakumar Gupta. Op.cit. p.64. 
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are the woods of the respective regions, and evidently 
formed parts of the great Vindhya Parvata. Dandin's work 
Avantisundarikatha also mentions these three forests 
namely (1) Kalifga vana (2) DaSarnaka-vana and (3) vedika-~ 


- 6 
rusa-vana. 2 


Some$vara mentions other forests also. They are 
Afgireya vana, Aparanta vana, Patjanada vana and Sourastra 


vana. 62 


Rivers 

Bharata is a land of rivers which have their rise 
in its lofty mountains. These rivers take different 
directions and run towards the Oceans encircling the 
sub-continent on three sides. The rivers serve as easy 
means of irrigation and make the fertile plains of India 
a rich agricultural country. It was on the bank of these 
rivers that flourishing seats of civilisation have 
developed £rom very early times. The great cities like 


Pataliputra, Varanasi, Prayaga, Ayodhya, Mathura, 


* 


¢ 


61. Ed. K.S,Mahadeva Sastri. ‘Avantisundari Katha. ' 
(Trivendrum 1954) pp.S1-92. 
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Ujjayini and vidiga in the north and Kaficl in the south 


have their location on the banks of these rivers. 


Among the rivers rising from the Himalayas and 
flowing westward to join the Arabian sea, famous are 
the five rivers of the Punjab and the Sindhu which, with 
perhaps the Kubha (Kabul river) constituted the Vedic 


Saptasindhus, the seven rivers.°° 


SomeSvara mentions the river Sarasvati. He telis 
also about the rivers Yamuna, Jahnavi, and Narmada. In 
the period of SomeSvara the river Narmada occupied the 
most important place among these four rivers. °* About 
river Sarasvati Dharmendra Kumar Gupta says that: 
it springs from the Sirmur Hills of the Siwalik Range 
and emerges into the plains at Ad=-Badri in Ambala district. 
It flows with frequent disappearances along the places 
Chalnaur, Bhawanipura, Pipli, and Kuruksetra-Thanesar, 


and is joined by the river Markanda at Urnai near Pehowa. °> 
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In the Gupta and the Post-Gupta periods, the rivers Saras- 
vati and Drsadvati formed respectively the northern and 


the southern boundaries of the Brahmavarta. °° 


The rivers originating from the middle part of the 
Himalayan range and flowing into the Bay of Bengal are 
(1) Gaga, also called Bhagirathi and Jahnavi the most 
sacred of the Indian rivers, rising from the hills near 
Gafigotri to the north of Kedaranath, (2) Yamuna taking 
its rise from the Kalinda-giri a part of the Bandarpuchha 
Hills, and uniting with Gafiga at Prayaga, and Sarayu, Gomati, 


7 


KouSiki which join the river Ganga. ° SomeSvara mentions 


2 It is the famous place of the conflu- 


Prayaga-tirtha. © 
ence of Gafiga and Yamuna and well-known as a place of 
pilgrimage. He refers also to the Manikarnika ghata of 
Gahga at Varanasi, where Siva temple named Avimukte$vara 


exists .°? 
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Somesvara enumerates the following rivers while 
describing the holy places: Narmada, Tapi, Tufhgabhadra, 
Bhimarathi, Malaprabha, Krsnaveni and Ravanagahga. 

These rivers take their rise from the mountains Mahendra, 


Malaya, and Sahya. 


Krsnaveni is the combined stream of the Krsna and 
Vena rivers. The former rises just north of Mahabaleévara 
in Satara district and falls into the Ocean south of 
Godavari. Bhimarathi is Bhima rising in the Poona district 


and joining Krsna in the district of Raichur. /°? 


vafijara 
or Mahjra rises in the Bhir district and joins Godavari 
to the north-west of Nizamabad. Tapi river rises in 
Betul district and flowing past Surat falls into the 


Arabian Ocean. 


SomeSvara notices some of the important lakes or 


tirthas of the time such as $Sukla tirtha, Prabhasa, 


Kedaratirtha and so on./* 


70. Dharmendra Kumar Gupta. Op.cit. p.77. 
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Regions, States and Cities 
Bharatavarsa was traditionally divided into two parts, 


namely Aryavarta, the northern half, equivalent to the 
Uttarapatha, and Dakginapatha, the Southern half, the line 
‘of demarcation being drawn by the river Narmada on the 
western side and by Mekala (Vindhya) range and the 
Suvarnarekha river on the eastern side. The Aryavarta 

is said to be bordered on the east and the west by the 
oceans and on the north and the south by the Himalaya 


and the Vindhya ranges respectively. /” 


Among its chief 
divisions, which of course are of traditional nature with 
no political bearing, we find a reference to Madhyadega, 
the middle land, the region between Prayaga in the east 
and the Vinagana, the Suratgarh Hissar region, in the 
west bordered on the north and the south by the Himalaya 
and the Vindhya ranges. /? The land from Prayaga to 
Pragjyotisa (Assam) was popularly known as the Paurastya, 


the eastern zone. /* Some$vara's concept of these zones 
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broadly followed the Puranic tradition which he appears to 
have chiefly drawn upon. Daksinapatha was the name of the 
vast strech of land south of the river Narmada, bordered by 
the oceans on its three sides. SomeSvara mentions this as 
the Dravidadega. /> Dharmendra kumar Gupta says - "The 
Calukya records frequently refer to this zone as Trisamudra, /° 
These broad divisions of the Bharatavarsa were more or less 
on traditional lines with little political recognition or 
importance. Their boundaries differed in different periods 


and also in different traditions." 


SomeSvara's description of Daksinapatha or the 
southern India is naturally more vivid and precise. The 


€ 


vast area was traditionally divided into four parts, namely 


TT of these, 


Vidarbha, Aparanta, Dravida am Kalinga-Kosala. 
Vidarbha was the north-central part of the land bounded in 
the east by Kalinfga-kosala, and Andhra, in the south by 

the river Krsna or Tuhgabhadra and in the west by the region 
from Nasik to Narmada. The south-eastern division was known 


as Dravida which in its wider conception included the 


whole of coromandel coast to the south of Godavari, while 


75. fareurfataancr footie fast fury i 2. 3-174 
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the north-eastern zone was called Kalihga-kosala. The 
western part was known as Aparanta which included the 
entire western coast below the moutn of Narmada. Though 
denoting almost the entire Deccan region, the Vidarbha 
signified precisely its northern and central part which 
on account of its vastness was known as the Maharastra 
also, /® SomeSvara mentions in Asthanubhoga that the 


Maharastra women use Lolaka as their ornament. /? 


Similarly “he mentions women of Andhra dea and Gujarat. °° 


The Dravida in its wider conception included, in 
the north, Andhra and in the South, Cola and Pandya 
countries besides the Pallava kingdom. The Kosala Kalinga 


lay to the north of the Dravida region and to the east of 


the Vidarbha empire. 8+ The Kosala of these, known also 


as Daksina-Kosala, corresponded to the present districts 


of Raipur, Drug and Bilaspur of Madhya Pradesa and 


82 


Sambalpur district of Orissa. The Kalifiga east and 
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south-east of Kosala, included the vast land between the 


rivers Mahanadi and Godavari. ?? 


The knowledge of Geography of SomeSvara reveals a 
general resemblance with that of Kalidasa, Bapa and Bharav. 
with reference to the conception of different geographical 
units and divisions of Ancient Bharata. These writers 
were separated by more than 1,000 years and belonged to 
different parts of the land. These writers show acquain-~ 
tance with the regions to which they did not belong, 
though it must be admitted that their description of 
regions of their nativity is more precise and hence 
authentic. But some writers draw a considerable amount 
of topographical detail from the common source, the 
Puranas, which SomeSvara utilises more frequently and 
profusely in case of rivers and mountains etc. This fact 
partly explains the similarity of geographical data in 
some writers, which is due also to the fact that the 
geographical names were rarely disturbea7} in ancient 
times, even though changes took place quite often in the 


political field. These changes, however, did affect the 
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boundaries of different states and Janapadas. It is worth 
while to note that a good number of old geographical names 
are still current either in identical form or ina 
slightly changed form, and the fact facilitates ahe 
otherwise difficult task of identifying the ancient 


places. 


Poetical thoughts in Some$vara's Manasollasa 


Somegvara is hailed as the Prince among Indian Poets, 
Individuals may equal or excel him in one or other aspects 
of art of composing poems. But collectively taken, in all 
aspects, he is unequalled. His uniformly high excellence 
of style is all his own, not to be found elsewhere in 
his period. The perfect balance of sound and sense is 
incomparable. The ease with which he uses words that 
literally flow from nis brilliant mind (Pratibha Sakti) 
is bewildering. He is a close observer of all kinds of 
men and their nature. His insight into the human mind 
is deep and characterisation life-like. As a poet of 
human nature he is very famous for his dazzling descrip- 
tions, sharing the joys and griefs, feelings and emotions 
of humanity, charming Svabhavoktis etc. He has a keen 
sense of humour and a Yery healthy optimistic outlook 
and zeal for life. From the analysis of the contents 


of the Manasollasa it is seen that SomeSvara deals with 
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almost all the topics of the Alamwkara $astra in his work. 
The Alatikara Sastra had been developing for more than a 
thousand years before SomeSvara. He carefully studied 

the works of his predecessors and wrote his Manasollasa, 
wherein he embodied all the important theories and 
doctrines propounded by the rhetoricians that flourished 
before him. Though a great critic, SomeSvara was also 

a poet. Critical acumen and poetic genius are generally 
not found together. But critical scholarship and poetical 


faculty are combined in the Manasollasa. 


It is a well-known fact that the expression of our 
thoughts is preceded by certain clearly defined mental 
processes. As figures of speech are the various modes 
of expressing our thoughts, they are closely connected 
with psychology. Rudrata is the first rhetorician who 
gives a scientific classification of the figures of sense. 
Perhaps the most important question which the Alathkara 
S$astra discusses is ‘what is the essence or soul of 
Poetry'? On the answer which a rhetorician gives to 
this question, depends his definition of poetry. The 
discussion regarding the essence of poetry gave rise to 
five schools in Sanskrit poetics. They are: (1) The Rasa 
School, (2) The Alafkara School, (3) The Riti School, 


(4) The Vakrokti School and (5) The Dhvani School. 
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It is not possible to say which of these five schools 
SomeSvara follows. From his definition of poetry it 
would appear that he is an adherent of the Sabda, Artha, 
Alahkara, Rasa, Chandas, and Vakrokti (Sabdavidya). 

It is seen from this that SomeSvara is not the follower 
ofany school to the exclusion of others, But twat he 
depends upon them all in the treatment of the different 


topics in his work Manasollasa. 


In Manasollasa chapter four, SomeSvara tells about 
Sastra Vinoda. Here he gives a description of Kavya. 
$abda is the Sarira of Kavya, Artha is the Prana of the 


Kavya, Alathkaras are the Akara and Rasa, Bhava are the 


84 


Cesta of the Kavya. Thus the meaning of the Kavya is 


the most important among the factors. Further, SomeSvara 


refers to all the factors like Prasada, Madhurya, Audarya, 
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Ojas,°° and he deals also with Riti, Chandas°® and so on. 
Further SomeSvara tells about the meaning of Mahakavya and 
its characteristics etc (4.2.320-326). He explains the 


nature of Campu also. Campu is a compound of Gadya and 
and Pady at 


In the fourth chapter we have already noted various 
types, ..of Ragas such as Suddha Raga, Bhinnaraga etc. and 


Bhavas such as Vibhava, Anubhava etc. In Gita~vinoda, 
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SomeSvara shows his poetical ability. He had stuiied 
Bharata-natyagastra also. °° Her mentions only eight Rasas 
in drama, namely, Hasya, Karuna, $rhgara, Raudra, Bibhatsa, 
Bhayanaka, Adbhuta and Vira. °° SomeSvara was the follower 
of his ancestors, and also added his new and scholarly 
thoughts. He explains various styles of different languages. 


SomeSvara knew the art of composing poetry in various 


languages such as Kannada,“ Marathi, ?* Lata, °? Prakrta’etc. 


a8. sghray: sa-atsat areaety wad | 
. TATA ATATRAMAGAT: il 4 16+298- 

a9. ered wemprTey tips tara | 

ITM Ate geaset Ho TAT: Il 4. 2-372. 
90. Tenfe gers dsaftinagt Pca: 

ts evan ait qtr | 

ata eect fet fase sf oa Afreaifafor 4. 16-288. 

Va: HS ITS: Vd att | 

Ne@edhosvcns 1 sddusnd Oe2, 1 

TeéiuaoBwy ZUIS_,dodsosu | 

sueaney Dused sol 

VU, BUOIDOS Adie | 

GIBI8F, ASNT JOAdgodu | 


Bd ‘DODO FUYINE + “SVOTT OL UI TOY, Bias SBgrvy ’ 
(EdqyS MISSg SOSySyF, DOsvU56, Jol usd 1971) sv-30-34: 


91. St vara secoet ag aria ay frasar toa 
AY AaTeaTsT STAT ATS aT TW ATSTS 4s 16. 340. 
92. TTfaaseat veda PASTS | 
AY AFE GPHGAETT GHSACTSTATAT i 4. 16-77. 
93. oY GATE (aa aries TERETE | 
of gafesia wrap (ag) ster fartsafaaceat free I 4.162257. 
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Here is given an interesting verse that appears in the 
fourth Prakarana, which gives one-word answer for Eive 
questions. 74 The questions are: 

(1) Who is to be served? 

(2) What is drunk in a sacrifice? 

(3) Which is stable? 

(4) Who protects the beloved? 


(5) Who is truthful now? 


The answers for all these questions given by iim in 


his verse is only one word that is ' Srimat-soma-maii-patih'. 


The answers are as follows: 


1) $rimat - a rich man, 2) Soma Rasa, 3) Mahi - the 
earth, 4) Pati - husband, 5) $rimatsomamahipatih — the 
rich King Soma (i.e. SomeSvara). This shows the cream of 
his intelligence and mastery over the language and subject. 
The easy flow of language, the simple and straight-forward 
method of narration and the complete absence of tendency 
to sacrifice matter for form are some of the Charazteris- 


tics which deserve our admiration, 


94. @: deg: o: wat ta: er Fert orfa w: Toor | 
“ara wears: a: Arararametefa: 4.16.73. 
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Further SomeSvara mentions about Riti. He opines 
that Vaidharbhi-Riti is the best for hearing.” Goudiya- 
riti, Paficali-riti are also mentioned. He says that 
metrical scientists classify the three Vrttas into three 
types namely Visama Vrtta, Sama Vrtta, and Ardhasama 
vrtta, 7° Next he tells about Chandas. In Manasollasa 
Vedic metres are also mentioned, namely Brhati, Tristup, 


Jagati, Atijagati, $akvari ete. 2! 


Alathkara Sastra. In brief, we can see SomeSvara's know- 


Then he deals with 
ledge of Alatikara Sastra, as follows: 


Simply or Upama: A striking or beautiful comparison 
between two things is Upama. 7° Sadréya means similitude 


i.e. the state of having a common property. Upamana is 


95. qreadiedeyser ah: aceigEar | 

dash afar MPa: waoprecaeT Pet 4.2.21 
96. fase a ad da atardad hq | 

va fafaeareard aed eat famree: ti 42.215. 


97- gedt a cerofgefesg a wrt oT 
aarfa ont waadear eae faaaet I] Bue 20219- 


98- Hawt Areva SeqTevana aT | 
aa odtad ered atadta fare i 4.2.225. 
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the standard of comparison, and Upameya is the object of 
comparison. The purpose of Upama is to exalt the greatness 
or excellence of the Upameya. SomeSvara gives an example 
also.?? Here Indubithba is the Upamana, Vadana is the 
Upameya, Samana is the SadrSya vacaka. An Alathkara is 
that which heightens an existing Rasa tHlough word and 
sense. Therefore if Rasa is absent, there is nothing - 

in the stanza which the so-called fagure therein can 
heighten. The use of various ingredients of a figure in 
such a stanza would be like putting an ornament on a 


dead body. 


nn 


ze Here SomeSvara says 


Metaphor or Rupakalahkara: 
that he was the follower of his ancestors. Metaphor is 
the identification of the Upamana and the Upameya. This 
identification must spring from extreme resemblance 


between the two. He gives an example. *°? Here Tanvahgi 


996 S-QraraMTs Fatt etary | 
averqata faocd 4 efeaaeataecaT i 4. 2.227. 


joo. sade aaretca aead aa aeqts | 
SUATS FaT- ead eae qdareha: Wt 42.229. 


1Ol. GsuaTaey teat ceaTes wea t 
wat atta atera aTavarad Ths tl 4. 2.230, 
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(a beautiful lady) is the Upameya and the Upamana is the 
Puspacapa are identified on account of their extreme 


resemblance. It is called Rupakalahkara. 


Poetical fancy or Utpreksa Alamhkara: There is always 
a certain fact, on which a fancy is built. The fancy must 
proceed from similarity and the fancy should be volitional. 
These are the essentials of Utpreksalawkara. Here he gives 
an example. This stanza contains a flattering address by 
a lover to his beloved. ‘Oh beautiful lady, my enemy, 
the moon, is defeated by the beauty of your face.' Think- 
ing thus, as it were, the beauty of lotus serves the feet 


of the deer-eyed lady. 102 


Paralipsis or Aksepa: The figure Aksepa arises when 
there is a denial of something, which is intended to be 
said, with a view to express some speciality or special 


meaning. The denial, being improper under the circumstances, 


102. ATES F ATETIA-VRUT AA ATaATY | 
stead fe yard aTgctat cae ti 
maT fayedtea caer aay Paria: 
acta dat oat aqueT =a atten: W 4.2.231-232. 
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is only apparent. Some special meaning is conveyed by 
this apparent denial. Here SomeSvara gives an example 


also. +9 


Description of Nature or Svabhavokti 

Svabhavokti or Natural Description consists in the 
description of the peculiar Rupa, Sabda, Gandha, Rasa, 
Spar$a, Kriya and Guna of things.'°* Im connection 
with this figure two points are to be mentioned: 1) The 
peculiar action or movement, colour, posture, and charac- 
teristics that form the object of description in this 
figure, must be such as are not observed by the ordinary 
people. But they attract the attention of men of poeti- 
cal tendencies alone. 2) Strikingness or charm, which 
is a common characteristic of all figures of speech, 
is especially required for this figure. Otherwise, the 
description would be uninteresting. The name Svabhavokti 


is significant, because in this figure we have the 


103. cag fraguyer fae: sa arog: | 
seeutyTaaraTataa: erat se: 
weareds faeries a ora wer 
qT gee ca GaTeTa: Teg: ageT Ua: I 4. 2.233-234. 


[04 SF Weary TANT Ca: PUSHIN: | 
ged a ood ocg eaaratPaneet sar le 22237. 
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description of the nature of various entities, or because 
we have here natural description as opposed to artificial 
which we find in other figures. 


> 


Somegvara gives many examples of this Svabhavokti 


105 


Alahkara. He gives an example. It contains a very 


striking description of various characteristic movements 

of a swan. Another example is the movements of women, +6 
Svabhavokti is really an important figure. It is a good 
test of a poet's powers of observation and expression as 


against his power of imagination. 


Illuminator or Dipaka Alahkara 

When the common property, such as action of the rele- 
vant and irrelevant objects, i.e. of course of the standards 
of Senuaieon@ana objects of comparison is mentioned only 
once, that is Dipaka because the property mentioned only 


once in the sentence illumines all entities, 19? 


105. wafgmivgt: fartrasear a wanfeaur | 
ePeaTinat: ove trader farrat i 4.2.338. 


106. CTHI CREM CoE artery 
Tae aad ot aoartttertiag 4. 2.242. 


107. yprfa-fpargenareter Pert wey 
aa: area ATA TS ATT 1 4. 2.246. 
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SomeSvara gives an-example of this Dipakalahkara, 108 
This stanza enumerates certain things, which are white. 
Here the King's fame is the Prakrta. Hence it is Upameya 
and the whiteness of a conch, milky ocean, moon and the 
tusks of quarter-elephant are Aprkrta and hence Upamanas. 
The common property Svetima is mentioned only once. It 
is connected with both Prakrta and Aprkrta. Therefore, 


the stanza is an example of Dipakalankara. 


Corroboration or Arthantaranyasa Alahkara!°? 


When a general proposition is supported or strength- 
ened by a particular, or a particular by a general, either 
through similarity or through dissimilarity this alathkara 
arises. 


In this stanza, /+° the first part gives an illustra- 


tion and the second part gives the generalisation on the 


los. TafaaT wgrad Cree steTarat garer | 
Terapia Ty GAT TT HTT Wt 42.247. 

109. fatareea Fae? area =reaaray 
arsamataaeaTa: Sa: ATARMT tl 42.255. 


110. UaaTHeaegTaTaTet shy a4 Tay | 
STA: HTCHTAMErasAT ATAU: it 42-256. 
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basis of the illustration referred. To illustrate the 


general by giving a particular or to justify a particular 


by giving the general is Arthantardysasalatikera. 


Hyperbole or Atigayokti Alahkara 
It would appear that according to the original concep- 


tion of Atigayokti, this figure consisted in some startl- 
ing, extra-ordinary hyperbolic statement. Here AtiSayokt1 
means a statement of excellence. The figure is so called 
because here the excellence of the Upameya is brought out 


on account of its complete indentification with the 


, 
— 


Upamana. SomeSvara says that this alawhkara shows the 
111 


Utkarsa of the Upameya and it is loved by the poets. 
Here, he gives an example. In the absence of the beloved, 
even one day cer Ses like ten thousand years to the lover. 
He imagines that the separation is like a Rasayana which 


makes a man live long. +42 


lit. seem ofaaraes a: aeareg: ari | 
TMM A: CITA ATsAgeTe: Pret a: MWe 262646 


(12. Hq foarfaatnsd waraafaaraag | 
warts fart coe aeforagt: aay Il 42.265. 
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Circumlocation or Paryayokti??3 


It is defined as the statement of a certain thing 
without the relation of Vacya and Vacaka existing between 
it and the words which convey it. In this alawhkara there 
1s a certain idea which is intended to be expressed or 
conveyed. Paryaya means a different mode. As the 
intended sense is here conveyed by a different mode, the 
figure is called Paryayokti. Somefvara gives an example*+4 
of Paryayokti alahkara. He says that the other kings 
have run away in fear to the forest along with their 
wives. They are drinking water using their palms indicat- 
ing that they do not have any vessels with them. Apart 
from this they are drinking water of new areas every day. 
This shows that these kings are afraid of the supreme 
bravery of the strong king, and they do not stay at one 
place even in the forest. So, as the intended sense is 
conveyed here by means of a different mode without the 


words which express that meaning, this stanza is an 


example of Paryayokti-alathkara. 


j 113. WaTad: oe: aTataqaar wer faa | 
APTA St TaaTParea TST Wi 2-4. 285. 
bia. Peqeremea AOTAT: BaTeT: aTfoTAyS: | 
frs=corrgatarea Pace Aaa ay 4. 2-286. 
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Irrelevant description or Aprastutapragamsa 
Indirect description is that which consists in the 
description of the irrelevant, based on or leading to the 
matter in hana, 275 When there is a description of some 
irrelevant matter which leads to the description of the 
relevant one, AprastutapraSahsa occurs. Pragathsa is 
derived from pra + Saths to tell or declare and means 
mention, statement or description (and not praise). 
The title AprastutapraSamsa is significant, because 
here we have a statement of the irrelevant, from which 
the relevant is implied or suggested. SomeSvara gives 


116 It is difficult to 


an example for this alamkara. 
get the shadow of a tree, a leaf, a root, a fruit and 
pure water even if searched for thousands of years in 


the desert land. 


The Prastuta meaning in this refers to a person 
who is extremely stingy and from whom it is impossible 


to get any help. This is an example of AprastutapraSahsa. 


115. Padatar aareraqaes eet 
MT RATAT SIT HPAP: GT Wl 42.503. 
116. aft aveeearfa arerar at mead at | 
TREGTaT et Het ot SAAT Pa Ml 4. 2.304. 
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Artful Praise or Wyajastuti 


This alakara occurs when there is censure or praise 
on the face or surface, but when the conclusion or ulti- 
mate purpose is otherwise i.e. praise or censure respec- 
tively. There is censure on the surface, but praise in 
the end i.e. wherelfrom apparent censure praise 1s under- 
stood. There is praise on the surface, but censure in 
the end i.e. where from apparent praise censure is 
conveyed. SomeSvara gives definition ~ Artful praise 


occurs when there is censure or praise on the face but 


the ultimate purpose is otherwise. /*7 He gives an 
example, 218 This stanza exemplifies Vyajastuti i.e. 


Vyajena ~ Stutih. Here a king is charged for being 
exceedingly indifferent towards Pratapa or Valour 
(heroism). The seven oceans are not dried even in spite 
of king's Pratapagni. Thus we have apparent censure 

Or dispraise., But this apparent dispraise ultimately 
leads to praise. Thus this stanza is an example of 


Vyajastuti. In this way SomeSvara explains poetry and 


li7. Prrqreqray afematyat aPaRSPr 
earaggrareta waray APT Para: Ml 4.2. 506- 


lis. ayatfr 7 geafst aaRT: ACT ATT I 
RearTty Fare CHCTATOTPTAAT BAY Ml 4. 2. 307- 
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its factors. Lastly SomeSvara suggests to the Kings that 
they must give sufficient wealth to the good poets and 


logicians. t?? 


SomeSvaralnew the importance of the words and their 
meaning very well. Hence he has been able to bring up 
a better elaboration of different figures easily.’ Also 
notable in his Kavya are the different styles and the 
striking expressions. 

SomeSvara had mastered all the branches of knowledge. 
As a literary artist SomeSvara stands second to none. 
His language is natural, simple, chaste and refined. 
His thoughts and ideas are so profound that they make 
one infer that he must have had liberal education in a 
systematic manner. His imaginative faculty is wonderful 
and sentiments lofty. His work Manasollasa suggests 
clearly that in his early life he must have spared no 
pains to widen his intellectual capacity and to develop 
his all-round knowledge. It has been already shown how 
it is evident from the study of his work that he had 
mastered thoroughly all the scriptures and the works in 


different branches of Sanskrit learning. 


lig. Caatat arfherih a gard aft qrutg i 4.2. 404. 
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Some$vara had mastered the works of great scholars 
like ViSvakarma, Maya, and Pihgalacarya. He had studied 


120 He had studied the Vedas with 


the Matsya Purana also. 
their auxiliary works as well as the Sastras. His works 
bear ample testimony to the same. He was well grounded 
in the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, as well as in the 


Puranas. +24 


In this way SomeSvara has included all the branches 
of knowledge. So his work Manasollasa is rightly an 
encyclopaedia. He himself says that he was Garbhasaras- 
vateya i.e. scholar from birth. This statement is not 
an exaggeration at all. Further he advises the kings 
that they must keep their Praja or people always. happy, 
for which the kings must study the work Manasollasa. 
Manasollasa is written for the sake of Prajarafijana. 
Here he gives the example of the moon. According to 


Someévara, just as the moon gives pleasure to the mankind 


120. faraed weartt, AaNTeATTaTeA: | 
area rantayras TussriTacdTad: i 1-11-76. 
(21. neTTetahatargay MTTssafearaery | 
eat geesaelTaray AETared-aewaTY 1 
TraTantAray Heat geTteg: TAQTATY | 
gerear aaa ATTY aha wSTY 4 19-4 1412. 
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by her light, Manasollasa does so by the rich knowledge 
embodied in it. Hence he has very rightly said that the 
kings must study Manasollasa in the interest of the 
welfare of their subjects. He also suggests that scholars 
also should study this work for the development of their 


122 The author's skill in collecting, editing, 


knowledge. 
composing and presenting the matter 1S superb. Hence, 
Manasollasa caters to the needs of people of all classes. 
This proves that Some$vara's contribution to knowledge 
is undoubtedly unique and invaluable. Noting all a 
these things, the reader of this work Manasollasa will 


feel to have gained some thing of every thing. 


Some of the important facts of this invaluable work 


already discussed in this thesis are as follows: 


(1) SomeSvara III, the author of the Manasollasa, 


was coronated gloriously in 1127 A.D. and it was written 


in the year 1130-1131, 124 


122. CTeqyT casera Aca Ta ea: 

TRIR aracarfiar wares ] 

ap ae fomamAT waATT qeaTaT 

gratararafe a Hear aah Sau 7 i 1-20. 308. 
123. Cf. Ed.by V,Raghavan, Nrttaratadvali of Jaya 


Senadpati (Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras 1965) p.5. 
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(2) During his rule, the Society enjoyed atmost 


peace and prosperity. 


(3) His administration was quite good through the 
council of 8 or 10 ministers. The administrative machinery 


was kept above corruption. 


(4) Though a king, he was in the midst of the people 
and mixed with them to enjoy the entertainments. He 


practised what he preached. 


To sum up, it can be said beyond the scope of doubt 
that Manasollasa is the first encyclopaedic work and is 
a guide for the mankind. It can be pointed out that this 
work was written by Some$vVara III, sparing most of his 


life-time to contribute richly to the world of knowledge. 


Some scholars may say that such a huge work cannot 
be brought out by an individual. But, it is known that 
Some$vara had a keen taste for Arts, Sciences and 
Literature. The conditions prevailing during his regime 
were quite favourable to spare most of his time to take 
up such work. Of course, he might have taken tne help 
of some scholars to collect information on various arts 


and sciences, but it can be definitely said that he alone 
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co-ordinated and presented the vast information in a 


scientific and systematic manner. 


In fact the whole of mankind, even in the future, 
should be grateful to SomeSvara III, who has composed 
such a rare work utilising willingly most of his life- 
time for this purpose, without wasting his time in 


enjoying the pomp and glory of kingship. 
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